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Quiet boating is here—in big outboard craft as well as small. 
For 1955 Johnson presents Suspension Drive in the new Sea- 
Horse 10, the new Sea-Horse 25 and the new Electric Starting 
25. Like the sensational Sea-Horse 54%, which was awarded 
a special citation by the National Noise Abatement Council, 
these motors are floated in their stern brackets. Vibration dis- 
appears. Your hull rides the water as its designer intended 
it should—free of shimmy, shake, throb and chatter. You 
experience the smoothest, quietest, “‘flyingest’’ sensation 
you’ve ever known! .. . Your Johnson Dealer will show you. 
Look for his name under “‘Outboard Motors” in your clas- 
sified telephone directory. 


FREE! New Sea-Horse Catalog. Describes the 5 great Sea- 
* Horses for 1955, including the famous 3 hp., 32 lb., 
twin Sea-Horse 3. Write for your copy. 


JOHNSON MOTORS, 2100 Pershing Rd., Waukegan, Illinois 


In Canada: Mfd. by Johnson Motors, Peterborough 
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1955 Sea-Horses 


SEA-HORSE 25 
Electric Starting . . 25 hp 


SEA-HORSE 25 ....25hp... 
SEA-HORSE 10 ....10hp... 
SEA-HORSE 5% ....5%hp... 
SEA-HORSE 3 ...... Shp... 


Prices f.0.b. factory, subject to change. All rat- 
ings are OBC certified brake hp., at 4000 rpm. 


--- $525.00 
430.00 
310.00 
210.00 
145.00 
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Reading time: 3 minutes to learn how to 
e cut engine wear up to 38% 


¢ prevent loss of power, compression 
e save 15%-25% onoil... without ever 
changing your oil filter 


This Gadget is Worth 
$ 320,000,000 


...and I Discovered it by Accident! 


by Albert Wells 


T ALL STARTED the day I got the bill: $214.36 for 

an engine overhaul—and I had only 28,000 miles on 
the car! 

I told my troubles to a neighbor—a lubrication engi- 
neer—told him how I’d always changed oil every 1500 
miles, changed filters every 5,000 miles. His answer 
floored me. 

“You've been wasting your money, he said. “We've 
spent millions developing oil additives that keep carbon, 
gum and abrasives from damaging your engine. Your 
oil costs about 15¢ more a quart because of those addi- 
tives. Yet oil filters on the market today are made of rag 
or paper—they soak up additives like a blotter. The more 
often you change oil filters the more money you waste!” 

“But don’t I need a filter to take the impurities out of 
the oil?” I asked. 

Hetookadeep breath. “This will really shock you. Engine 
damage is done by abrasives 10 to 40 microns in size (a 
micron is .000039”). Your oil filter can’t take them out be- 
cause rags or paper can’t be packed tight enough without 
stopping oil flow when the fibers soak up oil and expand,’ 

“Isn't there any kind of filter that does the job it’s 
supposed to do?” 

“No, except for the porous bronze filters they're making 
for supersonic aircraft. And you can’t buy a filter like 
that for your car.” 

I asked myself: “Why not?” Next day, I tracked down 
the outfit that was making the filters for aircraft, and got 
the answer. These porous bronze filters were made by 
fusing together millions of tiny bronze balls. Non-absorb- 
ent, they didn’t remove additives, yet they removed 
abrasives in the 10-to-40 micron danger zone. Could they 
be made for automobiles? Again, the answer floored me. 


LIFETIME FILTER TESTED IN CARS, TRUCKS, BOATS 
Test models had already been used in cars and trucks 


OPPORTUNITY FOR DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 


A dealer and distributor network is now being formed 
to handle demand generated by advertising and editor- 
ial features in national magazines. If you can qualify, 
you can be first with the most exciting automotive prod- 
uct of this decade, to win new customers and build a 


substantial business. These valued franchises are not 
being sold; they are awarded on the basis of ability to 
grow with us. For complete details, write or wire: 
Continental Manufacturing Corporation, Dept. FT-2 
Washington Blvd. & Motor Avenue, Culver City, Calif. 
©1954 


for millions of miles, proving the porous bronze filter; 
1, Never needs replacing, 2. Saves the quart of oil thrown 
away with ordinary filter packs. 3. Increases engine life. 

Trouble was, almost the entire production was being 
absorbed by military and industrial users. 

That day I went to work on the biggest job of my life: 
setting up production of the Lifetime porous bronze 
permanent filters for cars and trucks (an estimated 
$320,000,000 replacement industry ). 

HOW TO GET A LIFETIME FILTER 

FOR YOUR CAR 

Try the Lifetime filter on your car 
for 2 weeks: if it isn’t all I say, 
you get your money back; if you 
keep it, youre through buying fil- 
ter packs—the Lifetime filter is 
guaranteed for 10 years, actually 
will last many times that long. 

For complete unit, including 
case (fits any car), send make, 
year and model of your car and 
$12.95 (we pay shipping), 

Conversion kit, which replaces 
your present filter pack with Life- 
Time bronze, is $6.95 for most 
cars (send make and number of 
present filter when ordering). 
Conversion kits for Buicks with 
hydraulic lifters and for cars with 
full flow systems: $13.95. 

Or send only $2 deposit, pay 
C.O.D. charges on arrival, But 
do it today—don’t waste another 
cent on filter pack replacements! 
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Permanent Filter Division, Dept. FT-2 
CONTINENTAL MANUFACTURING CORP. 
Washington Blvd. at Motor Ave., Culver City, Calif. 


Ship 0 complete unit for 


Complete Lifetime 
Filter; fits any car. 
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Lifetime Conversion 
Kit; replaces ordinary 
packs with perma- 
nent bronze element. 


make, model, year of car 
Elconyersion ito ————— 
make and number of present filter 
I enclose 1] $12.95 for complete unit ($18.95—chrome) 
C1 $6.95 for conversion kit (full-flow, $13.95) 

O $2.00 deposit; send C.O.D. 
Name. 
Address 
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** Caused by a lack of certain 
essential food elements necessary 
to normal growth and health. 


UKNOWN TO You, your dog may be 
suffering from “Hidden Hunger.” 
And the reason is probably in what 
you are feeding him. 

WHY TAKE CHANCES? Over 50 years’ 
experience in animal nutrition has 
resulted in the famous Friskies 
formula which guarantees com- 
plete nutrition. 

FRISKIES comes in two convenient 
forms, both prepared from the 
same exclusive formula. If your 
dog prefers a moist food, feed 
Friskies Meal mixed with water, 
milk or gravy. If he likes his food 
dry, try Friskies Cubes. They’re 
especially ideal for outdoor feeding. 
Hither form is right for your dog. 


For added economy, buy the 25-Ib. bag. 
Save up to 25%. 
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PRODUCED BY THE MAKERS OF CARNATION MILK 
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livinge’s good! 


That’s YOU, elevated to the world’s 
best living by the proven brands of. 
products that never let you down— 
and for a very down-to-earth reason: 
each manufacturer has to live up to 
the highest standard set by his com- 
petitors. His product has to be good 
to survive—it’s as simple as that. So 
if he changes it at all, you can be sure 


he’s aiming at something better. 


That’s why you can shop so confidently, 
so profitably, so easily, by buying prod- 
ucts with responsible names. Living 
on top of the world? — you bet! But 
you’re on ground as safe and sound as 


your own back yard. 


Easy to keep wp on what’s good: just 
read the ads in this magazine. 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION 


INCORPORATED 
A NON-PROFIT EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 
37 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


WANT CONFIDENCE? PATRONIZE THE DEALER WHO PROVIDES YOUR FAVORITE BRANDS 
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SEEING SNAKES 


In the October issue an item states 
that snakes never swallow their young. 
1 do not agree. 

When I was a kid of 12 in Pennsyl- 
vania, a bunch of us roughnecks came 
upon a common streaked snake and 
around it seven small snakes about 3 
inches long. This old snake opened her 
mouth and the small ones ran down her 
throat. L picked the 
old girl up and took 
it home to show my 
mother, who claimed 
that snakes never 
swallowed their 
young. We put the 
mother snake in a 
box and sometime 
later the little fellows 
all crawled out. 

Now I don't give a damn whether you 
believe that snakes swallow their young 
or the little ones run down the throats 
of the mother. I was there, Charlie, and 
not of drinking age. 

—Grant A. Tompkins 
Groton, N. Y. 


Anybody else seeing snakes, lately, the 
kind that crawl in and out of their 
mothers mouth, that is? Naturalists seem 
to stand together on this point; all agree 
snakes don’t do it. If enough come for- 
ward with proof we'll make ’em rewrite 
the books. 


EXCEPTION 


In your November Man to Man you 
said scorpions found in the United States 
are not poisonous or dangerous. Unfor- 
tunately this isn't true in Arizona, where 
we do have poisonous scorpions which 
can and have killed children here. 

—John J, Brown 
Chandler, Ariz. 


Our Man lo Man reply was a generali- 
zation, but it should have included that 
this did not hold for the Arizona section, 
According to Willis J. Gertsch, Associate 
Curator, Department of Entomology, 
American Museum of Natural History, 
“Two species of Centuroides occur in 
Arizona and are more notorious than the 
black widow for the virulent nature of 
their sting, which often is serious or fatal 
in children.” 


Rep’s New Jersey 


In your November issue, 1Vhat Makes 
Rickets Run, you haye a picture of J. C. 
Caroline holding “Red Grange’s old jer- 
sey.” I would like to question the fact 


4 


that it is Grange's old jersey. Did they 
have zippers down the front when Red 
played football? 1] make a small wager 
that what J. C. is holding in front of 
him is in reality two jerseys folded so 
that only the 7’s show. And I don't think 
the numbers on the jerseys were that 
large in Red’s heyday. 
—Red Hart 
Austin, Texas 


The only thing we don’t wager on is 
the genuineness of old jerseys. But the 
University of Illinois handed this to our 
photog as Red’s toga. Now if you want 
to take issue with them—! 


Last Lec or GENERAL DAN 


It may interest you to know that a 
little bit of General Dan (The Four Wild 
Lives of General Dan—November True) 
still exists—the leg that he lost at Gettys- 
burg! Following the amputation, General 
Sickles directed his orderly to fashion a 
cofhin-shaped pine box just large enough 
to accommodate the severed limb. The 
coffin was filled with liquor, the leg de- 
posited therein, and the tidy package 
shipped off to the Surgeon General of 
the Army in Washington with a card 
reading: “Compliments of D. E. Sickles, 
Major General, United States Volun- 
teers.” 

The leg was ultimately put on exhibi- 
tion in what is now the Armed Forces 
Medical Museum (where it may still be 
seen!), and the museum curator will 
gladly show the register which discloses 
that General Dan thereafter frequently 
visited the place to gaze wistfully at the 
limb he gave for his country. 

—Bruce Jacobs 
Park Ridge, N. J. 


I disagree with George Scullin’s at- 
tempt to portray Dan Sickles as the 
“Hero of Gettysburg.” 

The Army of the Potomac came damn 
near losing that campaign as a result of 
Sickles’ moving his IIL Corps a half a 
mile in front of the rest of the Army. He 
blundered into a dangerous salient and 
the enemy was able to assail his line from 
three sides. 

General Hood’s rebel division charged 
straight for the gap left in the Union 
lines by Sickles, and it would have meant 
certain disaster if federal generals War- 
ren and Sykes had not arrived to stop the 
rebel wave. 

Previously, at the battle of Chancel- 
lorsville, a similar foolhardy move by 
Sickles left the U.S. XI Corps to face de- 
struction at the hands of Jackson. 


1 believe General Dan accomplished 
much more with his maneuvering of his 
Spanish queen. 

—M/Sgt. R. C. Burlingame, USAF 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Probably he had more fun, too. 
Oyster Sass 


From that article by Cal Tinney, 4 
Very Male Meal, Indeed, in the Novem- 
ber True, I guess the women of Arizona 
are just a stronger race than those of 
Oklahoma, as we all here in Arizona 
know. Our women make no bones about 
calling an oyster an oyster and the men 
have a tough time beating them to the 
fry. 

The main difficulty in getting oysters 
is that the cowboys usually steal them for 
their own use. Cowboys have a way of 
cutting a calf on the open range and eat- 
ing the oysters for lunch. At roundup 
time there are always a lot of steers in 
the bunch. Cal Tinney missed the boat 
on the best way to cook oysters. Just 
throw them on the branding fire until 
the membrane pops and peel them back 
like a banana. 

Here in Tucson we have the Mountain 
Oyster Club at the Santa Rita Hotel, 


with a sign on the street door emblazoned 
with the proper insignia. Our famous 
way of cooking oysters brings them into 
the dining room impaled on a sword and 
flaming. 
—Bob Locke 
Tucson, Ariz. 


A new hand on the staff wants to know 
if just cooking and eating isn’t enough, 
without running a sword through them 
and then setting them on fire. 


I thought them Okie women had be- 
come civilized, but if they banish their 
men to the woods when they want to 
cook up a mess of M. O., then I’ve got 
my doubts. 

I'd clobber anybody who told one of 
my women guests that mountain oysters 
were “sweetbreads.” I've never had any 

[Continued on page 6] 
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REWARD YOURSELF 


with the pleasure of smooth smoking 


Smoke longer and finer and milder PALL MALL 


For those pleasant moments—when it’s time to take it 
easy —reward yourself with the smooth smoking of a 
freshly-lit PALL MALL. Fine tobacco is its own best 
filter, and PALL MALL’s greater length of traditionally 
fine, mellow tobaccos travels the smoke further—filters 
the smoke and makes it mild. 


You get more 


than greater length'| 


PALL MALL pays you a rich reward in smoking pleas- 
ure—an extra measure of cigarette goodness. No finer 


tobacco has ever been grown—and here it is blended to 
a flavor peak —distinctively PALL MALL. It’s YOUR 
cigarette—every puff richly-flavorful, fragrant—and al- 
ways so pleasingly mild. 


Choose wel/l-smoke PALL MALL 


Relax. Take it easy. Smoke PALL MALL. Cooler, sweeter, 
milder PALL MALL gives you a smoothness, mildness 
and satisfaction no other cigarette can offer you. 
Reward yourself! Get fresh, new smoking satisfaction. 
Buy PALL MALL in the distinguished red package today. 


The finest quality money can buy 


Your appreciation of PALL MALL quality has made it America’s most successful and most imitated cigarette. 
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No Mineral Oil 
Build-Up 


. because LUCKY 
TIGER doesn’t contain 
mineral oil . . . uses 
science to make hair 
stay combed! 


Make this Lucky 
Tiger 7-Day Test 


Use LUCKY TIGER for a week 
. see if hair doesn’t look as 
natural and attractive at end 
of week as on first day! 
Get a bottle today! 
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*Developed by 
Dr. Jonas Salk 
under March of 
Dimes grant, 


® Inoculation of 
425,000 children in 44 states 
financed by March of Dimes. 


® Results of vaccine evaluation 
by University of Michigan ex- 
pected before 1955 polio epi- 
demic season. 

® Effectiveness of Salk vaccine 
being determined at a cost of 
$7,500,000 in March of Dimes 
funds, 


Soin the 
MARCH OF DIMES 
Sanuany 3-3 
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lady guests turn a hair when informed 
what they were eating. They simply 
passed their plates for more. 
—Stella Hughes 
San Carlos, Ariz. 


Always admired a lady who knew what 
she wanted, and asked for it. 


My main trouble at home when I har- 
vest me a batch from my veterinary work 
is to beat the women to the table. I 
showed your article to the gals proving 
that it isn’t feminine or ladylike to 
chomp them down thataway, but their 
only answer was to elbow me aside and 
reach for more. 

I'll never forget that cold November 
day when I got out to the job half starved 
on account of no breakfast and just flung 
those delectable huevos on the branding 
fire, watched them pop open, and then 
downed them with no other condiments 
than the covering of dust, ashes and 
sand that was blown onto them by the 
raw Oklahoma wind. 

—Dy, David Jacobson 
Woodward, Okla. 


That article about mountain oysters 
gave me a swift pain. Never have I come 
across an article so obviously built solely 
on nasty suggestiveness. Cal Timey 
wrote about bulls’ testicles as an article 
on food and pranced around coyly, not 
daring to name his subject. And he wrote 
with all the sniggering, leering furtive- 
ness of a man telling a filthy story in 
mixed company. The testicles are a 
natural thing, and as the subject for an 
article should be treated honestly and 
decently, not as an obscene joke. I had 
no idea that bulls were castrated at the 
round-ups, thinking they were left un- 
touched for propagation of the herd. But 
Mr. Prunes and Prisms could not get his 
mind off his lascivious little joke to give 
any such information, 

—Edison Skehan 
Sarasota, Fla. 


Glad to fill you in on the facts of life 
as concerns bulls. Where did you think 
all that steer meat came from? Like to 
fill you in, too, on the difference between 
good-humored joshing and “leering fur- 
tiveness.” May be too late. May come to 
you as you get older. 


THE CAsE oF CorPoraL DicKENSON 


Just finished reading Richard Stern’s 
story The Crucifixion of Corporal Dick- 
enson (November True). Maybe what 


Dickenson and the others did is a dis- 
grace and maybe not. Who has the ability 
to judge and who can say for sure what 
he would have done under similar cir- 
cumstances? Whether these men were 
right or wrong is inconsequential. The 
issue still stands that our government 
made definite promises to these men and 
should be honor bound to abide by them. 
Thanks to the “police action” in Ko- 
rea, | now have only limited use of the 
right side of my face and right arm. The 
rest of me is still there but that’ sall. Yet 
1 feel most of these men have given more 
than I—their minds. Perhaps those who 
broke gave even more than my buddies 
I saw buried—at least there is _peace in 
death. I think it is this country’s duty to 
help them, not persecute them. Our gov- 
ernment gives hospital care and pensions 
to men who developed psychoses or neu- 
roses just because they didn’t like Army 
life! Why it doesn’t do at least the same 
for those who had good reason to “crack” 
is beyond me. 
-Howard A. Clark 
Long Beach, Calif. 


It is probably the best and boldest ex- 
posé of an Army railroading that has 
ever been printed in a publication. 

I see that the dogface, the troop, the 
walking-slob has taken it right up to the 
hilt again. I had a feeling that that poor 
guy was to be used as a scapegoat. 

—Donald F. Joerger 
New York, N. Y. 


I would like to express my apprecia- 
tion of the fine story on Corporal Dick- 
enson. It was this deeply moving story 
that prompted me to release to the press 
the contents of the letters from my son, 
nonrepatriate Samuel D. Hawkins, so 
that the public may see the other side of 
the scene and note the contrast between 
those who remained in Korea and the 
two GI's who accepted repatriation. 

1 wish everyone could read Mr. Stern's 
article and something be done to obtain 
Ed Dickenson’s release soon in fair play 
and justice, 

—Mrs. Carley Jones 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


In whose book does Richard Stern 
compare a traitor like Dickenson with 
General Dean and Colonel Schwable? I 
can’t believe that True would condone 
such journalism. 

1 will not go into my personal experi- 
ences, but I do know that no amount of 
discomfort, pain or anything else could 
force me to be a traitor to fellow Ameri- 
cans and especially to my country. | am 
sorry Dickenson didn’t st: vy with the Com- 
munists like the others of his own brand. 

—Carl Dearborn 
Whittier, Calif. 
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Women Are WonberFUL, Butr— 


Asa sailor I like women. [ admire their 
patience, their intelligence, their cour- 
ave, their fortitude in pain, their gentle- 
ness, their beauty of face and form and 
their ability to 
make a man feel 
like a man. When 
in their company 
T try not to use a 
vulgar expression, 
I treat thenv with 
deference and I 
vive them my seat 
in a streetcar and 
in general try to 
make them feel that they are pretty im- 
portant members of the community, 
which they are, But de me a favor. old 
hoy, will you? Keep the silly things out 
of our magazine. 

—Lt. Gam. Syd Correll, RNR. 
Northam, Devon, England 


Glad, happy and restless because of 
those pictures of pretty girls you run now 
and then in True. Glad to see 'em; happy 
because they can't say “no,” or otherwise 
yackety-yack from a printed page: rest- 
less because I'm on sea duty, and have to 
eet along with the printed version in my 
hobby. 

My hobby, incidentally, is “girl watch- 
ing.” My father was a bird watcher, lean, 
slow moving and quiet. I’m a bit on the 
chubby side, move pretty fast and not 
very quiet. Seems to fit my hobby better. 
Last week I spotted a brown-breasted 
yodler, pretty common here in the Pa- 
cific. Am anxious to get back to the States 
and add to my collection of white- 
throated jigglers. Meantime, keep those 
pictures coming or I'll get out of prac tice 
on specie Americarus. 

—Rod Stupelton, 
Care Postmaster, 
San Francisca, Calif. 


DYNAMITE 


Your account of a bank robbery, Ten 
Keys and $350,000 (November Trur), 
mentions the contemplated use of dyna- 
mite in 1865 in Concord, Massachusetts, 

That was well be- 
fore any common use 
of dynamite, and I 
um doubtful that No- 
bel, the inventor. had 
spread the word 
of his experiments as 
* laras America at that 
time. 

As De Maupassant 
in one of his stories 
implies, it was as late as the 1880's before 
the public became excited over dyna- 
mite. 


—RK. M. Townsend 
Washington, D.C. 


Nobel patented dynamite in 1862, and 
at least as early as 1866 it was being made 
as far west as California. Who, by the 
way, made Guy de Maupassant an ex- 
pert on dynamite? We thought he stuck 
to pearls, 
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HOW MANY FEATHERS ON 


A ROOSTER ? 


Add up the figures and 
find out. Most anybody S25 


can add, but can you L>. oF 
wo 


add correctly? The reason b 
people like number puzzles 
is because they are fas- 
cinating. Fun right in your 
own home, and CASH 
REWARDS for the 
WINNERS. 


$6360.00 in 75 


CASH PRIZES (ceposrr 


Ne ite 


BSOPA Sep 


FIRST PRIZE $1500 plus $500 Bonus for Promptness (see rule 2) 


Second Prize.......... $1000.00 
Third ‘Prize... 6. © eo . $500.00 
Fourth Prize.......... $350.00 
5th to 8th Prize, each.. $200.00 


9th to 13th Prize, each. $100.00 
14th to 18th Prize, each $50.00 
19th to 44th Prize, each $25.00 
45th to 75th Prize, each $10.00 


— HERE ARE THE RULES — 


1. This is entirely a contest of numbers, 
strictly a Game of Skill. Add together the num- 
bers that make up the drawing of the Rooster 
and get the SUM TOTAL of the figures, The 
picture is made up of single numbers: 2, 3, 4, 5, 
7, 8 and 9. There are no sixes, no ones, no zeros. 
There are no double numbers like “23,’' etc, Just 
add 2 plus 3 plus 5, etc., and get the SUM 
TOTAL. There are no tricks to this puzzle, just 
a problem in addition. It is not so easy but if you 
are careful you may get it exactly right. Only 
persons sending a $5.00 contribution to our 
Scholarships Program are eligible for these Cash 
Prizes. No additional donation will be required at 
any time during the contest. Checks and Money 
Orders should be made payable to ‘SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS, INC.’ Send cash if you prefer, Write us 
for additional puzzle sheets if you need them. 


2. If you send your contribution before the 
date printed on the entry blank you will quality 
for the $500 Promptness Bonus, making the total 
First Prize $2000.00. The Promptness Bonus will 
be added to the first prize only. 


3. You should check and recheck your solution 
carefully before mailing. Once it has been sent it 
may not be changed or withdrawn. A contestant 
may submit an additional entry in this contest 
with an improved score provided each such entry 
is accompanied by the required $5.00 contribu- 
tion. We will acknowledge receipt of your entry 
and contribution promptly. Read the rules care- 
fully, Please do not write for additional infor- 
mation concerning this contest since information 
that is not available to all other contestants 
cannot be given. 


4, This contest is confined to persons within 
the continental limits of the United States. Per- 
sons directly connected with Scholarships, Inc. 
and members of their immediate families are 
ineligible. Due to the uncertainty of mail address 
entries are not recommended from persons in the 
Armed Forces. Entries will not be accepted from 
persons in Alaska, Canada, Hawaiian Islands 
and other locations outside of the United States 
proper. 


5. Entries will be accepted from January 1 to 
April 11, 1955. Entries postmarked April 11 will 
be accepted. 

6. In case of ties on this Rooster Puzzle the 
winners will be decided by a tie-breaker number 
puzzle consisting of drawing a path across a 
chart of numbers to arrive at a high total. The 
contestant’s position in the winning list will be 
determined by the best scores submitted; the 
best answer will receive First Prize, the second 
best answer will receive Second Prize, ete. In 
case of ties on the tiebreaker puzzle, prizes will 
be reserved for the positions of tied contestants 
and their final order of finish determined by addi- 
tional tiebreaker puzzles until a definite winner 
for each prize is chosen. Seven days will be 
allowed for working the first tiebreaker puzzle 
and three days for each subsequent tiebreaker. 
If ties remain after seven tiebreaker puzzles, 
duplicate prizes will be paid. 

7. It is permissible for any contestant to re- 
ceive help from their relatives or friends but 
ONLY ONE SOLUTION may be submitted to the 
tiebreaker puzzle by any group working together, 
and any solution known to have been submitted 
in violation of this rule will be rejected, 

8. A complete report of this contest including 
the names of all winners will be mailed to every 
contestant just as soon as the winners have been 
decided. The sponsors of this contest reserve the 
right to decide any questions that may arise 
during the contest and persons who enter agree 
to accept these decisions as final. 

c. L. KITTLE, Manager 


Miss Lols Unger is one of ten 
nurses in training at Cincinnati 
Hospitals under our scholarships 
and writes, ‘‘Now in my second 
year of training I fully realize 
how fortunate I was to have 
been chosen for a scholarship 
to take nurses training. With 
sincere gratitude I wish to thank 
you for affording me this op- 
portunity.’’ 


Here is a contest soon over and soon paid off, The rules are simple and complete. 
It’s entirely a contest of numbers, strictly a game of skill, We print the winning 
answer with the name and address of the winner, tn fact we print the names and 
scores of all of the winners, A pencil is the only tool required and you start on an 
equal basis with everyone else. No pictures to identify, no statements to write. If 
you have never taken ‘part in a number puzzle contest why not give it a try. Give 
yourself fair chance to succeed. This may be the hobby you have been looking 
for. Operated by a non-for-profit corporation required by its charter to devote 
receipts in excess of prizes, advertising and legitimate operating expenses to 


charitable purposes. 


Mail to SCHOLARSHIPS, INC., Box 241, Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


There are._..____.__.__.. feathers on the Rooster. 
Type your name and address tf possible, if not print by hand. 
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Donations mailed before MARCH 1 1955, qualify for Promptness Bonus. 


AMONG THE WORLD’S FINE WINES 
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Bese i TT tough-looking character on this month’s cover 

(we leave it up to you whether he is tracking a man 
or beast) ties in pretty well with a tough-minded story 
(on page 14) titled The New Army: “More Sweal—Less 
Blood.” Here is how, when, where and why the story was 
written for TRUE. 

It all started with an office bull-session among three 
World War II veterans: Managing Editor Charles 
Barnard (Army), Associate Editor H. M. Mason, Jr. 
(Marine Corps) , and deponent (Navy). We all claimed, 
and loudly, that in owr day things were pretty rugged. 
We all recalled, with only a little exaggeration, how 
tough things really were in “the good old days.” Now- 
adays, we decided, the serviceman “never had it so good.” 

Then someone wondered just what it was like to be 


Biiuics—2 light wine of rosy tint 
and delicate flavor, one of the choice col- 
lection of Beaulieu vintages from Napa 


Valley. ..Beaurose’ isserved more and more in the service today. Was it really as prissy as some pre- 
in homes, best hotels and restaurants. Korean reports had it? Did sergeants really address recruits as “Mister?” Were there 

really lace curtains on the windows? Was “Mom” invited up for the week ends during 
Beaulieu Vineyard, Rutherford, California basic training? Or, maybe, was the Army training soldiers again? 


Might be a story there, we thought. 
Who could write it? How about “Hotch” (A. E. Hotchner)? He was an Army 


‘TRUE MAGAZINE 


MOTOR. VEHICLE 
LICENSE BUREAU 


Knows How to Get FAST Relief 


from Acid Indigestion! 


Like millions of people, he has discovered 
that tiny Tums can bring top-speed relief 
from acid indigestion and gassy heartburn 
whenever they occur. For Tums neutralize 
excess acid almost before it starts—can’t 
cause acid rebound. No water, no mixing. 
Youcan take Tums anywhere. Geta handy 
roll of Tums today. 


So economical—only 10¢ aroll 
3-roll pkg. 25¢ 


veteran—and a fine reporter and writer. 
Let’s send him to Washington; and let's 
send him to some Army camps; and let's 
get some answers to the question: What's 
the Army like today? 

Hotch got the answers—and they're 
reassuring. It’s a tough, new Army in the 
making, an Army full of pride, an Army 
full of that essential intangible: Esprit de 
Corps. 

Hotch got the story, but the Army 
dropped the ball on the pictures. Just 24 
hours before presstime we discovered that 
we had no graphic illustration to prove 
our thesis that the new Army was, in- 
deed, tough. Editor Mason, a fast man 
with a Leica, volunteered (like a good 
Marine) to get us the pictures from Fort 
Dix in a hurry. He did, 


Mason also came back with an infor- 
mal report which backstopped Hotch’s 
story right down to the final period. 
Here’s Editor Mason's extra report for 
“PRUE: 

“Having seen what the Marine Corps 
could offer in the way of tough training— 
and it was plenty tough—I was impressed 
with how the Army is going about this 
business of getting a soldier ready tor 
combat. It’s no easy job. But the tough 
professional soldiers at Fort Dix are get- 
ting the job done. | saw it in many ways: 

“T saw it in the attitude of the lean, 
hard platoon leader who said: “We're 
doing our best to make soldiers out of 
these young people, but it’s no cinch.’” 

“LT heard it in the words of a veteran 
platoon sergeant who was giving his men 
a “erit’ after a mock assault on a bunker. 
One private protested, ‘But, Sergeant, I 
had to stop firing. Some guy got in my 
machine gun position with me and I 
was afraid he’d get hurt.’ 

“Dammit, man,’ the Sergeant 
snapped, ‘Do you think you would act 
that way if this was the real thing? No? 
All right, then, next time keep firing all 
the goddam’ time or you're the one who'll 
get hurt if they ever start shootin’ for 
real in this man’s Army.’ 

“And I saw it in the tired but triumph- 
ant faces of a platoon which had beaten 
all the others back after the finish of a 
erucling, four-mile speed march under 
full field gear. ‘Hey, True!’ they yelled. 
‘Take our picture. We made it in 47 min- 
utes, and that’s three under par. Pretty 
good, huh? Hell, don’t waste film on 
those other guys—they ain't soldiers.’ 
That from an eight-week draltee. 

“And I saw it in a lot of smaller ways: 
the sharp hand salutes; the respect officers 
and men haye for each other; the good- 
natured wisecracks made by the very 
young soldiers who are going to crawl 
under machine gun fire for the first ume; 
the pride the non-coms take in turning 
out the best damn outfit on the post. 

“ ‘Fell,’ said one disgustedly. ‘How in 
blazes am I supposed to bring in a prize 
platoon when those damn people go to 
the PX and eat all that junk every night? 
Eatin’ candy ain’t no way to train, for 
Chrissakes! Hey! Smiley, you draggin’ it 
in four minutes late again. You're ruinin’ 
the record! Move, boy, MOVE! Oh, my 
achin’ back!’ 

“They may change a lot of things 
about the Army, but sergeants? Never.” 

—doug kennedy 
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SEE ALL OF 
OREGON 
BY DRIVING SCENIC 
HIGHWAYS 


selection of playlands. Fit this friendly state’s 


Pacific seacoast, as well as mountain areas, into 
your 1955 recreation plans. And don’t overlook 


Oregon’s open rangelands... vast evergreen 


forests...lakes, rivers and waterfalls.,.geologic 


wonderlands... wildlife sanctuaries ...and 


colorful wildflowers. Thirteen National Forests 
and more than 200 State Parks are here to serve 


you. So, set your Oregon vacation dates now. 


CLEAR, COOL WATERS 
alwoys are nearby when 
you vacation in Oregon. 
The scene above is part | 
of a huge lake formed by | 
the Detroit dam on the 
North Santiam River, be- | 
tween Salem and Bend. | 
| 
| 
| 


PLAN FOR GRAND HOLIDAYS in Oregon's 


hosiery 


Travel Information, Room 215 
Highway Department, 
Salem, Oregon 

Please send free booklet to: 


- In the distance is 10,495- 
o F 
g y onl eee, Jefferson in Name 
the Cascade Mountains of 
Central Oregon, Addrass— 
City 
Zone 
| 


(Coupon may be pasted on postcard) 
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FOR BETTER FISHING 


Here’s the “swap” of any fisherman’s lifetime. Your 
chance to trade-in your old, obsolete split bamboo 
rod for a brand new Red Wizard Power Glass Rod — 
the better rod with the lithe, live, lifetime action. 


TRADE IN YOUR OLD SPLIT BAMBOO ROD 


No red tape —as easy as losing the “big one.” Just 
bring in your old split bamboo rod, or rods — regard- 
less of original cost or present condition — to your 
H-I dealer, and he’ll allow you $5.00 for each rod 
toward the regular, nationally advertised price of any 
of the four top grade, hi-value Red Wizard Power 
Glass Rods listed below. 

A. Red Wizard Salt Water Rod.......-... No, 1265 
B. Red Wizard Spinning Rod 


C, Red Wizard Fly Rod 
D. Red Wizard Bait Rod 


See your H-I Trade-In Dealer. Better Buy H-I — today, Send $ .25 
for Old Hi’s big, new fishing book. DEPT. K 


HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. « UTICA, N.Y. 


b & 
B c D Manufacturers of the Largest Line of Fishing Tackle in the World 


POWER GLASS RODS 


Red Wizard Series 


$20.00 
$20.00 
$20.00 
$20.00 
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strange but 


TR 


UE 


by Mee Morningside 


The word “shall” is rarely used today as an 
auxiliary verb in spoken English in the 
United States, having been supplanted by the 
word “will.” Long surmised, the fact was 
proved a short time ago by a study of 79,400 
words used in 1,900 telephone talks. It showed 
that “shall” was employed only six times in 
six conversations, while “will” was employed 
1,305 in 402 conversations. By Paul Jolson, 
Reading, Pa, 


Only the Japanese cultivate the unique art 
of growing dwarfed trees in pots for room 
decoration, Sometimes these little trees, even 


they were part of a private estate until 1930. 
In that year, the owner had to sell it at 
auction as he could no longer pay the taxes 
on the property, which comprised the 10 
square miles occupied by the three lakes and 
5 square miles of land around them. A Cali- 
fornia millionaire bought the vast area and 
presented it to the Irish government for use 
as a national park. By Eric Thompson, 
Peoria, Ill. 


During the royal visit to France of the King 
and Queen of England in July 1938, one of 
the most magnificent luncheons in history 


The country was shocked in 1876 when a New York dry-goods store advertised 


a line of ladies’ underwear. 


Until that time, all such garments were made in 


the home, being considered too intimate to be purchased in public. Moreover, 
these unmentionables, when hung to dry on an outdoor clothesline, were always 
covered by a sheet to protect them from the vulgar gaze of passing males. 


after hundreds of years, are less than 2 feet 
in height, yet their proportions of stem, 
branch and leaf are preserved with fidelity. 
Pots containing groups of six or eight fine 
specimens, suggesting a forest, have been 
sold for thousands of dollars. By John Pen- 
dleton, Monterey, Calif. 


Many icebreakers have features not re- 
quired on any other type of ship, so they 
can operate and open lanes in waterways 
covered with ice as thick as 35 feet. One 
is a bow propeller which draws the water 
from under the ice directly ahead, leaving 
it unsupported and casier to break. Another 
feature is the ballast tanks on each side, be- 
tween which hundreds of tons of water are 
pumped back and forth so as to enable the 
vessel, by its rolling from side to side, to 
work itself free from the frozen grip of an 
ice field. 


Although the Lakes of Killarney have long 
been celebrated in Irish music and literature, 
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was given in their honor in the Hall of 
Mirrors at Versailles. Planned and supervised 
by a dozen famous chefs, the banquet re- 
quired days to prepare and consisted of nine 
courses and fourteen wines for 280 guests. 
Yet the schedule for the day allotted only 
forty-five minutes for the serving and eating 
of the elaborate feast. 


No race horse dyer known was ever as 
successful as Paddy Barrie who, between 1926 
and 1934, helped U. S. gambling syndicates 
swindle racing fans out of some $6 million. 
Paddy would buy two horses, one with a good 
record and one that ran badly, and “paint” 
the fast animal to resemble the other. He 
would then enter the ringer in a race in the 
name of the slow horse at odds of about 50 
to 1; and the ringer, being doped, would 
generally win. Such tricks, however, are no 
longer possible. With special dyes, bleaches, 
stencils and dental instruments, Paddy could 
change the appearance of a horse so com- 
pletely that he was able to enter his favorite, 


Aknahton, under three aliases in five races 
at four tracks: Havre de Grace, Bowie, Agua 
Caliente and Hialeah. Exposed through an 
accident at Hialeah and wanted by the police, 
he was able to carry on his ringing and escape 
arrest, by using different names and dis- 
guises, for more than two years, finally being 
captured at Saratoga in August 1934. Because 
he had violated an immigration ruling, 

addy was deported to his native Scotland. 
By Craig Miller, Madison, Wis. 


Few reformers cyer caused as much com 
motion in this country as Sylvester Graham 
with his lectures and books in the 1830's and 
1840's. He antagonized thousands by oppos- 
ing the use of the commodities they produced 
or handled, such as tea, coffee, tobacco, 
liquor, meat, corsets and featherbeds, On 
the other hand, he persuaded thousands to 
adopt his diet which included bread made of 
coarse flour, since known as graham flour. In 
fact, so many people became Grahamites 
that, Lo accommodate them, scores of Graham 
boardinghouses were established and Gra- 
ham tables were reserved in restaurants. 
Grahamism news was also published in a 
weekly newspaper, the Graham Journal. 


For a decade after 1918, an Italian sculptor, 
Alceo Dossena, reproduced numerous pieces 
of Renaissance sculpture and sold the 
majority, at an average price of $200, to an 
art dealer who claimed that he disposed ol 
them as copies. However, as they were such 
clever imitations, the dealer sold the pieces 
as originals for fabulous sums to the world’s 
leading art museums and peas collectors. 
Dossena happened to learn the fact in 1928 
and sued the crooked art dealer for a part of 
the huge profits. The resultant publicity 
made Dossena and his imitations so famous 
that, at an auction of his works in New York 
live years later, the Italian government felt 
it advisable to give each buyer an official 
document that guaranteed his purchase to be 
a “genuine fake” of the sculptor. 


One of America’s most incredible criminal 
cases began with the disappearance of Mary 
Vickery, 20, in Harlan, Kentucky, in August 
1925. Two months later, revenue agents while 
searching a cave for a moonshine still came 
upon the battered body of a girl; and the 
victim was identified as Mary. The following 
March, Condy Dabney, a happily married 
man with two children, was tried for the 
murder, convicted and given a life sentence, 
solely on the accusation and testimony of 
a Marie Jackson. In March 1927, Mary was 
found working in a distant city and was 
brought back to Harlan, readily admitting 
that she had read all about the trial and its 
outcome. Consequently, Dabney was set free 
and Marie was sent to a reformatory for five 
years for perjury. But all this activity did 
not settle the case as the police have never 
solyed the murder of the woman whose body 
was discovered in the cave. When asked to 
explain their strange behavior, Marie stated 
that she had framed Dabney because she 
hated him, while Mary said she had done 
nothing to save the innocent man from prison 
because she could not be bothered. By 
Thomas Davis, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


No dog fight held in this country ever 
approached in. nationwide interest the one 
staged on the Garr farm near Louisville on 
October 19, 1881. While illegal and in danger 
of being stopped, the match received so much 
adyance publicity that bets were made on it 
from coast to coast, and the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Railroad ran special excursion trains 
which brought spectators from such distant 
cities as New York and New Orleans. For a 
stake of $2,000 and the title “American 
Champion,” the winner had to kill his op- 
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ponent, and consequently the vicious and 
inhumane battle lasted an hour and twenty- 
five minutes. 


Until a century ago in England, a prob- 
lem of most churches was to maintain at- 
tendance or “to bring them in and keep them 
awake.” ‘Therefore numerous communities 
had a law under which a fine was imposed 
on anyone absent from church without a 
good excuse. To prevent the members of 
its congregation from falling asleep during 
services, many a church employed a Sluggard 
Waker who walked up and down the aisles 
carrying a long stick which had a fox tail 
tied to one end and an iron ball to the other, 
He would tickle the noses of dozing ladies 
with the tail and rap the heads of snoozing 
gentlemen with the ball. 


A strange belief still prevalent among some 
tribes in West Africa is that a person has 
two souls—one within himself and one within 
some wild animal. If the person or the ani- 
mal becomes sick or dies, the natives believe 
the other will suffer likewise. Not long ago 
in Nigeria an Englishman on a hunting trip 
was brought before a trial court and fined 
$25 for causing the death of a fat woman. 
A few hours before she died he had fatally 
shot a female hippopotamus in the vicinity 
of the village. 


In 1895 in Winsted, Connecticut, a young 
reporter named Louis Stone realized that 
most people of his day believed everything 
they read and that many newspaper editors, 
therefore, would purchase and publish in- 
teresting stories irrespective of their veracity. 
So for many years Stone invented and sold 
fantastic stories from coast to coast about 
such freaks of nature as a tree that produced 
baked apples, and a cow owned by two spin- 
sters that was so modest she would not allow 
a man to milk her. Eyentually Stone became 
known as the “Winsted Liar” and Winsted 
became famous as his birthplace. By Frank 
Johnson, Tulsa, Okla. 


One of the greatest attempts to escape 
capture was that made by Gabriel Mourey, 
a Parisian criminal who, upon his arrival in 
New York in 1922, foolishly tried to kill an 
influential multimillionaire while robbing 
his home. Vowing revenge, the victim saw 
to it that all police in all countries soon re- 
ceived copies of Mourey’s description, in- 
cluding a peculiar design tattooed on his 
right forearm, the cause of his constant fear 
of identification. Being a linguist and an 
expert at disguise, the wanted man in the 
next three years assumed nine identities— 
an Italian count in Rio, a Spanish nobleman 
in Manila, a hunchback tourist in Tokyo, 
etc.—making each change suddenly after 
he had aroused someone’s suspicions by a 
thoughtless act, such as leaving his assort- 
ment of skin and hair dyes in a drawer where 
a chambermaid could see them. His last mis- 
take resulted in his capture in a village 
tavern in France where, disguised as an old 
woman, he accidentally tripped on his long 
skirt, fell on his head and revealed, to a 
detective present, that “she” was wearing 
men’s socks, garters and underwear, By 
Arthur Newcomb, St. Paul, Minn. 


For acceptable Strange But True para- 
graphs, accurately and briefly written, 
True will pay $25 each on publication. 


Readers must state their sources of infor- 
mation. No contributions can be returned. 
Address Mee Morningside, True, 67 West 
44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Now break the painful grip of 


MUSCLE ACHES! 


New MINIT-RUB® 
relieves 
deep-down 
pain fast... 
yet won’t burn 
your skin! 
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CONTAINS 3 INGREDIENTS PRESCRIBED BY DOCTORS 
. «+ PLUS SOOTHING LANOLIN 
When strain or over-exercise leaves muscles 
stiff, sore and aching...get deep-down relief 
fast with new, greaseless Minit-Rub! 
New Minit-Rub combines 3 pain-relieving 
prescription ingredients with soothing lanolin 
—in a special vanishing cream base, 


Greaseless! Stainless! Applies like Vanishing Cream! 


So its medication starts action faster—faster 
than greasy rubs, faster than pain tablets! And 
unlike harsh-irritant rubs, new Minit-Rub 
won't burn your skin—yet its penetrating heat 
sensation relieves pain even deep-down, 

Use new Minit-Rub for muscular aches, 
pains, strains—as a chest rub for cold miseries, 
too, All drug counters—39%¢ and 6%¢. 
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man to man 
aqanswers 


conducted by Robert E. Pinkerton and the staff of True 


he most amazing engineer in the ani- 

mal world is Castor canadensis, the 
American beaver. He once spread across 
the continent from central Canada to 
central Mexico but was trapped so thor- 
oughly he was eliminated in most of that 
territory. Voday he is back again in many 
districts, even in settled communities, 
with a result that in some places he is 
known as “nuisance beaver.” This is 
brought out in answer to a letter from 
Don Blair of Seaview, Washington, who 
wanted information on the animal. 

The beaver in America is largely re- 
sponsible for the early and swilt explora- 
tion of Canada and the United States. 
Demand for his fur in Europe sent the 
first French traders nearly to the Rocky 
Mountains in the mid-seyenteenth cen- 
tury. Later, the indomitable North West 
Company drove to the Pacific and Arctic 
Oceans. Then, 135 years ago, beaver drew 
the famed mountain men of our own 
West to every part of the country beyond 
the Mississippi River. So efficient were 
these fearless trappers, a great fur trade 
was wiped out in thirty years. 

The original beaver in America was as 
large as the biggest of our black bears. 
That was many million years ago and, 
like our other carly mammals of huge 
size, he became extinct. The beaver we 
know weighs about 40 pounds, though 
60 has been reported. In building his 
colony he chooses small streams in the 
woods where his favorite food is plenti- 
ful. This is the bark of birch, poplar, 
maple, linden, aspen and similar trees 
and some aquatic roots and bushes. On 
this diet the beavers furnished good food, 
and Indians and mountain men who 
took his fur cooked and ate the flesh. 


Because of his great skill and industry 
in building dams and houses, many 
legends grew among whites and Indians 
alike. One was that he made slaves of 
muskrats and forced them to hard labor. 
It is not true, probably originated from 
the fact that both lived in the same 
streams, 

The beaver is good enough without 
legends. He builds dams to form ponds 
in which to erect large-domed houses and 
store his winter's food. The dams as well 
as his house are built of logs he cuts, 
stones and branches, the whole clinked 
and plastered together with mud. The 
top of the house is above water level 
with two tunnel entrances below the 
depth at which ice will form. He can 
make long trips in a frozen pond by let- 
ting the air out of his lungs. This ac- 
quires fresh oxygen in the water and he 
breathes it in again when bubbles collect 
beneath the ice. The stunt is necessary 
as his ponds are often large, One dam, 
1,000 feet long is recorded. 

His industry is prodigious. Alter build- 
ing dam and house he fells all suitable 
trees along the banks. He can handle 
small trees better but has been known 
to cut down those eighteen inches thick. 
He can not, as has been claimed, always 
fell the trees toward the water as he does 
not undercut, or chew a kerf, but enaws 
all around a trunk until the tree topples 
whichever way it is leaning. This lumber- 
jack does not need to grind his axes. The 
front of his large and constantly growing 
teeth is a hard enamel, the back a solt 
material. As the back wears, it leaves a 
sharp edge on the enamel. 

When a tree is down, the beaver cuts 
off all branches and twigs and tows them 


The size of the beayer’s domelike structure depends upon the number of occupants, 
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to his house, burying them outside so 
they remained on the bottom beneath 
the later ice. The tree trunk is cut into 
short lengths. These are rolled to the 
water and also stored. 

When the supply of trees within reach 
is exhausted, beavers dig canals to more 
distant growths and float timber in them. 
All work is done at night but the beavers 
are always aware of the water level, so 
important in their plans, and a leak in 
the dam is promptly repaired. 

The importance of the beaver was not 
learned until long after he was nearly 
eliminated. Old ponds had rich soil after 
they were drained and early pioneers 
took advantage of these ‘beaver mead- 
ows.” But now conservationists are see- 
ing the beaver as a factor in flood and 
erosion control, and in the future may 
help the animals extend their activities. 
He's a great guy, this Mr. Castor, the 
world’s first scientific engineer. 


Q: Does a whale haye a vascular sys- 
tem like the human? Sheldon V. Kresge. 
Ardmore, Pa. 


A: In this respect the whale does not 
difler from any land mammal, including 
man. It reproduces as do other mammals 
and suckles its young with milk. It even 
has a few hairs, generally around the 
mouth. In one respect the whale’s vas- 
cular system may be said to differ, but 
this is due to adaptation to its environ- 
ment. When sounding, and a whale can 
remain submerged for one hour, it can- 
not get fresh oxygen. Its lungs can be 
extended for an unusual supply before 
diving but yenous blood has lost its 
oxygen after passing through the capil- 
laries and would circulate. It is believed 
that retia mirabilia, tiny nets, restrain 
this flow. Also the retia would prevent 
the circulation of air bubbles, the chief 
danger to human divers who return too 
quickly to lower pressures. 


Q: What was the late President F. D. 
Rooseyelt’s salary and, now, President 
Eisenhower's? Roger Burton, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 


A: The late President Roosevelt's sal- 
ary was $75,000 a year, with additional 
sums for expenses and entertainment. 
The constitution prohibits an increase in 
salary or other sums paid during tenure 
in office but in Roosevelt’s administration 
the salary was increased to $100,000 an- 
nually for future Presidents, with a non- 
taxable expense allowance of $50,000 and 
$40,000 for travel and official éntertain- 
ment. President Eisenhower receives the 
same as did Truman, except that Eisen- 
hower’s $50,000 expense allowance is 
taxable. Truman's was not. The $100,000 
salary is taxable the same as with any 
citizen. 


Q: Did Jack Dempsey ever draw a 
$1 million house? Tom Thomas. An- 
chorage, Alaska, 


A: Yes, five of them. The largest, for 
his second fight with Tunney, was 
$2,658,660. In the first they drew $1,895,- 
728. Dempsey’s other three were with 
Carpentier, Firpo and Sharkey, the least 
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being with Sharkey when the million- 
dollar mark was passed by $83,530. 


Q: Does any kind of plant live on air 
alone? E. C. Ysuaga, Edinburg. Tex. 


A: Several air plants exist, known as 
epiphytes. While they may grow on trees 
or other plants, they are not parasitic but 
derive moisture from the air. They have 
been known to grow even on telegraph 
wires and buildings. In the tropics other 
plants acquire this habit, such as orchids, 
cacti and many ferns. In temperate zones 
certain mosses, lichens, liverworts and 
algae are epiphytes. 


Q: Who painted the picture, Custer’s 
Last Stand? Hod Krowe, Morris, Pa. 


A: The original was painted by Cassilly 
Adams. The picture was slightly changed 
when Otto Becker did a lithograph of it 
which was widely distributed by An- 
heuser-Busch and became familiar in 
practically every saloon in the country 
in the last century. The New York Public 
Library acquired a copy, considering it 
of historical interest, and hung it in the 
American History Room. When a group 
of do-gooder women saw it they protested 
because of the beer tie-up and finally the 
firm’s name was covered over. 


Q: My friends say the Harlem Globe 
Trotters never played a college basket- 
ball team. I say they did, and lost, when 
Johnny O’Brien scored 42 points. Right? 
Pfe. Carlos Telles, 99th AAA Bn., Park 


Grove, Detroit, Mich. 


A: You are correct, Carlos. The Seattle 
University team defeated the Globe Trot- 
ters 83 to 81. This game was played for 
the benefit of the Olympic fund. 


Q: Which has the right of way, a fire 
truck or a mail truck? George Downey, 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


A: The Automobile Glub of New York 
says the fire truck has precedence. 


Q: Friends have bet me the S. S. Ti- 
tanic was more than 900 feet long. They 
collect? R. M. Cole, North Bend, Ore. 


A: You collect. The Titanic was 882.5 
feet long. Only three liners are or have 
been more than 900 feet in length, the 
two Queens, Mary and Elizabeth, and 
the United States. The Mary is 975.2 feet, 
the Elizabeth is 987.4 feet, and the 
United States 916.8. Lengths here given 
are between structural perpendiculars, 
stem to forepart of rudder post. 


Q: What was the length of the largest 
rattlesnake ever caught in the United 
States? Lieut. Frenchy Hickman, Fort 
Benning, Ga. 


A: Known lengths are not wholly ac- 
curate because measurements are often 
made of skins and not of snakes. Accord- 
ing to records of the American Museum 
of Natural History, the largest desert 
diamondback rattler was found in 
Brownsville, Texas. It was 7 feet 5 inches 

[Continued on page 60) 
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THIS IS FOR PRACTICE: A live soldier at Fort Dix crawls under fire in tough training that may save his life. 


The New Army: 
“MORE SWEAT-LESS BLOOD” 


After learning the hard way that the soft die early, today’s 
soldier is being made into a rough, tough fighting man 
whose chances for combat survival are more than doubled 


BY A. E. HOTCHNER 
Photographed for True by H. M. Mason, Jr. 
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he great military experiment is over. The U.S. Army 

has blown taps for that post-war, lace-doily American 
“fighting force” which featured polite, soft-spoken sergeants 
in a country club atmosphere. It has been a long and costly 
lesson, judged by what happened in Korea, but the military 
has learned that a soft Army breeds soft soldiers. And in 
combat, soft soldiers die first. 

In order to give you a first-hand report on the new, tough 
Army now in the making, I have just completed a tour of 
several East Coast Army camps. In Washington I conferred 
with top Army brass at the Pentagon. One of the officers in 
charge of re-shaping the Army, Colonel J. C. Hayden, told 
me, “After years of seeking to lure men into enlistment 
with promises of good pay, security and: teaching them a 
profitable trade, the Army has decided that such promises 
do not produce men mentally and physically conditioned 
to fight. George Patton was certainly right when he said, 
‘Fatigue makes cowards of us all.’ There is no doubt in our 
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L: A dead soldier in Korea sprawls in a ditch because of soft training that cost his life. 


minds that fear is sometimes a physical deficiency. We in- 
terviewed a lot of the men who came back from prison 
camps in Korea, The tough ones—the ones with physical 
conditioning—are the ones who survived, The soft ones 
died like insects. We are training for survival and the 
sooner everybody understands that the better.” 

Another of the New-Army architects, Colonel Roy E. 
Moore, has this to say: “When men come into the Army 
now we tell them that it won't be a ball. We aren’t going 
to call them ‘boy’ and lead them around by the hand. 
They've got to learn to be men, and it’s better that they 
learn it right here in a U.S. training camp than at the front 
in a shooting war. The Chinese in Korea were tough. They 
had light equipment and a sack of rice and they knew how 
to endure. But not us. We had to have three squares a day 
—and two of them had to be hot or Junior would write his 
congressman or his mother.” 

A good example of how tough the Army has become can 
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Combat veteran leads rookies in toughening-up exercises, vital part of rigorous training that stresses physical fitness. 


be found in the new requirement that every second licu- 
tenant now entering the Regular Army must take cither 
paratrooper or ranger training; both of them are as rough 
as any conditioning ordeal the Army has ever devised. The 
ranger course, for instance, has three phases: first, the new 
lieutenant spends a couple of weeks at Fort Benning learn- 
ing ranger tactics and taking a physical conditioning course 
that would easily qualify him for the Notre Dame line; 
second phase, he goes to the mountainous region of 
Dahlonega, Georgia, where for another two weeks he is 
subjected to rigorous mountain training—crossing a chasm 
hand-over-hand on a rope, letting himself down the face of 
a steep cliff by rope, fending for himself in freezing high 
altitudes with the barest equipment, and so on; the third 
phase takes him to north Florida where he learns swamp 
survival. This back-breaking two weeks is culminated by 
an exercise in which he is dumped in a strange swamp in 
the dead of night and told to find his way to a particular 
rendezvous point. 

The paratrooper course, which is given in its entirety at 
Fort Benning, is just as tough. There is never a minute’s 
letup from reveille to taps, no classes, no “breaks.” It is a 
program completely devoted to physical conditioning. A 
man is not permitted to move from one point to another 
except at double-time. “We try to keep a physical pressure 
on the men,” an instructor told me, “that keeps them just 
this side of the breaking point. This is the way it is in 
combat and they may as well find out how much they can 
take before they get into the real thing.” 

The men have to pack their own chutes and learn to 
jump from a 300-foot tower, but before the course is com- 
pleted, they are required to jump at least five times from 
planes. “These two courses assure us,” Colonel Hayden 
told me, “that the men who wear our gold bars are as tough 
and fit as any combat engagement may, in the future, re- 
quire them to be. And believe me, the men under them 
respect them for having proved themselves.” 

Although the Pentagon still has security wraps on the 
details, 1 learned that the Army will soon institute a pro- 
gram of tougher discipline designed to make U.S. prisoners 
less vulnerable to enemy brain-washing. The general feel- 
ing is that in Korea there was too much passive acceptance 


of capture on the part of American personnel. And there 
is also the problem of physical resistance to the enemy. 

“A shockingly large number of American prisoners in 
Korea,” I was told by an Intelligence officer, “couldn't eat 
the food given them and they starved to death. It was mis- 
erable food, of course, but there was nothing organically 
wrong with it. However, we're a frozen-food nation and 
we're so damned spoiled by all the neat sanitation that we 
can’t survive when we get the chance to survive.” 


ie order to appreciate what is happening to the Army, 
you should be briefed on the incredible things that hap- 
pened after the end of World War II. 

By 1950, the armed forces in this country bore little or no 
resemblance to the outfit you may have known as a GI. 
Noncoms were required, under threat of being broken, to 
say “Please” and “Thank you” whenever speaking to re- 
cruits. The mess sergeant had been given the much more 
elegant title of “dining room steward,” and “kitchen po- 
lice” had become, if you please, Food Specialists. | know it 
sounds impossible to those who suffered the endless and 
onerous KP duty, but kitchens had been completely mech- 
anized from potato-peeling to dishwashing, and the food 
specialist was required to do little more than push a but- 
ton. However, tablecloths had to be changed occasionally, 
and the dining room steward might become upset—in a very 
genteel way, of course—if the gay window curtains were not 
properly hung. 

A written directive out of the Pentagon eliminated use 
of the word “chow” and decreed that Army meals would 
henceforth be called breakfast, dinner or supper. Another 
directive changed “Obstacle Course” to “Confidence 
Course,” and the obstacles themselves (or perhaps they 
were called confidence-builders) were reduced to some- 
thing that Ethel Barrymore could have negotiated without 
losing breath. What's more, recruits were not required to 
run the course against time, and the sergeant in charge 
informed the men, “Now, gentlemen, when you approach 
any obstacle that you feel you cannot negotiate, you do not 
have to attempt it and you may run around it.” 

Recruits, believe it or not, were always called “Gentle- 
men.” The 20-mile hike was eliminated, although some 
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camps substituted what was called an 
“Hour Walk.” The Infiltration Course, 
which required men to crawl under 
barbed wire while machine guns fired live 
ammunition over their heads, was also 
eliminated. Recruits were no longer re- 
quired to lug their barracks bags by foot, 
or even to ride on the unupholstered side 
boards of a GI truck; instead, comfort- 
able buses were provided which met the 
rookies when they arrived and taxied 
them around the camp all during their 
stay there. 

A couple of noncoms, who entered 
the service in 1950, told me they were 
greeted on arrival at their Basic Train- 
ing Center by an officer who said, 
“Good afternoon, gentlemen, I'm here to 
welcome you on behalf of the command- 
ing general. I hope your stay is a pleasant 
and rewarding one.” 

The biggest emphasis during training 
was placed on classroom work. Close- 
order drill, calisthenics, rifle range prac- 
tice were cut down so the soldier would 
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have time to devote to Army manuals. 

On entering the clothing warehouse, 
recruits were told that they were ex- 
pected to conduct themselves in the vari- 
ous sections just as they would in a 
civilian department store. They were 
urged to make the same demands of the 
GI tailors that they would make if they 
were in Brooks Brothers. As for haircuts, 
strict orders were issued that each man 
would determine his own hair style and 
the GI haircut would henceforth be a 
matter of choice. 


Or ail changes probably none could 
compare with what happened to that 
ancient and revered  institution—the 
gripe. In my day, if you had a gripe you 
got your TS slip and stood in line at the 
Chaplain’s. But not the “new” Army. 
Right from the beginning, the gripe was 
given dignity and importance. For ex- 
ample. here’s a verbatim copy of a letter 
the commanding general of Fort Riley 
sent to the mother of every recruit: 


“We learned a lot of things in Korea . . . mostly that sissies don’t win wars.” 
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Dear Mrs. Mother: 

As part of your son’s acceptance 
in the Army,a photograph was taken 
shortly after he received his new 
uniform jacket and cap. I think you 
would be interested in having a re- 
production of the picture, so I am 
forwarding the atlached copy. 

“It is my foremost desire that 
every member of the 100th Division 
be given the best possible care. Here 
at Fort Rile y we have good facilities 
for medical attention, education and 
recreation. Also, as you probably 
know, we are placing great emphasis 
on character training for the young 
men of the Army. 

“Tf at any time you would like to 
correspond with any of the officers 
in the division concerning your 
son’s activities, we shall be happy to 
be of service to you. 

Very sincerely yours, 
L. J. Whitlock, 
Major General U.S. Army, 


Commanding. 


The response to these letters was im- 
mediate and continuous. Every gripe 
contained in a letter from her loved one 
was instantly relayed by Ma to the gen- 
eral himself, with a demand that the 
offending condition be corrected. An ex- 
tensive congressional inquiry resulted 
from one such letter. A young recruit, 
newly arrived in Germany, wrote his 
father that he had no ammunition for 
his pistol. The father, incensed that he 
was paying his taxes but his son had no 
bullets, demanded that his congressman 
take immediate action. He did. A group 
composed of senators and high-ranking 
members of the Inspector General's staff 
investigated. In due course the father 
received a terse letter of explanation: 
“On investigation, this office determined 
that firearm for which your son had no 
ammunition was a souvenir German Lu- 
ger. This weapon ts not stocked by the 
U.S. Army,” 

To handle food gripes, the Army estab- 
lished Menu Boards run by enlisted men. 
When they reported the men did not like 
a particular food or recipe it was quickly 
replaced with something deemed to be 
more palatable. 

At Fort Dix, every company comman- 
der had a weekly gripe session which 
recruits were urged to attend; their every 
complaint was given serious considera- 
tion, and they were encouraged to tattle 
on any noncom who had been discourte- 
ous to them during the previous week. As 
a further solicitation of the recruits’ well- 
being at Fort Dix, “homesickness week 
ends” were a regular camp feature. The 
various company commanders wrote let- 
ters to the parents of every recruit, in- 
viting them to spend week ends with 
their. boys as an antidote to homesick- 
ness. “It’s good to have the mothers 
around,” is the way one officer expressed 
it. 

You are probably wondering by now 
what caused this revolution in the armed 
forces. An Army doesn't hang chintz on 
its barracks’ windows of its own volition. 
Actually, there were a combination of 
circumstances which brought this about. 

In the first place, after World War IL 
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ended, there was no provision for a draft, 
so the Army had to fill its 500,000 quota 
by voluntary enlistment. An officer who 
worked on that. recruitment drive told 
me, “We found out right off the bat that 
we couldn’t recruit a voluntary Army in 
this country—our basic attitude toward 
military service has to undergo a_ big 
change. before that’s possible. Well, we 

knew we couldn't achieve that kind of 
education, so we did the next best thing— 
we tried to make the Army attractive as 
a steppingstone to a post-Army cureer. 
‘Join the Army and Learn a Trade,’ 
our posters said. We told young men to 
spend a couple of years with us in a 
pleasant environment and they'd come 
out skilled radio mechanics or radar 
experts or weather forecasters. The big 
emphasis was on book work, and our 
Army camps were turned into campuses. 

“Well, the drive worked pretty good, 
except for one thing—we had a ‘lousy 
Army. These guys had come in to get a 
fast, free education, and they were not 
going to learn how to right-face or shoot 
a rifle if they could help it.” 

A second factor that contributed to 
the country-club-Army was the wide- 
spread attitude that new weapons and 
techniques had mechanized the armed 
forces to the point where personal rug- 
gedness was no longer an important fac- 
tor. Exponents of this point of view had 
only to point to how neatly the war with 
Japan had stopped after an atom bomb 
had been dropped. 

A third “sissification” element resulted 
from a report issued. in 1946 by a board 
headed by Lieutenant General James H. 
Doolittle. This board had been ap- 
pointed by the then Secretary of War, the 
late Robert P. Patterson, to investigate 
ollicer-enlisted-man relationships. As a 
matter of fact, the appointment of the 
board was a wise move and its recom- 
mendations were not, per se, contribu- 
tory to a soft Army, but they were 
interpreted in a way that brought about 
this result. 

On the board with Doolittle were three 
officers and two enlisted men, all heavily 
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decorated veterans of World War II. 
They held hearings, they sifted written 
reports, they reviewed the entire history 
of the U.S. Army, they studied all the 
differences in the Army “caste system” 

between enlisted and commissioned per- 
sonnel; these differences covered every 
phase of GI existence from pay and uni- 
form allowance to segregation in post 
movie theaters. A giant survey was run 
to find out exactly ‘what former enlisted 
men thought of officers, and with such a 
magnificent opportunity at their dispos- 
al, agerieved dogfaces really went to 
town. They complained that officers did 
not take a personal interest in their wel- 
fare, that they never gave recognition or 
praise to a well-done job, that they abused 
their rank by using Army vehicles for 
social purposes, and by taking unfair ad- 
vantage in getting liquor, dates, good 
hotel rooms, restaurant tables; the former 
GI's were particularly bitter about those 
signs that read, “Off Limits to Enlisted 
Men,” and they complained about dis- 
parities in food, housing, leave, saluting, 
uniforms and the whole court m: irtial 
procedure. 


iftsee were two statements in the sur- 
vey that GI's agreed with almost 100 per- 
cent—*The Army would be a lot better if 
officers and enlisted personnel were more 
friendly with each other,” and “An officer 
will not lose the respect of his men if he 
pals around with them off duty.” 
Heeding what they regarded as the 
clear call of duty, the Doolittle Board 
ame up with a long list of conclusions 
and recommendations: Abolish off-limits 
signs, enable enlisted men to present 
grievances to the Inspector General at 
least once a month, allow enlisted men 
on courts-martial, require enlisted men 
and officers to wear the same uniform, 
abolish all discriminatory phrases such 
as “officers and their ladies, enlisted men 
and their wives,” abolish the hand salute 
off Army installations, and on and on. 
The work of the board was best summed 
up in its Recommendation No. 11: “The 
abolishment of all statues, regulations, 


customs, and traditions which discourage 
or forbid social association of soldiers of 
similar likes and tastes, because of mili- 
tary rank.” They eyen recommended that 
“the terms and concepts, ‘enlisted men’ 
and ‘officer’ be eliminated, and all mili- 
tary personnel be referred lo as ‘sol- 
diers.’”” 

The Army interpreted these recom- 
mendations in the manner that has al- 
ready been described, with the result that 
when war broke out in Korea an entirely 
new kind of Army, new not only to this 
country’s military tradition but unique 
in the history of the world’s armies, was 
sent into combat. It was an Army that 
was a whiz at doing homework, but on 
the tough terrain in Korea against a foe 
that couldn't read or write but one that 
could fight around the clock, it was shock- 
ingly inept. Vhe very rudiments of basic 
training had to be taught to troops al- 
ready at the front. Some of them handled 
machine guns and mortars for the first 
time. Serving under veteran commanders 
and noncoms who quickly realized the 
seriousness of the situation, the members 
of the new Army were rudely introduced 
to their first taste of Army Life. They 
were informed, in a manner that encom 
passed neither “please” nor “thank you,” 
that there would be no weekly gripe ‘ses- 
sions, that a GI was a GI and an officer 
was an officer and that the former would 
take orders from the latter without being 
able to put the matter to a vote, that life 
henceforth was going to be rough and 
sweaty, and for the benefit of those who 
felt they were not given adequate voice 
in the conduct of affairs, a fresh batch of 
TS slips was being made available. 

There is disagreement today as to 
whether the Doolittle Report deserves 
the blame it is receiving in the Pentagon 
—there are those who say that all its 
recommendations could have been car- 
ricd out without such disastrous results. 

Be that as it may, when things began 
to look bleakest in Korea, Army men who 
had watched the growth of the polite, 
democratic Army with much misgiving, 
began to assert themselves. But as every 
serviceman knows, changing Army regu- 
lations is harder than winning a war. 

It has only been in the last few months 
that the Army has succeeded in getting 
its old face back, and I went to the Penta- 
gon to find out how it was being done. I 
had a lengthy conference with the top 
olficers in the Army’s Organization and 
Training Division, which, in addition to 
Colonel “Hayden and Colonel Moore, in- 
cluded Colonels Glenn F. Rogers, James 
J. Tolson, and Louis F. Hamele. These 
are the men, highly-decorated World 
War II and Korean veterans themselves, 
who have been in charge of toughening 
up the Army’s soft hide. 

“We relearned an old lesson in the 
three years we fought in Korea,” Colonel 
Hayden told me, “and that’s that soft 
soldiers are the first to be killed. This 
idea of turning the Army into a democ- 
racy just can’t work. It’s the one phase 
of our lives that has to be undemocratic. 
You can’t debate whether to take a hill 
or cross a river—the things a man must 
do in combat are against every human 
instinct. He can’t resign, refuse, strike or 
vote. Of course the Army has a caste 
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Chevrolet’s 3 new engines 
put new fun under your foot 
and a great big grin 

on your face! 


You’ll want to read about the 
new V8 and two new 6’s here. 


But it’s even better 
to let them speak 
for themselves on the road. 


You’ve got the greatest choice going in the Motoramic 
Chevrolet! Would you like to boss the new ‘*Turbo- 
Fire V8”? around . . . strictly in charge when the light 


flashes green . . . calm and confident when the road 
snakes up a steep grade? (Easy does it—you’re handling 
162 “horses” with an 8 to 1 compression ratio!) Or 
would you prefer the equally thrilling performance 
of one of the two new 6’s? There’s the new “Blue- 
Flame 136” teamed with the extra-cost option of a 
smoother Powerglide. And the new ‘‘Blue-Flame 123” 
with either the new standard transmission or the extra- 
cost option of new Touch-Down Overdrive. See why 
Chevrolet is stealing the thunder from the high-priced 


cars? It has that high-priced, high-fashion look and 
everything good that goes with it! Let your Chevrolet 
dealer demonstrate. . . . Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


Motoramic Sy ore than a new car...a new coneept of low-cost motoring! 


system—it’s a necessity. Because of its size 
and purpose, the Army must depend 
“pon involuntary service and therein is 
its problem.” 


ins 

W. were given combat troops in 
Korea,” Colonel Tolson said. “who 
froze in their tracks—out of fear I'd say— 
when the first .122 shell burst near them 
but far enough away so that they could 
not possibly have been hit. They'd never 
heard a shell burst or been exposed to 
fire. It made no sense to eliminate this 
feature of their stateside training just 
because one GT had been killed in a freak 
accident. But that’s what had happened. 
And his mother had written her con- 
gressman and a whole phase of training 
had been abolished, That may be de- 
mocracy but it won't teach a soldier to 
follow a barrage, and that’s the best life- 
protector he’s got. If the soldier doesn't 
follow a barrage closely—let’s say he 
won't get nearer to it than 400 yards— 
then no matter that artillery has been hit- 
ting on target for 24 hours, by the time 
the GL covers the intervening 400 yards 
the enemy has had time to get the mor- 
tiurs and burps set up. 

“You see, it’s like learning to use the 
buyz saw in manual training; it’s one 
thing to be lectured about it but it’s quite 
umother to be able to use it yourself. 
Now maybe one boy in a hundred thou- 
sands gets a finger cut off, still there is 
Vo substitute for the actual experience. 
We can prove that no phase of infantry 
training is as dangerous as driving a hot 
red on a highway, yet parents beef about 
our conduct but do nothing about the 
way their sons risk their lives on the 
highways. 

“There were troops in Korea,” Colonel 
Hamele said, “who panicked at the sound 
of their own artillery passing over their 
heads on the way to strike the enemy. 
There's no doubt you have less fear of a 
thing you understand than one you don’t. 
! remember a ranger battalion in Hurt- 
gen Forest that followed a barrage of 
240s at 100 yards. Now that took real 
guts but not a man was injured and they 
got wonderful results because the Krauts 
were still flattened out when they got to 
them,” 

“In combat eyery man depends on the 
man next to him,’’ Colonel Hayden ob- 
served. “He must have confidence in 
that man. ‘There has been a lot of talk 
about failure to fire, Lt was generally 
thought that this failure stemmed from 
the American soldier's unwillingness to 
kill, which has been taught him from 
childhood. Did it ever occur to you that 
this failure to fire may result from his 
abhorrence of getting killed by sticking 
his head up? ‘The man who doesn’t and 
won't fire has no sense of obligation to 
the men around him, But if you give him 
confidence and selfrespect—and it can 
be done to a great degree through train- 
ing—you have a fighting man who will 
shoot and kill.” 

Colonel Hayden's remark reminded 
Colonel Rogers of a World War LL ex- 
perience as a case in point: ‘There was 
a company in Italy which twice won the 
Presidential Unit Citation. Eve ry man in 
it fought. No one could understand why 
this one company was so outstanding, but 
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one day the commander explained it. 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘I figured out who was 
the strongest character in the company. 
It was the first sergeant. Whenever we 
went into combat I got up ahead just 
like the book says and. led. The sergeant 
brought up the rear. His orders were to 
shoot the first bastard who moved to the 
rear, As a result, every man in my com- 
pany moved torward, firing. A company 
in which every man fires can take almost 
any battalion objective. Pretty soon there 
was no need for the first sergeant. Every 
man had pride in his outfit and his own 
toughness. Their casualties were lighter 
too,’ 

“Of course this is an extreme case,” 
Colonel Rogers pointed out, “but it does 
illustrate that where men become a unit 
and acquire a sense of identity with that 
unit, they will fight.” 

In an effort to convert our Army into 


Tired witness of a long, hard day. 


a lean and aggressive force, here are 
some of the changes now being put into 
effect: 

1, Last September, off-post saluting was 
re- Anstituted, 

The obstacle course has been made 
heh as a cob and the recruit runs all 
the obstacles and against time. 

3. With no exceptions, enlisted person- 
nel get cight weeks basic training and 
then go, for another eight weeks, to a 
specialty school or receive adyanced in- 
fantry training, 

4, Filty percent of all basic training is 
now devoted to physic: ul conditioning, 
with emphasis on vigorous calisthenics 
and de-emphasis on book work, 

5, Orders have been issued to give non- 
commissioned officers more authority and 
prestige, and that discipline be tightened 
up all along the line, beginning with the 
officer corps. 

But the one thing that perhaps best 
typifies the Army's determination to get 
its guts back is a sign that greets all in- 
ductees at Camp Roberts, California. In 
bold, black letters the new soldier is told: 
MORE SWEAT, LESS BLOOD. The 
sign harks back to old hell-for-leather 


General Patton's statement that, “Fatigue 
makes cowards of us all.” 

On March 1, about half of the Army’s 
480,000 noncoms will be stripped of their 
rank and given the rank of specialist. 
This will allow them to get the same pay 
but it will deprive them of many privi- 
leges now rated by noncoms (no KP, 
guard duty, etc.) The reason for this is 
that the Army wants to return command 
responsibility and prestige to the line 
noncoms and take it away from office 
personnel and other specialists. 

ROTC graduates are put through a 
tough series of classroom and field tests 
which they must pass to avoid being 
thrown into the draft hopper. 

An effort is being made to give com- 
pany commanders more power to pun- 
ish minor infractions without holding a 
court martial. Congress has been re- 
quested to revise the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice to permit this. 

Thirty percent of all field training is 
now devoted to night exercises. This has 
resulted from the fact that in Korea the 
Chinese and North Korean soldiers 
fought often and well after dark. Also, 
the new weapons of war being what they 
are, the Army figures that men will be 
less vulnerable targets if they are skilled 
in night fighting. 

Infiltration courses with live mine 
fields and machine guns, have been re- 
instituted, 

A brand-new uniform, which should 
make the GI look spiffier and improve 
his morale, is just about through the test- 
ing stage and will be issued within the 
near future. 

The recruiting campaign that pictured 
the Army as a place to learn a useful 
civilian trade has been ditched. Army 
brass feel that a volunteer Army can 
never succeed in this country, and that 
the men who enter the armed services 
should know that they are there to be- 
come good soldiers and for no other rea- 
son, 

On the basis of my camp observations, 
I can certainly vouch for the fact that the 
Army today is every bit as rough as it 
was when it had me in its claws back in 
1942. ‘The reveille bugle goes off be- 
tween 4:30 and 5:30, depending on the 
camp, and the men are out in front of 
the barracks for roll call within five min- 
utes after reveille. 


I didn't hear one “please” or “thank 
you” or “gentlemen” anywhere, although 
the men were generally handled pretty 
decently and not browbeaten in the 
“Brother Rat’ manner which sometimes 
cropped up during World War II. 

‘Today’s GI, I found, is on a 44-hour 
week, with no off-base passes during the 
first month and week-end passes occa- 
sionally given during the second month 
of training. Ma and Pa are kept as far 
away from the preserve as possible. 1 
asked one camp commander why the re- 
cruits were restricted to base the first 
month and he told me it was for their 
own protection. “We have a rough train- 
ing program here,” he ‘said, “and until 
these boys toughen up physically they 
need all the rest they can get.” 

The 20-mile hike is back in flower, and 
now again [Continued on page 62] 
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FOR 1955! Ii’s purringly quiet, free of 
vibration...an incredibly soft-spoken motor that brings new smoothness, 
new relaxation to outboarding. And it gives you the revolutionary feature 
that has taken the outboarding world bystorm: Bail-a-matic power bailing. \ 

Just one ride with the new Scott-Atwater will tell you: here’s the motor 
that has everything! Luxuriously quiet performance, spirited power, and 
all the convenience features that identify the modern outboard: automatic 
power bailing; remote Stowaway fuel tank; full gearshift (forward, neutral, 
reverse); twist-grip speed control; snap-off hood; built-in remote control 
connections. 
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See this truly modern motor at your dealer’s now! His name is in your 
phone book classified section. 


729520 


FOB Factory 


BAIL-A-MATIC ends labor- | SMOOTH, QUIET OPERATION results from (1) Hush- 
ious dipping, dumping. Spring Mount on powerhead and boat bracket; (2) 
Keeps your boatdryauto- exclusive Aquamute Exhaust (circled) which climinates 
matically ! sputtering relief ports. { 


FREE! 16-page color booklet about all six Scott-Atwater motors: 30, 16, 10, 774, 
5 and 3.6 h.p. Write Scott-Atwater Mfg. Co., Minneapolis 13, Minn., Dept. T-25. 


Horsepower certified by OBC. Price information subject to change. 


See the Super (iO with Bail-a-matic! 
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The Christmas gift IS By that became 


mw RESOLUTION 


A NEW YEAR'S 


Christmas day millions received a beautiful 
package of Seagram’s 7 Crown. One 
look and they knew this was the whiskey 
they had heard praised for years. One 
taste and they knew they’d never drink 
another brand, for no finer taste is 
possible. That’s how their favorite Christmas 
gift became their favored whiskey ... 
and their New Year’s resolution. 
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SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 


Prince of the Lonely Isle 


Irish-American James Hickey loved royal life so much, duels 
and all, that when the kings around him called it quits, 
he set up his own principality—and almost caused a war 


BY MORTON M. HUNT 


aron James Aloysius Harden-Hickey’s affair with history 

began on a summer day in 1888. At that time the 
34-year-old baron was standing on the bridge of a three- 
masted English merchantman, the Astoria, as she came 
around onto a starboard tack to head in toward a tiny 
island in the South Atlantic. He had never heard of the 
island before; he was never to hear the last of it. But before 
it killed him, he almost made himself a royal prince. 

The Astoria was taking the elegant silk-waistcoated 
baron of the Holy Roman Empire into another world. 
Paris boulevardier, who wore the small beard of a French 
officer and held his tall frame ramrod-straight had _ re- 
nounced his past. His marriage to the beautiful Comtesse 
de Péry had broken up after nearly ten years. The Royalist 
cause he had brilliantly fought for in his magazine and on 
the dueling field was fading and lost. And the fortune he 
had inherited had shrunk through lawsuits to nearly noth- 
ing. Harden-Hickey had finally fled from it all, to seek 
peace of soul in India or China. 

But as the Astoria had sailed into the South Atlantic a 
storm had blown up. The Astoria ran before the howling 
winds, her canvas ripped, her shrouds carried away, and 
her cargo and water casks shifted about and broken open. 
The baron had loved every minute of the wild storm. When 
it finally blew away and the sea grew calm, Captain Jackson 
ruefully took survey and checked his position. 

“I’m making for Trinidad,” he told the baron. “We'll 
lay by for quick repairs while we pick up fresh water and 
put in a store of turtle meat.” 

“Trinidad?” said Harden-Hickey. “But that’s in the West 
Indies, 2,500 miles northwest of here.” 

“This is a different Trinidad,” said the captain. “All by 
itself, middle of the ocean, 700 miles east of Brazil; it lies 
about 20 degrees 30 minutes south and 29-19 west. Little 
thing, uninhabited. I’ve stopped there for water before 


and for turtle flesh—that is the finest meat in the world.” 

“What nation does it belong to?” asked Harden-Hickey. 

“Nobody knows,” said Jackson. “The English, Portuguese 
and Brazilians have all landed there, but nobody seems to 
care much; it’s too small and far away. Look—even my 
admiralty chart doesn’t show any affiliation.” 

The Astoria limped along, and a day later the lookout 
raised land. They came around below the island from the 
south; it was a sight that made Baron Harden-Hickey weak 
with excitement. 

The sea was calm except for the slow swells that roll in 
this region; the sky was a clean-swept subtropical azure. 
Dead ahead there hung a high billowing banner of cloud. 
And rising out of the sea beneath that banner the baron 
saw a fairy island. 

Only a few miles across, it thrust up a tumbled outline 
of ragged hills, soaring peaks and lush mist-lined valleys. 
At the extreme west a fantastic pillar of rock rose slender 
and straight a thousand feet into the air; at the extreme 
east a huge smooth cone of rock reared equally high. In 
between, the profile of the island rose from the water, some- 
times in sheer cliffs 800 feet high, sometimes climbing from 
low jagged coral shores through gentle dark-green upland 
slopes to wildly upthrusting ridges and mountains. The 
white thread of a waterfall wavered on the western side and 
over the island a cloud of thousands upon thousands of sea- 
birds wheeled with shrill drowsy cries. 

Harden-Hickey was overwhelmed by the air of enchant- 
ment and romance. And the island belonged to no one! A 
wild unreasonable idea began to form in his mind—this 
was one of the last unclaimed bits of land left in the world! 

“I must go ashore with your landing party,” he told 
Captain Jackson. 

“Of course,” Jackson said. “I knew you'd want to. Every- 
one feels the spell of it. Roam around as you like, but be 
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Baron Harden-Hickey set off to explore the island by himself and found a dream of empire that he could never let go. 


back in two days if you wish to sail on the Astoria.” 

Landing was a treacherous job because of huge swells 
and the encircling ring of coral, but finally the crewmen 
beached their boat in a sheltered spot. Harden-Hickey went 
off, pack on back, to explore; he came back two days later, 
but some part of him never really came back at all. 

The island, he found, was about four miles long and 
two wide. Warm trade winds blew all day and kept the 


subtropical temperature comfortable. Miraculously th 
no insect life—at least, there were no mosquitoes or 
i s. Near the shore the ground was overrun 
with swarms of land crabs big as a man’s hand, and when 
Harden-Hickey saw the sailors making a rich stew of them, 
he realized the crabs were an immense economic asset. Up 
in the hills, he was startled to see goats and pigs crashing 
through bushes—the wild descendants of animals turned 
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loose on the island more than a century earlier. Around 
the shores he observed the waters teeming with swarms of 
jackfish, dolphin and rock cod, while monstrous 500-pound 
rreen turtles slumbered on the shores in the hot sun. 

The absurdly romantic idea overwhelmed Harden- 
Hickey. Here was a paradise, here he could set up a domain 
of which he would be absolute ruler, a self-made prince. 

In the presence of the sailors the elegant baron stripped 
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Illustrated by William A. Smith 


off his shirt, drew a triangle on it and raised it on a pole 
as a crude flag. “This island is derelict,” he said. “I there- 


fore claim it for myself, in my own name, without affiliation 
with any nation on earth.” The sailors smiled, but there 
was something about the man that made them reluctant to 
laugh out loud. 

For Harden-Hickey came of a breed of men no longer 
being born. The soul of a Pizzaro [Continued on page 88] 
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Buried high in the hills where time has passed them by, the Meos live in primitive huts that are shifted with the crops. 


The Meos live so deep in the Siamese jungle that they’ve never heard of the United States. 
They are only farmers, but they contribute to the moral ruin of millions. They grow 


the most evil crop 
in the world 


by Edward Lind 


Photographed for TRUE by the Author 
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pium is an expensive vice. An addict may spend more 
O money to satisfy his craving than some men earn in a 
lifetime. Yet, buried deep in the jungles of northern Siam, 
a primitive tribe of people harvest the stuff as though it 
were cotton and sell it for the small sum of $100 per pound. 

These people, the Meos, are 500 years behind the times. 
They live only 300 airline miles from Bangkok, yet they 
have never heard of their dangerous neighbor, Red China. 
They don’t know whether the world is round or flat, and 
America is an unknown word to them. They are interested 
in two things: raising children, and, raking in the profit 
from the white-petaled poppies that grow all around them. 

But in one way, they're smart. Most of them won’t smoke 
the crop they grow. And in that they are wiser than the 
wretches of gray skin and protruding bones who labor for 
a few ticals in Bangkok so they can crawl into an opium 
den and lose themselves and their sadness in the dreams 
of the poppy. 

I took a few days off during a recent tour of duty in 
Bangkok, where I work for Pan American Airways, to go 
on a safari to one of the Meo villages. Torben Bruel, forest 
manager for East Asiatic Co., took my wife, Ruth, some 
friends and myself in from Prae, where we went by train 
to meet him. 

He was ready with two pack elephants and their mahouts, 
who could speak the Meo tongue. Our part of the trip be- 
gan by Jeep from Prae to the foot of the mountains 30 miles 
away, then an eight-mile walk on the toughest, hottest 
jungle trail I have ever seen. Maybe my desk-jockey condi- 
tion just made it seem tough. Come to think of it, it didn’t 
seem to bother Bruel and his three mountaineers, who are 
Danes and as tough as they come. 

The spot where we started our trip is about as far into 
civilization as any of the Meos ever [Continued on page 63] 


A harvester displays opium yield from one single poppy. 


A Meo couple, colorful if not clean-smelling. 


Meo father takes a pipe—but growers are seldom addicted. 
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With the women and the gold of Panama just across the plain, Morgan urged on his battered men for a final effort. 


BLOODY HENRY MORGAN 


Combining the crafty tactics of a guerrilla general and the skill of an admiral, this 
burly buccaneer scourged the Spanish Main. His crews looted, raped, pillaged and tor- 
tured with such telling effect that Morgan earned an empire—as well as a knighthood 


BY JOSEPH MILLARD 


Illustrated by Tore Asplund 


A TRUE BOOK-LENGTH FEATURE 


t was mid-December of 1654 when young Henry Mc 

first saw the West Indian island of Barbados rising out 
of the sea, a riot of incredible blues and greens and dazzling 
white under the hot tropical sun. He knew, in that first 
long look, that he had found his world. 

Behind him he had left a London gray, damp and cold 
with winter. Behind him, too, he had left a King’s deputy 
with a sore belly and a broken jaw and a useless warrant for 
the arrest of “one Henry Morgan, Welshman,” on charges 
of brawling. Morgan was 20 years old, stocky and muscular, 
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with a heavy face and cold protruding eyes. He already 
knew what he wanted of life—wealth, power and all the rum 
his belly could hold. His flight from London had brought 
him to the fountainhead of all three. 

With his seaman’s p in his pocket, Henry Morgan 
plunged ashore and headed for the nearest groggery. 
“Rum,” he said, and slapped down his money in the cool, 
deep shadows of the shop. 

“Rumbullion,” the bartender corrected genially, setting 
out a bottle of black and syrupy [Continued on page 94] 
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Bench-rest shooters on the firing line at the matches of the Pine Tree Rifle Club last fall. The dream—ten shots, one hole. 


“TO HELL WITH 
THE BULL'S-EYE” 


TRUE’s gun expert reports on a strange 
cult of superaccurate shooters who build 
.22’s that look like space guns. What’s 
more, all this cult cares about is put- 


ting all their bullets into the same hole a 4 : ‘ ee 


BENCH. 
COMP. 

RELAY — 
MATCH No 


BY LUCIAN CARY . 


The record in the 200-yard class—10 
shots that touch.a dime and miss bull. 
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Bench-rest rifles: they are weird and wonderful. Right: comparing holes—strip below targets moved, recorded hits. 


or the past 400-odd years gunmakers have been trying 
F:: produce superaccurate rifles that could put a series 
of bullets into the same hole. No gunmaker has yet achieved 
perfection, but more progress has been made in the past 
five years than in the previous fifty. 

Just last May the world’s record for the best ten-shot 
group at 200 yards was broken twice at Dubois, Pennsyl- 
vania. Last Labor Day week end I went up to Johnstown, 
New York, for the eighth annual bench-rest matches of the 
Pine Tree Rifle Club. I wanted to talk to some of these 
record-breakers. 

Regular riflematch men shoot for score. They aim at 
the bull’s-eye. But these bench-rest shooters just don’t care 
about the target. They say, “To hell with the bull’s-eye.” 
All they care about is a tight group of shots somewhere on 
the target paper. The scoring measurement is taken from 
the centers of the widest shots. If it looks close to a record 
group of shots, the bench-rest riflemen check the target 
with very accurate optical instruments. 

At Dubois last May, M. H. Walker of Ilion, New York, 
broke the existing record by putting ten shots at 200 yards 
in a group officially measured as .5708 inches. A little later 
that same afternoon Sam Clark, Jr., of Waterville, Maine, 
broke Walker's new record with a group that measured 


.5276 inches. In both cases every shot would have dented 
a dime—at 200 yards. 

Such shooting is done from a heavy bench rest, usually 
with one sand bag on a pedestal under the fore-end of the 
rifle and another sand bag on the bench under the toe of 
the rifle stock. The sight is a telescope of from 15 to 30 
power with which a man can aim at a postage stamp 200 
yards away. 

The object of bench-rest shooting is to eliminate the 
error of the shooter so far as possible and thus determine 
the error of the rifle and its ammunition. 

Some error remains, especially if there is wind to allow 
for. But aside from the ability to hold the rifle the same 
way every time, with the same pressures, the skill of a bench- 
rest shooter is in selecting and tuning up a rifle and in 
hand loading his ammunition. The most difficult task is to 
swage uniform bullets with lead cores and copper jackets. 

A man who has a good group started with more shots to 
fire is under the strain of competition, even if he’s sure all 
his bullets are uniform. He’s in just as tight a place as a 
golfer who knows he has to sink a 30-foot putt to win, Sam 
Clark told me that his bench was next to that of Jack 
Snyder, himself a fine shot. At one tense point Clark turned 
to Snyder and said: “I wish this were a five shot match in- 
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stead of ten. I've got five down there that look like half an 
inch.” Clark was using a 30-power scope on his rifle and, 
knowing how far apart the rings on the target were, he 
could judge his group within a few hundredths of an inch. 
Snyder finished his string and watched Clark’s target 
through his scope. Clark got four more shots down there 
without appreciably enlarging his group. The tenth and 
final shot was the tough one. If it stayed in the group Clark 
had a new world’s record. If it went out by a sixteenth of 
an inch he didn’t. A slight puff of wind, the kind no one 
but a rifleman or a yachtman notices, would carry the bul- 
let out more than that. Clark thought the weather was 
changing and maybe he'd better wait as long as the time 
limit. permitted. Snyder took a look at the weather, There 
was almost no wind at the moment but he thought there 
might be some in another few seconds. Snyder said: “Shoot 
now.” Clark did. And that put it in the bag. 

If I had accomplished what Clark did I'd set great store 
by it. 

In the nature of things a best group is apt to be a lucky 
group. The average of five matches comes nearer to scien- 
tific proof. And having known Sam Clark and his shooting 
for twenty years I feel safe in saying that he would agree 
with me. Walker is co-holder, with Colonel Crawford Hol- 
lidge of Marstons Mill, Massachusetts, of the record ten- 
shot group at 100 yards—.2677 inches. Note that this record 
group is a trifle more than half as big as the record group 
at twice the distance. On the record of the last year I'd 
say that Mike Walker has the edge on any bench-rest 
shooter in the country—not a wide edge, but an edge. 

What's a bench-rest match like? There were a hundred 
men shooting at Johnstown last September and even more 
at Dubois in May. They back their cars up side by side and 
most of them load their ammunition from a table or a plat- 
form anchored to the bumper. They have swaged their 
bullets before they started, but they assemble their am- 


munition as they shoot. For the most part they're a pretty 
professional crowd—rifle makers, barrel makers. loading- 
tool makers, fine mechanics. If you refer to a “tenth” they 
know you mean a ten-thousandth of an inch and not a 
tenth of an inch. They speak a language that few deer hunt- 
ers would understand. Neither their rifles nor their ammu- 
nition are the sort you can buy in a gun store. Their kind 
of shooting has been done in this country for more than a 
hundred years—telescope sights and all. But it’s only in the 
last few years that bench-rest shooters have been numbered 
by the thousand rather than by the dozen. 

At first they shot for a record that was more than 50 years 
old. On May 6, 1901, C. W. Rowland of Boulder, Colorado, 
made a record ten-shot group at 200 yards. This group, 
recently re-measured by optical means, was .725 inches. 
The fact that this record was accepted when there were no 
Witnesses was a tribute to Rowland’s reputation. He was 
known to have made many groups only a little larger than 
this one. On August 17, 1952, Frank Cooper broke the 
Rowland record at Seattle, Washington, with a group offi- 
cially measured as .6378 inches between the centers of the 
widest shots. 

I remember as a boy hearing rifle shooters argue whether 
or not Rowland’s record would ever be broken, just as track 
fans once argued whether a man would ever run a mile in 
four minutes. The point is that it took men several hun- 
dred years to make a record as good as Rowland's and fifty 
years to break it. j 

Few people realize how good Rowland’s shooting was. A 
rifle for deer or larger game is considered sufficiently ac- 
curate if it will average ten-shot groups of six inches at 
200 yards. A high-grade bolt-action rifle in .270 or .30-06 
caliber shooting factory ammunition may average ten-shot 
groups of four inches at 200 yards. But this is exceptional. 
A proper bencl-rest rifle is expected to average an inch and 
a quarter at 200 yards. In no case did a man shooting in 


Mike Walker, co-holder with Crawford Hollidge of the 100-yard bench-rest 
record, uses simple tripod and sandbag rests. Sam Clark, Jr.. who stole the 
200-yard wophy from Walker, braces his gun (right) like Rube Goldberg. 
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Bench-rest shooters ignore factory ammo, load their own. Here Mike Walker micrometers lead wire from which slugs will 
be cut and weighed (center). Right: the precision dies of Biehler and Astles shape and jacket each lead bullet. 


Left: cartridge primers are handpressed into factory cases which have already been fired to form them to the chamber 
of Walker’s personal rifle. Center: the chosen powder formula is dispensed. Right: a copper-clad nose gets shoved home. 


the 200-yard ten-shot matches at Dubois or Johnstown last 
year win a match with a group larger than one inch, and of 
course, you just didn’t have a chance if your group was 
bigger than a quarter. 

How is such shooting done, how are the groups meas- 
ured, and how do the judges know that there are actually 
five shots, or ten shots, in a ragged break in the target? 


T° take the last question first: it was long ago observed 
that a dishonest shooter, having got a few good shots 
down there, might fire the rest into the backstop and claim 
that they all had gone through the break in the paper. For 
that matter an honest shooter can fail to keep his count cor- 
rectly, The answer is a long strip of wrapping paper, eight 
inches wide, driven by an electric motor. This strip is be- 
hind the targets. It moyes only a foot or two an hour but it 
moyes fast enough so that no matter how closely the shots 
on the record target are clustered they are separated on 
the moving strip so they can be counted. If the moving 
strip shows that less than the required number of shots 
was fired on the record target, it is disqualified. If it shows 
more it is accepted, since if a man wants to enlarge his 
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group by firing extra shots he will be permitted to do so. 

The rifles used today in bench-rest shooting are quite 
different from the Pope muzzle loader using cast lead bul- 
lets that Rowland shot in making the record that stood 
so long. They are almost invariably of .22 caliber but they 
are not the familiar .22 rim fire. The .22 long-rifle cartridge 
fires a lead bullet at a velocity of about 1,140 feet a second. 
The .22 center-fire cartridges used in bench-rest shooting 
fire a bullet jacketed with copper at a velocity of from 
3,100 to 3,800 feet a second at the muzzle. 

Formerly, nine times out of ten, the cartridge was a wild 
cat. That is, the cartridge case was a modification of some 
factory cartridge. The .219 Wasp is an example and it is 
still the most popular one. It is made by shortening and 
changing the shoulder angle of the factory .219 Zipper. 
Recently a factory case introduced by Remington and 
called the .222 has challenged the Wasp. It can be loaded 
to equal accuracy and the recoil is somewhat less. Mike 
Walker helped design it and he now uses it in all his bench- 
rest shooting. 

The typical bench-rest rifle weighs between 15 and 19 
pounds—twice as much as a big- [Continued on page 73| 
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Table-Top Gardening 


Made of aluminum, plywood and plastic sheeting, this little greenhouse 
occupies but 12 square feet of wall space in your basement or garage. 
In it, you can grow your own vegetables and flowers all winter long 


by Walter lan Fischman 


PX 1X 1/16" 
ALUM. ANGLE 
36° LONG 


3/4" NO 8 
ALUM. WOOD 
SCREWS INTO 
PLYWOOD TOP 
& BOTTOM 


———— 


, ; 
3/4" PLYWOOD 30°X 54 =| 


TOP & BOTTOM 


4"X 1" ALUM BAR 
ALL BRACES SAME 
LENGTH 


IX 1X 116" ALUM. ANGLE 


ALL FASTENINGS 
10-24 X 3/4" ALUM. 
MACH. SCREWS & NUTS 
BASE 


t’s winter, Outside, the February wind is whistling across 

bleak, snow-covered streets. Inside, your wife calls in 
from the kitchen, “Supper will be ready in 10 minutes. 
Will you pick some salad vegetables?” You go down to 
the basement and pluck luscious, vine-ripened tomatoes 
and firm, crisp cucumbers. The luxury of out-of-season 
fresh vegetables—and even flowers, fruits and herbs—is 
yours because you have the table-top fluorescent-lighted 
cabinet shown here. 

The cabinet works on a couple of interesting scientific 
principles. One is called photosynthesis. This is the grow- 
ing process plants go through when exposed to light. For 
many plants, fluorescent light is just as good as the sun, 
so our project substitutes a two-tube 40-watt fluorescent 
fixture for Old Sol. The second principle is photoperiodism. 
This is the length of time that plants are exposed to light. 
It’s a well-known fact that plants wither and die if they 
don’t get light for long enough periods. The reverse is 


GROWING-BOX FRAME 


FRONT PANEL 


HINGED AT TOP, FACED WITH 
CLEAR PLASTIC - SIDE & BACK 
PANELS SIMILAR BUT FACED 
WITH WHITE PLASTIC 


HINGE ~- MACH. SCREW 
TO FRAME, WOOD 
SCREW TO WOOD 


—— 54"—~ FORMICA-FACED | ’ 
3/4" PLYWOOD 12° xX 52 


3/4" NO. 8 ALUM 


Y 
REYNOLDS SASH SECTION WOOD SCREWS 


WITH CORNER CLIPS & 
PLASTIC SPLINES 


4"X 1" ALUM. BAR 


10-24 x 3/4" ALUM 
l-—MACH. SCREWS & NUTS 


I"x "x 116" ALUM. ANGLE 


15" LONG 


SHELF al Site 


also true certain plants won't flower at all if they get light 
for too long a time. The chart on page 38 gives you all 
the information you need about light duration and the 
other factors involved in successfully growing ten tested 
garden selections. 

The framework of our project is made of Reynolds Do- 
It-Yourself aluminum angles and flat bars. The side panels 
are Reynolds preformed storm-window sections covered 
with plastic sheeting. And the top and bottom are 34-inch 
plywood panels. All necessary quantities are given in the 
accompanying material list. 

Cut all parts to the sizes shown in the drawing. The 
45° cuts in the ends of the aluminum pieces, where neces- 
sary, should be carefully laid out to insure good joints. 
Ordinary woodworking tools can be employed on the alumi- 
num. Using aluminum machine screws and nuts, assemble 
the base first. 

The storm-window sections used to frame the side, front 


Bend the ends of the flat-bar aluminum struts by clamping each in a vise and pressing down. Keep one hand as close 
to the bend as you can. When assembling aluminum sash sections (center), put corner clips in position and knock 
together with hammer and wooden block. Place plastic sheeting over the sash (right) and force spline into groove. 
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PLANT 


Lily of the valley 
bulbs 


Narcissus 
bulbs 


Freesia 
bulbs 
Chive — shoots or 
root sections 
Mint 
seeds 
Tomato 
plants 
Cucumbers 
seeds 


Strawberries 


plants 


Dill 
seeds 


Radish 
seeds 


HOURS OF LIGHT 
PER DAY 


8to 10 


8 to 10 


8 to 10 


12to 14 


12to 14 


16 to 18 


16to 18 


16 to 18 


12to 14 


16 to 18 


TYPE OF SOIL 


1 part sand, | part peat 
moss, 2 parts top soil 
pebbles and water to base 
of bulb 

1 part sand, | part peat 
moss, 2 parts top soil 


1 part humus, 2 parts loam, 
1 part sand, pinch of lime 


1 part sand, 1 part humus, 
2 parts loam 


slightly acid soil 
rich soil with lime 


Rich, sandy soil 


1 part sand, 1 part humus, 
2 parts loam 


moderately rich 


HUMIDITY 


moderate 
to low 


moderate 
to low 


moderate 
to high 


moderate 
to low 


moderate 
to low 


moderate 


moderate 


moderate 
to dry 

moderate 
to low 


moderate 
to high 


Hold top and bottom sections temporarily in place with wooden braces and 
install aluminum struts, which make the finished cabinet rigid. Hinges 
are fastened to sash with machine screws and to top with wood screws. 


Simple wet-and-dry-bulb thermometer consists of two cheap thermometers 
mounted together. Saw bottom off one to expose bulb and part of stem, 
tie a wick around the bulb and put other end of wick in a cup of water. 


TEMP. 


55 to 60 


55 to 60 


50 to 65 


60 to 75 


60 to 75 


65 to 75 


65 to 75 


and back panels come complete with 
plastic splines. Before cutting them 
to length, pry out the splines. When 
assembling these sections, force the 
corner clips in by hand and then 
complete the assembly with a hammer 
and a wooden block. Position the 
plastic sheeting on top of each frame, 
allowing it to oyerhang slightly all 
the way around. Use Reynolon tor 
the front panel and common white 
plastic for the three other sides. Force 
the splines back into their grooves. 
thus stretching the plastic taut and 
fastening it firmly to the frame. Trim 
off excess plastic with a knife. 

Paint the underside of the top ply- 
wood panel white and cover the top 
of the bottom panel with linoleum 
or Formica. Bend the ends of the flat- 
bar aluminum struts in a vise, as 
shown. Hold the top and 
panels temporarily in place 
wooden braces and, using wood 
screws, install the struts and the 
aluminum corner angles. Fasten the 
side and back panels to the corner 
angles with machine screws and nuts. 
The front panel hinges at the top. 
Fasten one leaf of each hinge to the 
panel with machine screws and the 
other leaf to the plywood with wood 
screws. 

A standard fixture holds the 
40-watt fluorescent tubes. It screws to 
the top panel. Lift off the top of the 
lamp housing to reach the screw holes. 
Bore a small hole in one back corner 
of the top panel for the lamp cord. 

For best results, the tops of the 
plants shouldn’t be more than a foot 
away from the light source. Give the 
young fellows a lift until they grow 
tall by placing them on the shelf 
[Continued on page 62| 
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PLANTING INSTRUCTIONS 


Plant with pips (shoots) exposed, Water and keep 
in dark for 2 weeks, then put in greenhouse 


Keep in dark for about 4 weeks, then putin 
greenhouse 


Keep at 45° until growth begins, then raise 
temperature 


Plant root in plastic or glazed ceramic pot (clay 
pots dry too quickly) 


Plant in plastic or glazed pots 


Tie to stakes when about 12” high, Spray with 
hormones when blossoms are full 


Train vines up trellis. Spray blossoms with 
hormones 


Try these in a ceramic strawberry barrel to save 
space 


Plant in plastic or glazed ceramic pots 


Keep soil moist 


The major studios have been waging a heated battle for years to 
free themselves from a strait-jacket code that has kept them from 
making realistic movies. They’re winning the fight, and soon you'll 
be seeing pictures with guts as a result of... 
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Too much Russell? Censors howled at The French Line, 
but Producer Hughes released the picture without seal. 


HOLLYWOOD'S 
CENSORSHIP 
REBELLION 


BY CHARLES SAMUELS 


hether you are a movie fan or an ex-fan, there’s good 
W... for you tonight. At any time at all now you 
will be able to drop in at your local theater and see Holly- 
wood pictures that have not been diddled and riddled, 
chopped up, filleted, disemboweled and otherwise emuascu- 
lated by ham-headed, bluenosed censors. 

They all may not be good pictures, but on the whole 
they will be more true to life, as you and I know it and 
live it every day, than any other American movies made in 
our time. 

For example, you'll see scenes showing the husband and 
wife in the movie in bed together. There has never been 
anything wrong in this, of course, but the censors for 
twenty-five years have been able to keep such scenes off the 
screen, Claiming they were “immoral.” ‘The  bluenose 
brigade insisted on that regardless of what the couple de- 
picted in the hay were doing on the old Ostermoor: playing 
house, playing Canasta, denouncing the neighbors’ little 
brats or quietly reading aloud that classic poem, The Kid’s 
Last Fight. 

So for twenty-five years (and Mae West hasn’t been out 
of the Girl Scout movement for much longer than that) 
Hollywood, with the sexiest-looking bunch of guys and gals 
ever gathered anywhere under contract, had to show them 
on the screen acting like so many young Sunday school 
students on the annual church picnic. 

If it all sounds crazy, it was and is completely daffy. 

But the censors had a million taboos not only about love 
in bloom and busting out all over, but about crime, social 
behavior, patriotism, surgical operations and just about 
everything else. 

Hollywood has been trying to change all this lor some 
time now. Three of its most distinguished, wealthiest and 
most famous big-shot producers are among those pushing 
hard to help the industry break out of the censorship 
strait jacket. 

Samuel Goldwyn, the most celebrated independent pro- 
ducer in the business, has spoken out loudly and often 
against Hollywood's Production Code, Howard Hughes, 
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the zillionaire owner of R-K-O, ignored that same code by 
releasing their film The French Line, showing Jane Russell 
throwing around and about all that ladylike muscle, back- 
side and bossom in the kind of dance that drove the sultan 
completely mad, 

Walt Disney seldom has a chance to tangle with the 
censors, for you would think that censors would have a 
hard time in finding something nasty in his cartoons. They 
did, and Disney blew his genial topper when he was forced 
to eliminate the teats from a cow in a cartoon because the 
censor said they “were not fit for children to see.” And he 
had a hassle with the New York State Censorship Board 
over his last documentary, The Vanishing Prairie. They 
didn’t like the scene showing the birth of a buffalo; in fact 
the scene was labeled “indecent.” 


D™ roared in a wire to New York to release the film 
with or without a license. When the state’s chief censor 
Brutality at its realistic best is shown in the savage boss, Dr. Hugh Flick, finally got around to seeing the moyie 
beating Brando took in the film On the Waterfront. which his subordinates banned, he said the scene was per- 
fectly all right, and the scene stayed. 

Film makers face a ticklish problem when they start 
trying to show a couple making love. The scene must look 
properly passionate to be convincing, but they can’t go one 
inch past the borderline of lust without having the roof 
fall on their heads. But scenes are getting hotter, and they 
are being accepted, 

Victor Mature and Bella Darvi in Fox's The Egyptian 
fairly scorch the couch in their kissing sequence—which, 
incidentally, takes place in an Egyptian house of prostitu- 
tion—but the scene made the grade. In the Italian Lure of 
the Sila, Silvana Mangano and her lover are rolling in the 
sand locked in an embrace that makes two people look 
like one—and that scene stayed, too. In Anna, there is a 
scene of the same Mangano with Vittorio Gassmann sharing 
a bed over which is a huge oil painting of a nude woman. 
Ten years ago, this sort of realism never would have been 
dared by the producers. 

Actually, during the last year or two Hollywood pro- 
ducers and American distributors of foreign films have 
Adultery was handled without hedging in From Here steadily been beating the censorship rap wherever and 
to Eternity. In this scene, Lancaster is compromised. whenever they've dared to go to [Continued on page 65] 


Neck-nuzzling in The Egyptian by Mature and Bella Darvi is about the limit in Hollywood’s passion department. 
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Couple in bed is always a risky subject, but Anna contained this scene which stayed in the movie despite gasps. 


Sophie Loren displays too much bosom for Honest dialogue between McNamara and Niven in The Moon 
American tastes, but Italians don’t blink. Is Blue raised eyebrows, but the picture grossed millions. 
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Charles Henry Strub at 70. The richest ex-dentist in the world found there is profit even in horse manure. 


DE LUXE DOCTOR OF ODDS 


California’s Doc Strub runs the world’s biggest betting factory. As 
boss of Santa Anita, he keeps his grip on its $100 million handle and 
tells the state what laws it can’t pass against his bangtail bonanza 


BY AL STUMP 


oc Strub is the biggest guy betting ever had. He even 

has an “ism” named after him: “Swrubism.” Its conno- 
tation (not necessarily 100 percent accurate) is that of vast 
size and power ruthlessly used, and it is bandied around 
stockholder meetings, editorial pages, gubernatorial cam- 
paign stumps and barn areas of horse tracks to denounce 
the success of a tall, jowly, 70-year-old Dutchman who be- 
gan life as an advertising dentist and now is the most con- 
spicuous promoter in the West. 

You pronounce it “Stroobism,” after the way Dr. Charles 
Henry Strub says his name, and on the word of some of the 
oldest and most alert worriers in the business, it is taking 
U.S. horse racing to hell in a handbasket. 

If so, it will be a pleasant way for Doc Strub to go. Last 
year, to disburse some of his odd income and to expand 
what already was the largest outdoor gambling emporium 
in the world, Santa Anita Park at Arcadia, California, boss 
Strub spent $1,300,000 for 5,000 more grandstand seats, 
$400,000 for the finest grass running course in North 
America, $3,100,000 on stakes and purses (the all-time 
record, including the only four $100,000 classics ever offered 
at one track) and completed a $3 million investment in 
Lake Arrowhead. ‘The lake is the leading tourist resort in 
southern California, Strub-owned, and theoretically the 
place where old jockeys and handicappers can go to die. 
Doc also wrote a charity check for $947,955, a sum which 
couldn’t be anything but the biggest ever chipped in by a 
horse track. 

Jealousy of Strub has something, but not a lot, to do 
with the concern he causes. He is too big even for racing 
to explain, “Santa Anita will ruin us,” predicts Bill Kyne, 
operator of Bay Meadows, a rival, and modest, California 
track, “Strub picks the betting dollar so clean that pretty 
soon the voters will come after us with knives. And if Santa 
Anita can be had at the polls, watch them go to work on 
totes all oyer the country.” In 1950 the late Colonel Matt 
Winn took a stroll which turned into a marathon around 
the 401 acres, through bosky dells shaded with pepper and 
eucalyptus trees and ablaze with a million blossoms, thence 
down winding paths to reach the half-mile-long stands with 
their 1,000 betting windows, escalators to handle crowds of 
85,000 and money rooms where it takes 990 men to process 
the up to $4,700,000 wagered in a day, How many workers 
did it take to keep all of Santa Anita’s machinery moving? 
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asked Winn. More than 5,000 he was told—the record for 
the industry. 

“Lordy,” gulped the Kentucky Derby pioneer, “it really 
is a park, a Central Park with mutuel machinery in the 
middle! If a man did this in "Pucky, he'd be hung.” 

These are trade opinions. On the other hand, Doc Strub's 
many lriends ask you to remember that he opened Santa 
Anita at the bottom of the 1934 depression, almost lost his 
shirt, has a legal franchise from the state which says nothing 
about limiting his size and merely has translated to racing 
the virtues that made America strong. “Charley reminds 
me of one of those 1880 pioneer builders who smashed 
straight through everything to their goal,” says Chairman 
Dwight Murphy, of the State Racing Board. “He lets noth- 
ing stop him,” 

Any number of objectors have tried, but right now, with 
his 18th meeting in progress, Strub will prove again his 
claim to the title of miracle man of sport. Between now 
and next March, he will fade all the great hustlers of his- 
tory. When the 50-day meet ends, he will have taken a 7.47 
percent cut off the top of moneys risked at the rate of $6,600 
per minute, $400,000 per hour and $100 million over-all; 
in gross totals, over a 20-year period, he will have handled 
more cash than the leading dozen promoters in any field 
—from Tex Rickard, Charley Stoneham, Mike Jacobs, C. C. 
Pyle, George Halas, Branch Rickey, Ned Ivish and Abe 
Saperstein down to George Weiss—ever brought through 
the gate as a combination: a matter of $1,300 million, The 
Doc's own piece of this is what you’d expect: the No, 1 
salary in sport. Under a 10 percent of net profits before 
taxes (minus certain deductions) arrangement Strub has 
with the Los Angeles Turf Club, Inc., which is Santa Anita 
—and also Strub, since he controls the voting stock—he has 
earned $529,412.77 in one year. ‘That's the high. The recent 
low reported by the State Department of Finance was 
$384,901 in 1947. Asked about the salaries of his key execu- 
tives, Strub replies, “I don’t believe in paying anybody 
more than $100,000.” 

Figures like that have kept Doc continually on the pan. 
In 1945, he suffered a severe heart attack. But he rallied 
the same year to set the world record for siphoning bets at 
one meeting of $140,686,541. The only concession he made 
to illness was to stop driving a car. A chauffeur now brings 
him at 10 a.m. each day from his [Continued on page 68] 
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THE STAG |STABBERS 
OF CHATEAU TOUFFOU 


These Frenchmen do not shoot a 
and thrust a knife into its hea 


g—they leap upon the animal 
TRUE’s special correspondent 


brings you to the climax of the weirdest deer hunt in the world 


BY DANIEL P. MANNIX 


Photographed for TRUE by the Author 


ce o, Monsieur, in our part of 

France deer are never shot 
but are killed by the dagger,” 
Enguerrand de Vergie told me. 
“When the hounds bay the stag, 
the first member of the hunt to 
come up goes in with his hunting 
knife and dispatches the animal. 
I would not call it dangerous, but 
as our stags reach a weight of 600 
pounds and four-foot 
spread of antlers, the slaying re- 
quires skill.” 

M. de Vergie maintains one of 
the oldest and most famous packs 
ol staghounds in France at his 
home, the Chateau Touttou, 
170) miles southwest of 
Paris. M. de Vergie had most 
kindly invited me to take part in 
a stag hunt the next day and we were sitting in front of the 
carved marble fireplace in the living room of the chateau. 
The walls were covered with antlers and heads of game 
killed on the estate: stag, wild boar, roebuck and fallow 
deer—some trophies several hundred years old, for the 
chateau dates back to the eleventh century. 

“T remember one occasion when my brother-in-law went 
in to killa stag that the hounds were holding at bay.” went 
on de Vergie. “Lf was with him and stood in front of the 
animal to attract his attention. My brother-in-law came in 
on the stag’s flank and thrust for the heart—a most effective 
blow but one difficult to deliver. He missed and the stag 
charged me as the most obvious target. | went down with 
the tines of the stag’s antlers against my chest. Unfortu- 
nately, my dagger was knocked out of hand, but | managed 
to grab a heavy suck and fought the animal off. My 


have a 


about 


brother-in-law hamstrung — the 
stag and, as he fell, finished him 
with a stab through the heart.” 

“Don't you take along a gun so 
you can shoot a stag in casé of an 
emergency?” I asked. 

“Never!” said De Vergie firmly. 
“T was on a hunt once, not my 
own | assure you, when a stag was 
bayed on a railway track. The 
master was afraid a train would 
come along and kill the hounds 
so he had the stag shot to save 
time. The farmers who were fol- 
lowing the hunt were so indig- 
nant that they refused to accept 
the meat. The venison is always 
distributed to the local people. 
We hunt only for the sport. This 
was winter and many ol the 
people needed the meat badly, but they left it to rot rather 
than touch it.” 

De Vergie is a big cheerful man who walks with a slight 
limp as the result of a hunting accident. French poachers 
occasionally snare deer by spreading an open noose across 
a trail attached to a bent sapling. If a deer steps into the 
noose, the sapling springs up, jerking the deer off its feet. 
While riding hard after the hounds, De Vergie’s horse 
stepped into one of these snares. De Vergie suffered a bad 
fall, breaking his hip, and has not been able to ride since. 
However, he continues to follow the hunt in a Jeep while 
his brother-in-law, who has the tive of First Button (prin- 
cipal member of the hunt), acts as huntsman. 

“Stag hunting is the most complicated of all hunts,” ex- 
plained De Vergie. pouring us some Suze, a drink made of 
gentian roots for which Touffou is famous. “We do not 
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Members of the hunt, dressed to kill, ride out with hounds 


ae EVETTTIITS 
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Chateau Touffou is a modest castle set deep in the Chitré Forest; stags have been slain within sight of its towers. 


Touffou trophies include stag, roebuck and wild boar. 
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hunt simply any deer. We hunt only one specific stag. For 
example, some of the farmers have been complaining that 
a certain ‘daguet’ (spiked buck) has been doing a great deal 
of damage to their melon patches. So tomorrow we will 
hunt that daguet. As deer live in herds, he will be with 
other deer. The hounds must cut that particular animal 
out from the rest, and hunt only him.” 

Anyone who has hunted with hounds can imagine how 
hard it would be to make forty hounds pick up a single 
deer track among a herd and stay on it no matter how the 
hunted animal tried to mix his trail with others. “How do 
the hounds know which animal you want them to hunt?” I 
wanted to know. 

“That will be the work of the valet de limier,” De Vergie 
explained. “He will come to the chateau tonight and I will 
tell him that we plan to hunt this daguet tomorrow. The 
valet de limier knows every deer in the forest. Tomorrow 
before dawn, he will go out with his ‘limier’ and discover 
where this daguet is lying up so we can go out to find him 
with the pack. 

De Vergie explained that the limier is a special hound 


trained by the valet de limier for this difficult job. As the 
man’s title means “the limier’s servant,” that gives you an 
idea of how important this hound is considered to be. The 
limier is usually a very experienced old staghound. He 
works mute and is never allowed to run a deer. He must 
have an excellent nose, stop instantly on command, and 
never change on a scent. De Vergie told me, “A good limier 
can tell instantly from the scent whether a deer is a stag or 
a hind. I believe that they can also tell the age of the ani- 
mal, although this is difficult to prove.” 

Later that evening, one of the footman brought in the 
valet de limier. He was a white-haired old man in his late 
sixties who wore leggings and the uniform of one of De 
Vergie’s forest guards (private game wardens) which con- 
sisted of white breeches and a brown coat with gold hunting 
horns embroidered on the lapels. De Vergie told me that 
the old man had once been a famous huntsman and had 
hunted 1,783 stags as well as many wild boars and even 
wolves. When De Vergie told him about the ‘daguet, he 
merely nodded and said, “Oui, Monsieur.” But when De 
Vergie said that I wanted to go [Continued on page 78] 


The hunter’s horn was used to help 
keep the hounds on the right track. 


x TRUE 


The hounds drew upon their wolf ancestry dur- 
ing a chase which lasted until sunset. The stag 
(below) was young, strong and full of tricks. 


Stag, finally bayed, was killed 
with the traditional dagger. 
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Jethro pulled the bullfrog in, unhooked him and said, “I’m just fishin’.” Sheriff Hank Woods didn’t say another word. 


THOSE GALLOPING 
WATER SQUIRRELS 


BY CLYDE CARLEY 
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Illustrated by Tom Lovell 


The slough behind the house would be a fine place to keep captive bull- 
frogs, thought Jet Hummerly. And a fine place to dump moonshine mash 
after the good was cooked out of it, thought his pa. Then the fun began 


he first man or boy in Kiowa County, Oklahoma, ever 
i Fe eat bullfrog legs willingly and admit it was Jethro 
Hummerly. It gave him a distinction which he never lived 
down, including the nickname of “Froggy,” and most of 
the Mountain Park girls quit speaking to him when the 
news first was whispered. The thing grew into a country- 
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side scandal, naturally, when Jethro attempted to market 
bullfrog legs through our local butchershop, letting it be 
known that the meat of his frogs had a bourbon flavor! 
While I had not yet beconie a bourbon connoisseur, be- 
ing busy breaking in a new pair of long pants, the gossip 
attracted me to Jethro more than [Continued on page 82] 


the case of 


THE MAN WHO SOLVED 
HIS OWN MURDER 


The dead man was very dead indeed: shot, 
burned to ash—and his bones melted in 
acid. But some detective fiction, plotted by 
the victim, finally trapped the tricky killer 


by Alan Hynd 


Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz 


7 ete Upfield was a man with an ambition. For more years 
than he cared to remember he had worked as a hand at 
Dromedary Hill, the big camel-breeding ranch located in the 
desolate stretches of Western Australia. In the late 20's, the tall, 
studious Upfield was nursing a desire to make his living writing 
detective novels. He had written a couple of solve-the-riddle 
books featuring a detective named Napoleon Bonaparte, the son 
of an aboriginal father and a white mother. The books had sold 
remarkably few copies. 

But Arthur Upfield, the roving son of an illustrious family of 
silversmiths in the English Midlands, was a determined man. He 
wanted to see the color of some of that money that Edgar Wal- 
lace and S. S. Van Dine were raking in, so he decided to take a 
shot at another whodunit. 

Upfield stayed awake nights trying to think up a real toughie 
of a murder for Napoleon Bonaparte to solve. Eventually he 


A dead kangaroo was the undoing of the killer’s “perfect crime.” 


IT HAPPENED IN SPORTS 


BY JOHN LARDNER 


TEN TENDER ROUNDS 


They say of big Jess Willard that he was not the kind of fighter who could 
kill a man with a punch. But Willard did kill a man in the ring once, in 
1913, a few years before he became world’s heavyweight champion, and the 
effect on his prudent and sensitive soul was enormous. The victim was Bull 
Young. Young died, presumably as a result of Willard’s punches, and homicide 
charges were brought. Though the charges were soon dropped, the big guy 
shook like a leaf for days, for he was a man with a deep regard for human life. 

In the year Willard killed Young, a pilgrim from the Boer country named 
George Rodel struck this country. Boer Rodel, as they called him, was not 
much of a fighter—but his manager, the late and resourceful James J. Johnston, 
said he was, and he said it so loudly that Rodel was given a match with Willard 
in Milwaukee on November 17, 1918. 

On the night of the fight, Johnston went to Willard’s dressing room. He 
looked at Willard sadly. Willard looked at him, nervously. 

“Jess,” said Johnston, “I have unfortunate news for you.” 

“You have?” said the big man. 

“Yes,” said Johnston. “It’s not well known, but my Boer has a very bad 
heart condition. He don’t look sick to the naked eye—but the doctor tells me 
that one good punch is liable to kill him.” 

As the thought took shape in Willard’s mind, Johnston followed it up with 
the moral. “This country around here is full of trees,” said the Boer’s manager. 
“The crowd won't have to walk far to hang you if you kill two men in a row. . .” 

Eyewitnesses tell you the bout that night was a dreadful thing. Willard 
handied Rodel as tenderly as though the Boer were his mother. The fight, if 
it can be called that, went the full 10 rounds—and the outcome is listed in the 
book as “No Decision,” according to the custom of the time. It was not till some 
time later that Willard learned the anatomical truth about Boer Rodel—it was 
his chin that was weak, not his heart. 

Once in possession of this information, Jess knocked out the Boer in 9 rounds 
in New Haven, and in 6 in Atlanta. “But I saved my man’s jaw in Milwaukee,” 
Johnston used to say. “And it was more than the Boer deserved.” 


hit upon the perfect crime—the one way 
in which a murderer could dispatch his 
victim and dispose of the body in such a 
way as to leave nary a trace. His perfect 
crime was an ingenious job indeed—so 
ingenious, in fact, that a murderer was 
to duplicate the crime in real life with 
singular results. 

Upfield’s fictional murderer was to lure 
his victim deep into the bush, in a section 
that had been ravaged by fire, and there, 
beyond the view of prying eyes, shoot 
him. Then the corpse was to be burned 
on a white-hot wood fire. Afterward, the 
victim’s remains were to be pounded to 
powder in a dolly pot, then sifted through 
a sieve. Thus the slayer would retrieve 
such potentially incriminating clues as 
the lethal bullet, pieces of bone, his vic- 
tim’s teeth and dental work, keys and 
shoe eyelets, and render them unidenti- 
fiable by sulphuric acid. 

After the murder, just to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, the slayer would drag 
the carcass of a kangaroo that had per- 
ished in a bush fire over the ashes of his 
victim. The bush was sometimes littered 
with the carcasses of kangaroos that had 
perished in fires which occur frequently 
in that arid country. 

Arthur Upfield had worked out a per- 
fect crime, all right. The trouble was, it 
was too perfect. If there was no clue for 
Napoleon Bonaparte to pick up, how 
could any detective possibly proceed to 
solve the murder? 

Upfield decided to enlist outside aid. 
He told fellow ranchers what his prob- 
lem was and offered a reward of a pound 
sterling (a sum hardly to be sneezed at 
in those days) to anybody who could 
suggest a way out of his dilemma. No- 
body could. 

One day Upfield rode over to Narndee 
Station, another camel-breeding ranch, 
some 20 miles east of Dromedary 
Hill, and offered his solution prize to the 
hands there. It was a thoughtful, open- 
faced young fellow named Louis Carron 
who collected the dough. Carron’s sug- 
gestion was simple, really—so simple, in 
fact, that Upfield wondered why he 
hadn't thought of it himself. “When your 
murderer is sifting his victim’s ashes in 
that sieve,” Carron told Upfield, “have 
the sieve develop a hole without the mur- 
derer noticing it. Then have a piece of 
bone and a shoe eyelet or something slip 
through that hole so’s Napoleon Bona- 
parte can find them. That'll give Bona- 
parte something to work on.” 

Upfield began to write his book. His 
fictional murderer, after plotting the per- 
fect crime, had the misfortune to make a 
hole in the sieve accidentally, which 
escaped his notice, so that a piece of bone 
and a small metal disc dropped through 
it for Bonaparte to find. The piece of 
bone enabled Bonaparte to establish the 
corpus delicti and. tracing the metal disc, 
he got his man. Upfield’s tale of the all- 
but-perfect [Continued on page 74] 
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WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG! 


Big full-color catalog describes 
complete line of Evinrude models 
for 1955. Priced as low as $145 for 
the Lightwin with famed Fisherman 
Drive. Send for your copy today! 
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Toa new woulll of Qi / 


Something New .. . something wonderful has happened to outboard boating! 


Gone is the barrier of jangling sound that stood between you and complete enjoyment 
of the water! 


Gone are the strident engine noises—the raucous “lows’’—the shrill “‘highs’”—throughout 
the full range of objectionable sound frequencies. We’ve tuned them out . . . or sealed them 
in... muffled them...canceled them! A¢é all speeds—slow, medium, top! We've left 
you nothing to hear but the swish of the bow wave beneath the motor’s pleasant purr. 
Gone, too, is nerve wracking vibration. Gone is the arm-tiring tingle of the steering 
handle. Gone is all “engine shake” from the hull... completely isolated from boat and 
passengers by the all-direction cushioning of Aquasonic mountings. We've left you nothing 
to feel but the boundless surge of power that is utterly smooth! 

Here is your future in boating fun... Whispering Power, smooth as sailing! It’s yours to 
enjoy in any size boat, small family runabout to cruiser. See your Evinrude dealer—look 
for his name under “Outboard Motors” in the yellow pages of your phone book. Choose 
from a complete range of Aquasonic models, 714 to 25 horsepower. * 
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big Swws ith electric starting 


Last word in fine outboard fp ! Big 
Twin’s 25 thrilling horsepower, now velvet 
smooth and whisper quiet. Plus finger-touch 
starting ... electric starting that you 
know is right . . . tested and proved in $595 
millions of miles of owner service. 

Standard Big Twin Aquasonic... $430 


*Power ratings are OBC 
certified brake HP at 4000 
RPM tested in conformity 
with SAE test code. Prices 
f.o.b. factory, subject to 
change without notice. 


A DIVISION OF OUTBOARD, MARINE & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


In Canada: Manufactured by Evinrude Motors, Peterborough 
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SMART SHOOTING 


Experts differ on the finer points of skeet vs. 
trap shooting, but agree on one principle. 
High or low gun— DRESS AS SMART AS YOU SHOOT 


BY W. W. ROSE, JR. 


PROPER SHOOTING GEAR is another case of smart 


styling incorporated into practical sportswear, Trap 


ATRUE TESTED TREND 
Anproved 
yy 


TRUE the Mans Magazine 


or skeet, ask any topflight gunner what he looks 
for in clothing and equipment. You'll get the same 
answer nine times out of ten. Namely, ‘durable 


comfort.” ‘TRUE picked up some pretty good 
pointers recently while covering the New York 


Athletic Club registered shoot honoring 15-year-old 
Nick Egan, Grand American Handicap Champion. There weren't 
any fringed buckskin jackets observed at the Travers Island club- 
house, but a basic theme of easy comfort in dress was the general 
rule, from Nick’s wool cardigan sweater to the David Church gabar- 
dine shooting jackets seen on the firing line. (Gunner Church not 
only designs these professionally styled models, but is a pretty 
handy gent with a gun to boot!) If you, like many Trur readers, 
are a trap or skeet enthusiast, look for the following down-to-earth 
factors when buying an outfit. Jackets must allow for plenty of 
shoulder freedom when you get “On Target.” Stick with gabardine 
or poplin for a good all-around fabric in jackets, slacks and am- 
munition vests. It may sound trivial, but check the quality of stitch- 
ing in chamois or buck shoulder reinforcements. Wide-spaced, 
loosely-sewn workmanship in this department means inferior make. 
But, above all, easy fit is the essential thing. These suggestions are 
simple, but they're bound to have a bearing on your score when you 
try for that hundred straight. Just Dress As Smart As You Shoot. 


Nick Egan, Grand American Handicap Champion, checks an over & under. 
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Good representation of practical trapshooting wear. Jackets, for the most part, are of durable long-wearing 
gabardine with chamois patch shoulder reinforcement. Note the jacket’s loose fit for easy shoulder action. 


Detailed close-up of Church-designed shooting jackets Jackets and vests of lighter-weight fabrics 
at their best. Feather hatband adds upland note. make good shooting sense in warm weather. 
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DRESS AS SMART AS YOU SHOOT 


Notes made on the range. Left: lugged rubber-sole blucher moccasin. Center: cool perforated cap and short-sleeved 
jersey pullover. Right: the colorful headgear from Scotland goes well with his Tattersall shirt and the chamois jacket. 


If you live south of the Mason-Dixon line, these sport shirts are comfortable for winter shooting. A white, porous, 
open-mesh cotton. Center: colorful Madras pattern of Irish linen. Right: short-sleeve shirt of cool, light, silk fabric. 
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Menswear designer turned gunner. Dave Church in another version of his famous trap jacket, leaves gunrack for the line. 
Photographic proof that brighter shades of color are right for mens sportswear, he follows through with matching blue hat. 


Left: Happy Felton in tablecloth checked shirt, teams up with gal gunner and Ford Thunderbird. Center: Insigne on hat 
means grizzlies, etc., to his credit. Right: couple at left of Plymouth Suburban use tough, whipcord for matched oufits. 
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THE WAR’S GREATEST PICTURE 


When little Joe Rosenthal raised his camera toward the six 
men and a flag atop Mt. Suribachi he made history. But 
it wasn’t until later that he knew how lucky he really was 


BY J. 


OE ROSENTHAL, a 33-year-old 
J cameraman, climbed an _ ex- 
tinct volcano on an island speck in 
the Pacific one February day ten 
years ago and snapped an action 
shot. “That ought to make a good 
picture—if I caught it,” he thought. 

Every American soon knew he 
had caught it. Perfect in composi- 
tion, sculptural in effect, the photo 
of the flag-raising at Iwo Jima be- 
came at once the Spirit of 776 in modern combat dress. It 
has since been reproduced more than any other photograph 
in history. It has inspired poems, paintings, statues, pag- 
eants; it was made into a postage stamp. On the banks of 
the Potomac, last November, a 75-foot-high colossus—a re- 
creation of the scene in bronze—was dedicated, the gift of 
the Marine Corps to the American people. 

The photographer who snapped that historic picture was 
a 5-foot-5 reject: a myopic 4-F. He was an Associated Press 
cameraman in San Francisco when the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor set the Pacific aflame. He tried to join up at 
once, but the Army, the Navy, the Marines and the Seabees 
turned him down. The reason—vision only one-twentieth of 
normal. In 1943 an eye-test waiver got him a brief tour of 
duty in England and Africa as a Maritime Service photog- 


CAMPBELL BRUCE 


rapher. Then in 1944, while in San Francisco en route to 
Australia, he heard of an AP opening in the Pacific and 
took it, happy at last. 

Peering through thick-lensed glasses, Joe covered the Hol- 
landia campaign. He went on to a D-day landing with the 
Marines at Guam, again with the Marines at Peleliu, and 
to another D-day with the Army at nearby Angaur. He 
got to Iwo Jima three hours after the first assault wave. 
Carrying, as always, two extra pairs of eyeglasses, he moved 
in with his unit under heavy fire, recording the bloody see- 
saw battle. A cliff to the right bristled with mortars, and 
snipers infested the terraced slope ahead. Our own aerial 
and naval bombardment pounded the island, and blasts 
from shore reached out for the landing craft. 

On the morning of the flag picture Joe almost lost his 
life. While transferring from the command ship to a land- 
ing craft, he slipped and fell into the water and was nearly 
crushed between the two craft. He lost his helmet, but 
fortunately he had already handed over his Speed Graphic, 
his Rolleiflex and flash bulbs to a Marine in the boat. 

As the boat churned shoreward the coxswain shouted: 
“They're going to plant the flag on Mount Suribachi. See 
that red spot part way up? That's them taking it up.” 

Suribachi, a 560-foot cone bitterly redubbed Mount 
Plasma, stood at the southern tip of the island. The Stars 
and Stripes flying at its summit would tremendously boost 
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the morale of the forces fighting on the plain to the north. 

It was near 11 o’clock when Joe splashed ashore. He 
donned the dented, fire-blackened helmet of a dead Marine, 
stepped gingerly through a marked mine field and started 
up the cratered 45-degree slope. The way was strewn with 
rubble and enemy dead. Frequently a shout rang out— 
“Down!"'—as a Marine tossed a grenade into a dugout and 
leaped aside, just above the clambering photographer. 

Joe got to the top shortly before noon. A small flag was 
already flying. Fifty feet away, on the very crest of Suri- 
bachi, huddled five Marines and a Navy corpsman—the 
group he had seen from the boat. They were attaching 
ropes to the flagstaff, a 20-foot iron pipe. 

Joe strode over. “What's doing?” 

“We're going to put this up and keep the other as a 
souvenir,” said a Marine who was cradling in his arms a 
much larger American flag, which would be readily seen 
from anywhere on the island. 


5 ie studied the layout. To take in the tall flagstaff as it 

went up, he had to move back 35 feet. This put him into 
the cone of Suribachi so that jagged pandanus roots, plowed 
up by bombardment, would block off the flag-raisers’ feet. 
He hastily flung up a shelf of rocks and sandbags, remain- 
ders of the enemy emplacement. 

The men were now fixing the flag to the staff ropes. Joe 
knew the pole would go up swiftly, so he set the shutter 
speed of his Graphic at 1/400th of a second and, with an- 
other glance at the overcast sky, the lens diaphragm be- 
tween {/8 and f£/11. He was ready. 

Joe clicked his shutter at exactly the right split second. 
He didn’t know it, but he had made the war's greatest pic- 
ture. Joe took a second picture of the Marines piling rocks 
around the base of the pole. Then, uncertain of what he 
had, he decided to make a good picture. He called to 
Marines still shooting into caves below the summit, “Come 
on, this will be an historic picture.” 

He managed to attract twenty or so, then pleaded with 
them to jubilate. A few waved helmets and carbines, a few 
shouted. They were too weary for exultation. But Joe 
thought he had a fine shot—“something meaningful.” 

On the plateau below, the battle for Iwo Jima raged on, 
as it would for several weeks. The surf, still peppered by 
enemy mortars, teemed with landing craft, and ships dotted 
the sea beyond, Joe hitched a ride to the command ship. 
There he typed out captions, and dispatched the films to 
the photo pool coordinator at Guam. To the caption 
“Marines hoisting a flag on Mount Suribachi,” Joe added, 
“I didn’t catch their faces, so there was no use getting the 
left-to-right.” Two days later, upon his return to the ship, 
he found a message from AP in New York: “Congratula- 
tions on fine flag-raising picture.” 

“IT assumed they were referring to the posed picture,” 
Joe says, “the one I had worked on. 1 was sure of that pic- 
ture. The other was like shooting a football game—you 
don’t know what you have till you see the print.” 

Within twenty-four hours of its taking, the flag-raising 
picture had thrilled millions of Americans. It was soon 
compared to Washington Crossing the Delaware. Sunday 
supplements carried it full page in color, next to Archibald 
Willard’s painting The Spirit of ’76 Marches On. Joe's 
draft board announced, “A registrant doing the work this 
man’s doing is deserving of better than a 4-F classification,” 
and made him a 2-A (F), an essential deferment. 

Unaware of this furor, Joe returned to Guam. His mail 
brought a letter advising him of a pay raise, and then two 
days later a radio message calling him home. Joe replied 
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he had another beachhead coming up. AP shot back: “This 
is an order, not a request.” 

Joe landed in San Francisco a celebrity. People pounded 
him on the back and said, “Joe, you shouldn't take such 
risks.” He went on to New York and a dazzling round of 
banquets, speech-making, interviews and honors. He won 
the Pulitzer Prize and other top awards, and became the 
world’s most photographed photographer. Pressed for a 
comment on the picture, he said quietly, “I like it. I think 
it reflects credit on the Marines.” 

As a three-cent stamp, the photo broke all post office 
records for “First Day of Issue” cover cancellations, prized 
by collectors. It was re-created in paintings, statues, medal- 
lions—in oils, pastels, watercolors, stone, bronze, plaster, 
wood, even in ice for a San Francisco banquet. Joe was 
given a bonus—a year’s salary in war bonds. 

Once a promoter offered Joe $200.000 for all rights. He 
referred the promoter to the AP which holds the copyright 
and keeps the original negative locked up. But from the 
first AP had barred its use commercially, quietly turned 
over all proceeds from reprint and copy sales to the Navy 
Relief Society. In a letter to the Secretary of the Navy, AP 
said it “would not use the facts of this gift to seek acclaim 
for itself.” 

Joe now works for the San Francisco Chronicle, haunted 
by the invariable introduction as “the guy who took that 
Iwo Jima picture.” Scarcely a week goes by that he doesn’t 
get at least three requests for a copy of the photo or simply 
an autograph. Over the years the postage alone for replies 
has exceeded the $500 that went with the Pulitzer Prize. 

The flag reposes in the Marine Corps Museum at Quan- 
tico, Virginia, and a bronze bas-relief of the photo is em- 
bedded in a monument atop Mount Suribachi. A plaque 
awarded to Joe by the Catholic Institute of the Press hangs 
in the AP lobby in New York, bearing this tribute: 


FAITH IN Gob WAS HIS ARMOR 
VALOR AND SKILL. 
e 
HE SERVED IN THE BEST TRADITION OF 
THE AMERICAN PRESS PHOTOGRAPHER. 


HIS WEAPONS, 


é 4 — < 
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This is the shot Rosenthal thought had taken the honors. 
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Man to Man Answers 


[Continued from page 13] 


Jong and weighed 15 pounds. The skin 
ol an eastern diamondbiack, killed in 
Florida, was 9 feet long. 


©: Was St. Albans, Vermont, raided 
by Confederate troops? Thomas M. Perk- 
ins. Waukegan, fl. 


A: Yes. On October 19, 1864, a band 
of southern soldiers, who had gathered 
in Ganada, came across the line, raided 
the town and robbed the banks of $200,- 
O00, 


Q: Which is larger. the Sahara or Gobi 
desert? Stewart Smith, Creighton Mine, 
Ontario, Canada, 


A: Estimates and determination of 
boundaries diller, but the Sahara is cred- 
ited with over 3 million square miles and 
the Gobi with 500,000. 


Q: How long has Bing Crosby been 
recording and how many records did he 
make? Louis Tarantino, Belle Vernon, 
Pa. 


\: Bing has been recording for the past 
20 years. Since then he has made about 
1.500 records. 


Q: Are snakes born or hatched? Rich- 
ard Mohr. Kahoka. Mo. 


A: Both, Most snakes and other reptiles 
lay fertile eggs which hatch after leaving 
the female’s body. Other suakes are vi- 
Viparous in that they give birth to living 
and fully developed young, as do most 
ol the yviperines, including the rattle- 
snake. Really they are ovoviviparous in 
that eges are produced within the body 
of the female, are hatched there, and 
then living and active young are born. 
Some species of fish, especially in the 
shark family, are ovoviviparous. But the 
great majority of reptiles, which include 
snakes, lizards, alligators, crocodiles and 
turtles, are Oviparous, which means they 
lay eggs as do the birds, and these are 
hatched later. Vurtles and other reptiles 
lay eggs in sand and never go near them 
again, but the python coils about its eggs 
to incubate them. Few snakes look after 
their young in infancy; the rattlesnake 
is one. 


Q: Is it possible, in baseball, to retire 
the side on one pitehed ball? Sherman 
Johnson, Raton, N. M. 


A: You do not specily whether it is 
the first ball pitched in an inning. In 
that case it would be impossible as only 
the batter could be put out. If two run- 
ners are on bases, it is possible to retire 
the side on one pitched ball if the batter 
hits into a triple play, five of which were 
made in the majors last year. If one man 
is out, the side can be retired on one 
pitched ball if it results in an infield 
(ly which hits a base runner, or in a 
double play. 
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Q: Which is larger, the African 
leopard or American jaguar? Perry L. 
Jones, Malad City, Idaho. 


A: The leopard is much smaller, 
usually measuring four feet long. The 
jaguar, far more powerfully bodied and 
much heavier reaches 6 feet exclusive 
of tail, and is the largest cat in America. 


Q: How did the custom of kissing be- 
neath the mistletoe originate? Darrel De 
Graw, Lincoln. Neb. 


A: The mistletoe was at all times, a 
ceremonial plant among the early Euro- 
pean nations and was also venerated, 
when found on an oak, by the ancient 
Celts and Teutons. Much folklore and 
many superstitions were founded on it, 
and probably the custom of kissing be- 
neath the mistletoe also originated then. 


Q: Does the Queen Mary have recip- 
rocaling engines or turbines? John J. 
Mullan, Croydon, Pa, 


A: The Queen Mary is turbine-pow- 
ered as are practically all large ships 
today. While used earlier, they came into 
greater favor in World War I when they 
propelled many freighters turned out in 
the United States. Great improvements 
were made in turbines, which in the be- 
ginning were unreliable because of the 
more delicate vanes, Today it is possible 
for turbines in Navy use to go two years 
without overhaul. 


Q: How do British and United States 
football attendance compare? R. H. Wil- 
liams Rosemont, Pa. 


A: Soccer football is perhaps nore pop- 
ular in England than baseball in the 
United States, and it draws larger crowds 
than American football, college or pro- 
fessional. Several teams and many 
leagues play through a six-months season 
and, despite the diflerence in population, 
it is said to outdraw U.S. college foot- 
ball. In the England-Scotland finals at 
Wembley Stadium, which seats 100,000, 
a crowd of 93,000 attended in a hard 
rainstorm, In a Scotland-England match 
in 1937 in Hampden Park, Glasgow, the 
attendance was 149,547. In Britain, how- 
ever, admission prices are much lower 
than in American college games, and 
there are many standees. 


Q: Who conquered the larger empires, 
Alexander the Great or Genghis Khan? 
Amon Naifeh, Tulsa, Okla. 


A: Alexander the Great was a brilliant 
military leader and won many battles 
with a small army of trained Greeks 
against large hordes of other nations. 
He conquered the Balkans, Asia Minor, 
Egypt, Persia and swept east into India. 
There he did not cover the entire penin- 
sula and his hold was not secure. One of 
the greatest generals in history, he had 
a big effect on the world through his 
spread of Greek culture. Genghis Kahn 
was handed a confederation of Mongol 
states by his father and soon conquered 
nearly all of China, including its capital. 
He then swept west through Afghanistan 
and raided Persia and the southeastern 


part OL Russia. Geographically, he con- 
trolled or raided twice as much as Alex- 
ander. 


Q: What was the national debt in 1920 
and 1930? Miles Hover. Barron, Wis. 


: In 1920, just after the first World 
Wa ar, it was $24,299,321,000. Ten years 
later, at the beginning of the depression, 
it stood at $16,185,310,000, 


Q: How are truffles used in cooking? 
Otto Hauenstein, Elmira, N. Y. 


A: ‘Truffles, with an aromatic and 
piquant flavor, have been known as a 
table delicacy since ancient times. The 
Greeks and Romans left recipes. Today 
they are used like mushrooms but are 
much more delicate in flayor. They are 
used in meat stuflings, on roasts, and are 
ground fine for paté seasoning. The 
truffle is a subterranean fungus that 
grows through much of Europe and Brit- 
ain, is found scattered in the eastern 
United States and on the Pacific coast. 
They are globular, from one to four 
inches in diameter, and sometimes grow 
as deep as twelve inches, They are found 
by trained dogs that smell them through 
the soil. Hogs also smell and dig them 
out, 


Q: How many dogs and eats in the 
United States? Herbert L. Booth. La 
Barge. Wyo. 


The Gaines Dog Research Center 
says we now have 22,500,000 dogs. Ac- 
cording to the American Feline Society, 
Inc., survey, there are 21 million cats, 
of which 101% million are homeless, in 
the United States today. 


Q: Will lightning strike a healthy 
tree? Margaret Lenzikow, Forest Hills, 


A: Yes. Sap in a healthy tree makes 
it a better conductor of electricity than 
a dead dry tree. Electricity in a cloud 
builds up until it has to find release 
somewhere, but it still takes the easiest 
way, which is to say that it follows the 
best conductors. 


Q: What effect would ammonia haye 
if it were sprayed on a _ rattlesnake’s 


head? J. B. Ide, Hamburg. Mich. 


A; A regular solution would not kill 
the snake, due to the protection of the 
scales. If sprayed on the head it might 
injure the sensory pit, between the eye 
and the nostril, which is directly con- 
nected with the nervous system. 


Q: Does the temperature frequently 
reach 120 degrees in Bakersfield. Cali- 
fornia? G. €. Albrig t, Reno, Nev. 


A: No. Highest temperature ever re- 
corded in Bakersfield is 118 degrees, and 
this is reached very infrequently. Aver- 
age temperature for the year is 60.8 de- 
grees. 


Q: Is the English language, or any 
language an invention? Roger B. Kron- 
mann, Toledo, Ohio. 
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A: No one knows, or eyer will know, 
how spoken language began, or when. 
Obyiously, no one could write if just 
beginning to speak, so no written rec ord 
was left. “Most scientists haye given up 
hope of learning when human speech 
began but believe it was many thousands 
of years ago. They cite the fact that 
aboriginal people today have intricate 
systems. Scientists believe the caye paint- 
ings of Spain and France are at least 
50,000 years old, and men certainly 
could speak then if they could draw so 
wonderfully. The Neanderthal man was 
living when tools were first made of stone, 
perhaps 150,000 years ago, and men who 
could make a stone ax, or even harden 
a pointed stick in fire for a spear, must 
have acquired a few words. They needed 
them in organizing hunts against the 
gigantic beasts of their time. But it seems 
we will never know when the first man 
said, “Woman, roast me some meat.” We 
can deduce, however, that man certainly 
did not invent a language to communi- 
cate his ideas. Words came slowly, from 
grunts to definite sounds, much as a baby 
learns to talk. And remember that even 
today man has to learn to talk. 


Q: What is the average weight of a 
whitetail fawn at birth? William Eckhart, 
Chisholm, Minn. 


A: Around four pounds. While its 
spots give it a certain measure of camou- 
flage, it quickly learns how to use its 
legs. If a doe and a young lawn are sur- 
prised by the appro: ach of a man or large 
animal, they dash away together. The 
doe keeps on but the fawn Tays its fore- 
legs back beneath its body and dives on 
its chest into thick brush or beneath a 
windfall, where it lies perfectly motion- 
less even if a man comes close enough 
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“Frank, there is something I must tell you— 
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to step on it. Man, or wolf, using only 
his eyes, believes the fawn has gone with 
the mother, fails to see it hide. 


Q: Is there a distance record for 
throwing a baseball? L. D. Rider. Lefors. 
Tex. 


A: In 1910, Sheldon Lejuene threw a 
baseball 426 feet 914 inches. 


Q: Who made the first transcontinen- 
tal airplane flight in America? Sgt. Oak- 
ley B. Kelly. APO, U.S, Army. 


\: It was made by C. P. Rogers, who 
left New York, September 17, 1911, and 
arrived in Pasadena, Calilornia, Novem- 
ber 5. His total time in the air was 82 
hours, 4 minutes. 


Q: How cold is it when it is “twice as 
cold as zero?” Floyd W. Brainard, Pass 
Chisholm, Minn. 


A: First off, we have no such thing as 
cold, only a relative absence of heat. We 
know the temperature of the surface of 
the sun is about 5,800 degrees C., or 
around 10,500 F. Absolute zero is 459.6 
degrees below zero F., and it means the 
absence of thermal action, which means 
the absence of all heat. With these facts, 
we fail to see how it is possible to take 
any degree of temperature and say an- 
other degree is “twice as cold.” 


Q: What is the meaning of “caliber” 
as applied to firearms? J. J. Delgado, 
Flint, Mich, 


A: The word is used to give the bore 
of a rifle or revolver and, in the United 
States and Britain, is expressed in hun- 
dredths of an inch. It is the diameter of 
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a cylinder which would just touch the 
highest points of all the lands. Thus a 
50 caliber rifle is half an inch in di- 
ameter, Most other European nations 
use millimeters. An 8 mm, rifle is al- 
most the same as a .32. 


Q: Is Jean Sibelius, Finnish composer, 
still alive? Vern Johnson. West Yellow- 
stone, Mont. 


A: Yes, he is now 89 years old and 
living near Helsinki. A music festival 
was held in his honor in Helsinki in 
1953. 


Q: Is the red-bellied snake poisonous? 
Owen C. Swihart. South Bend, Ind. 


A: Two species of this snake are found 
in the eastern and central United States. 
They have red or salmon-colored abdo- 
mens. Both are perfectly harmless. The 
percentage of poisonous snakes the world 
over is small compared with their total 
number. The poisonous snakes in the 
United States are, the rattlesnake, the 
water moccasin, copperhead and the coral 
snake. 


TRUE will answer any reasonable ques- 
tions you ask, free of charge, including 
questions on resorts, fishing and hunting 
vacations, where to go and how to get 
there. Every question will receive a per- 


sonal reply, provided it is accompanied 
by a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
The most interesting questions and their 
answers will be printed. Address your 
questions to TRUE Magazine, Dept. T-2, 
67 West 44 St, New York 36, N. Y. 
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you haye no idea how hard it is for me to say this, 
but in a year or two you'll forget all about me...” 
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The New Army: 
“More Sweat—Less Blood’ 


[Continued from page 22] 


at Jeast one all-night maneuver is in- 
cluded in each training period. The GI's 
get excellent range training, and I 
watched recruits in their sixth week skill- 
fully maneuver the barbed wire on an 
infiltvation course while live machine gun 
bullets swept over their heads. By any 
standards, the chow (and if is called 
chow once again) is very good, and post 
recreational facilities are varied and well 
organized. 

In the day room of one training center, 
a clean, trim top-kick with a sleeve full 
of hash, told me, “We still haven't got 
this Army back to where it should be, but 
thank God it ain’t the goddam finishing 
school it was a couple years ago. I was 
ready to quit, I tell you. I went to my 
C.O, and | told him I was gonna take a 
job over at the YMCA where things, by 
comparison, were rugged. He said, ‘Hang 
on, Charley. This is one of those things 
they got to learn for themselves, And 
when they learn it, they're gonna need 
guys like you and me to help put them 
right.’ Well, we're putting it right, but 
it’s a long, slow process. 

“We still got the congressmen and the 
mamas, and the mamias’ boys who show 
up in tattersall vests and think they're 
doing us a big favor by putting on a 
uniform—a uniform which, of course, 
they immediately rush to their personal 
tailors for alterations. Well, we’re mak- 
ing some headway, but believe me it ain't 
CASY, 

“A lot of these new recruits say to me, 
‘Hey, Sarge, we're not fighting anyone 
now so how come we've got to practice 
being miserable? What's the sense of it?’ 
1 tell 'em if they don’t know how to sur- 
vive under all kinds of conditions they 
don't come back alive, and there’s no 
tellin’ when they might find themselves 
in a shootin’ war. And then [ tell ‘em 
about Korea. 1 was in the rough part of 
it for twenty-three months. L saw a lot of 


men die, and I got so I knew, before we 
went into an action, which men would 
most likely come back. They were the 
ones who were hard as nails, the ones 
who had been trained how to survive and 
been willing to learn. 

“Look, we had to relearn something 
in Korea we already knew from World 
War Il—that is, that GI’s who had led a 
rugged training life, lived in tents dur- 
ing winter and that sort of thing, they 
were the ones who didn’t come down 
with disease, who recovered from 
wounds, who were uble to be vigorous 
and. alert soldiers. 1 remember back in 
1943, L was down in Louisiana on a win- 
ter maneuver, and for two. months my 
outfit lived in tents under primitive con- 
ditions with the weather just about as 
cold and miserable as you'd want to see. 
Well, despite all that we didn’t have one 
man on sick call the whole time we were 
there. But when we got back to Camp 
Stewart with its civilized life we had the 
usual sick bay full of flu cases and what 
not. Yes, sir, the Army is a peculiar ani- 
mal and we've learned that there's just 
one way to be a good soldier and we 
goddam’ well better settle for that.” 

A few months ago, two courts-martial 
were held at Fort Dix as a result of 
charges, instigated by enlisted men, that 
a lieutenant and a sergeant had forced 
225 recruits to stand at attention in 92- 
degree heat to discipline them. The 
trainees testified that when certain of the 
men fainted from the heat they were 
doused with water and returned to ranks. 

A few years ago, the lieutenant and 
the sergeant might have been severely 
penalized for their actions, but the Fort 
Dix courts-martial, carrying out the new 
get-tough policy, acquitted both of them. 

During my conference at the Penta- 
gon, Colonel Hayden had defined the 
new program very well: “The field gen- 
erals want troops who can shoot and 
salute. That’s our whole mission.” But 
he and the other officers on the Army’s 
Organization and Training Staff know 
that those simple qualifications are hard 
to produce. 

Despite the great strides being made, 


the Armny still has some tough problems. 
“I know it’s sacrilegious to criticize the 
GI Bill of Rights,” Colonel Hayden says, 
“but there’s no getting around the fact 
that they are a bad influence for building 
an Army, You see, it puts a premium on 
getting out of the Army rather than stay- 
ing in and making the Army a career. We 
have nothing to offer the men who might 
renew their hitch, to compare with all 
the benefits they get the minute they’re 
discharged. We no sooner train an elec 
tronics expert or a communications man 
or an automobile specialist, than West- 
inghouse or General Motors or Bendix 
vets him. 

“And we have another deep-rooted 
problem,” Colonel Moore says, “in that 
the caliber of men whom we are getting 
now differs from World War II. The men 
now being drafted come in with the at- 
titude that the U.S. owes them something 
and they owe nothing. It’s an attitude 
that is deep-rooted—probably hooked up 
with home, school and church and we 
can't do much about changing it. [t seems 
nobody wants to serve, nobody feels it’s 
a duty and an honor, They feel they 
should do as little as they possibly can 
—the Army hitch is just a bitter pill so 
get it down and get it over with. 

“Well, you can’t build a successful 
Army on that kind of foundation. If a 
man has no patriotism in his soul, no 
sense of wanting to be fit for the sake ol 
protecting his country if it needs him, no 
pride in his uniform, all the training in 
the world won’t turn him into a really 
vood soldier. So we're concentrating on 
trying to get some spirit in these draftees, 
we're trying to reach them if we pos- 
sibly can. But if we're to succeed, then 
congressmen and mothers haye got to 
realize that in combat you have your life 
on the line every minute of the day and 
night, and the trained, tough soldier is 
the one who lives the longest.” 

One camp commander whom I inter 
viewed summed it up this way. “If the 
mothers of this country would only leave 
us alone,” he said, “we could return to 
them a better product than they gave us 
—we'd give them a man in place of the 
boy they sent.”—A. E, Hotchner 


Table-Top Gardening 


[Continued from page 38] 


the drawing, The top is made ol 34-inch 
plywood and the legs and braces are 
aluminum, 

‘Yo maintain the proper light schedule 
for your garden without having to make 
a lot of Gips up and down stairs, you 
can install a timer clock in the line to 
the fluorescent fixture. It will turn the 
tubes off and on at preset intervals. 

The wet-and-dry-bulb thermometer 
shown in the photos is used to check 
the humidity. The water evaporating 
around the bulb of the thermometer 
with the wick will cause it to give a 
lower reading than the other one. The 
difference between the two readings in- 
dicates the humidity. For moderate hu- 
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midity (40 to 50 percent), maintain 
the following relationships: 


Dry-bulb Wet-bulb 


thermometer thermometer 
55° 44-46° 
60° 
65° 
70° 
75° 60-63° 


If the humidity is too low, imcrease 
it by spraying water from a simple Flit 
gun. I! the humidity is too high, bore 
a few holes in the top and bottom panels 
so the moisture can escape. 

You don’t have to bother with addi- 
tional heat if the temperature in your 
basement hoyers consistently around 60°. 
If you can’t maintain this temperature, 
however, install a stock heating cable 
beneath the surface of the soil in accord- 
ance with manufaeturer’s instructions. 


Grow your garden in any sort ol con- 
tainer. A trip through the housewares 
section of your local department or dime 
store will turn up the items shown here. 
Included are a plastic dish pan, refrig- 
erator crisper and ice-cube tray. You can, 
of course, use standard flower pots, too, 


MATERIAL LIST 


Do-It-Yourself Aluminum 


8 pieces, 1/16"x!I"xl" angle bar, 6'-0"” long 

4 pieces, |/;"xl" flat bar, 6’-0" long 

10 pieces, sash section, with plastic splines, 6'-0" 
long 

16 corner clips for sash section 

4 dezen round-head 1|0-24x34" machine screws with 
nuts 

4 dozen flat-head 34” No. 8 wood screws 


Other Material 


2 pieces, 34” plywood, 30x54’ 

| piece, linoleum or Formica, 30x54” 

| piece, Formica-faced 34" plywood, 12%x52” 

| quart white paint 

2 aluminum hinges 

5 lineal feet, Reynolds Reynolon film, 36” wide 
10 lineal feet, white plastic sheeting, 36” wide 
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The Most Evil Crop in the 
World 


[Continued from page 29] 


get. We didn’t see any at the beginning 
of the trail, but they saw us, as we learned 
later, and the word went out to the 
opium villages. Our Danish friends told 
us that the Meos were a little unpredict- 
able and were known to work over travel- 
ers with their long, heavy-bladed jungle 
knives, unless they know you are carrying 
medicine. 

These poor devils, isolated in their 
steaming mountains, sufter from malaria 
and goiter. We carried paludrine for 
their malaria, and small bottles of tinc- 
ture of iodine for their goiters. The 
mahouts saw to it that news went out on 
the bamboo telegraph, so we weren't too 
worried about being ambushed. 

Several times on the trail I felt the 
hair bristle at the back of my neck. I 
would look through the undergrowth 
and suddenly see a pair of dark eyes look- 
ing directly into mine. The Meos were 
pacing us, silently and effortlessly. 

Occasionally we'd round a bend and 
come on one of them squatting there 
waiting for us, to get an early handout 
of medicine. ‘They made it look as if they 
just happened to be there when we came 
along, | bought a jungle knife from one 
of these citizens, something he'd spent 
weeks hammering out of steel strip. 
Thirty ticals, he asked, a little less than 
two dollars. 

The pack elephants had gone on ahead 
with a crew of Bruel’s jungle boys, and 
they had made camp for us at an aban- 
doned tung nut plantation—a one-room 
log hut with a split-log verandah. Across 
a hollow; on the next high ridge, was 
the Meo village. 

At dawn next morning, when I pain- 
fully hauled myself from my cot, there 
were four young Meo men squatting 
there, all dressed alike. More trickled in 
constantly and from then on we had an 
audience for everything we did. 

The two mahouts were on hand to in- 
terpret for us, and by noon there were 
about fifty Meos milling about. Some of 
the women came along, wearing dark- 
blue pleated skirts that ended at the 
knees and black silk blouses with intri- 
cate colored embroidery. The women 
weir no underwear, so to keep their skirts 
from flying too high they wear a sort of 
heavy apron strip fore and aft like double 
Scottish sporrans. 

The women had their hair in buns. 
The young, unmarried ones sported 
fancy turbanlike headdresses, made ol 
black and gray ribbons. The girls patted 
rice powder on their faces after they sar- 
rived to add a touch of glamor. 

The men were in their fancy dress out- 
fits of loose black silk trousers and short 
blouses of the same material with a red 
sash at the waist. The prevailing hair 
style is the shaven skull, or a crew-cut 
with a few long strands left hanging. 

The medicine was soon passed out, 
and then came a bit of entertainment to 
welcome us, for these jungle people see 
few “farangs,” or foreigners. ‘They play 
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Each month we plan ro run this cartoon 
with a new gag line as supplied by the 
readers of TRUE. 

Here's your chance to be a wit, and win 
$100. 

We will pay $100 for each funny line 
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You can submit as many lines as you 


flutelike khens about five feet long, with 
reeds of varying length that gave forth 
a high, piping effect. 

The women did a shuffling, swaying 
dance that seemed to have no definite 
pattern. Then the men got out and did 
individual squatting and kicking dances 
like the famous Cossack steps, playing 
the, khen as they danced. 

When I started to shoot a few pictures, 
I found the Meos of two types: those 
who would bolt when I leveled the cam- 
era, and the lens lice who would crowd 
up and stare directly at the range finder. 

While I was changing film a group of 


them crowded around to watch. The 
stench arising from their unwashed 


bodies made me dizzy. The Meos don't 
go in for washing. About the only time 
they get a bath is involuntary, when they 
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if we use your funny line we'll send you 
the hundred. 


get caught in a rainstorm, and they try 
to avoid even that. 

My wife attracted a lot of attention 
from the Meo women. The men infre- 
quently go into the villages in the valley 
to trade, but the women neyer leave 
their hillside villages. My wife was wear- 
ing jeans, and her short-cut blonde 
hair instilled an overpowering curiosity 
among the women. They crowded around 
her, staring, making comments and gig- 
eling. 

Last‘of all, an old gaffer named Lao-Si 
came to our camp. He was the ex-chicf 
of the yillage of about 400 people, who 
had lost out to another candidate be- 
cause he wanted to limit opium raising 
in a sort of Meo Brannan Plan, while his 
rival plugged for an all-out program of 
no crop curtailment and higher prices. 
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Alter our last medicine and a 100-baht 
note ($5) changed hands, Lao-Si con- 
sented to be interviewed, through our 
mnahout-interpreter. 

“Where do our people come from?’ 
He gestured to the north and replied, 
“Many mountains, long way.” He didn’t 
know how long ago, or why, and he 
seemed surprised that anyone would care. 
\ctually, the Meos drifted down from 
the Yunnan province in China about 200 
years ago. They move their villages every 
ten years or so, or whenever the land 
they are working is worn out. 


, 


The old man told me they get one crop 
of opium each year, during the cool sea- 
son between December and April. An 
acre of poppies will yield about one 
pound of raw opium. 

Harvesting the stuff is simple. Three 
lateral slits are made in the ripe poppy 
pod with a razor-sharp knife. The white 
sap oozes out like a superficial cut on 
the skin, and almost immediately turns 
brown from contact with air. The next 
day, the farmer comes back and wipes 
the sticky stuff off with his knife onto a 
piece of paper. When he has finally 
drained the pod of sap, he will have an 
amount about the size of a man’s thumb. 
This measure is called a ta-lung, and is 
the measure by which the opium is sold. 

Refining of the raw opium is easily 
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“We've almost finished the job, but we sure miss 
your clowning around on 


and crudely done. The stuff is cooked 
in an iron pot over a slow fire, with a 
little water added. After an hour or two, 
the stuff comes out to cool, and the water 
is poured off. It’s then ready to use. About 
a quarter of the bulk is lost in cooking. 

Legally, the opium trade in Siam is 
controlled by the government, A pack 
train belonging: to the monoply comes 
into the mountains once each year to 
buy the raw opium from the natives. The 
raw opium is then transported by a 
heavily-guarded train to Bangkok, where 
the government uses a modern method of 
refining before it is sold to the operators 
of pleasure dens. In all this, the prices 
are rigidly controlled. 


Some smuggling is done, but not much, 
Most of the attempts are made by po- 
licemen who think their official status 
offers them immunity. The goyernment 
takes a dim view of private persons en- 
gaging in competition with their monop- 
oly. A foreigner who entertained any 
hopes of getting rich by buying the stuff 
in the villages and then trying to sell 
on the open world market would have 
to pay off almost as much to bribe the 
officials as he might make on the deal, 
even if he were successful. 

I asked Lao-Si whether anybody in 
the village smoked the stuff, and he told 
me the headman of the village sometimes 
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indulged, and [ could watch him if I 
liked. 

The headman’s home a term of over- 
statement for the hut he inhabited was 
built of log slabs for walls and a roof 
thatched with jungle palm. The floor 
was hard-packed dirt with an open wood 
fire burning on it. A metal pot of food, 
again a farfetched word for the original, 
was stewing over the fire, omitting a 
heavy, greasy smell which, mingled with 
the pervading Meo body odor, really 
supercharged the atmosphere. It made 
the famous, sickly sweet odor of opium, 
when it came, a relief. 

The smoker was extended on a pallet 
against one wall. His baby son was play- 
ing beside him. He lit a small oil flame 
and cooked a pellet of opium over it un- 
til it hardened to the consistency of well- 
chewed gum. He put the pill into a 
quarter-inch hole in his opium pipe, 
then held it over the flame. 

Still lying down, he took big drags 
from the pipe, inhaling the smoke way 
down and holding it so long that very 
little came out when he exhaled. He took 
four pills, and his skin began to pale and 
his motions turned sluggish. Lao-Si then 
invited any of us who felt so inclined 
to try a pipe, but none of us seemed to 
be the researcher type. 

We left the headman to his dreams 
and wandered about the village steering 
a zig-zag course because of the reckless 
toilet habits of inhabitants as well as ani- 
mals. We had no opportunity to do a 
Kinsey or Margaret Mead on their sex 
life, but from the swarms of children 
evident, it seemed quite regular. 

The wealthier households do have 
women slaves, or women attached to the 
family who work like maids and receive 
no pay. Whether or not they perform any 
other duties we didn’t learn, but it ts 
doubtful, since these are the less fortu- 
nate maidens who weren't successful in 
catching husbands. 

Lao-Si explained that the Meos have 
no organized religion like Buddhism or 
Christianity, but they do worship spirits. 
There are spirits of the household, spirits 
of the forest, animal spirits, and others. 
Not a soul in the whole village knew 
how to read or write. 

The women, forbidden to leave the 
mountains, have to wait for a Meo boy 
from another village to show up, look 
them over, and pay court to as many as 
he can interest. Of the group, he ulti- 
mately picks one, marries her and takes 
her off to his home village. The girls who 
don’t register with the boys from another 
village have it tough, and wind up as the 
unpaid house servants mentioned above. 
She is either given away or sold by her 
father to the other family. 

1 had thought, when I heard of people 
who raised opium for a living, that I was 
going to run into a bunch of evil, furtive 
bandits. But I found them primitive 
farmers raising the one crop they can 
sell for money. They look upon their 
crop of opium just the same as a farm- 
er’s wife looks upon her butter and eggs 
—something that can be marketed for 
hard money. The Meos are just simple 
people working away to help provide 
world channels with one of its greatest 
curses.—Edward Lind 
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Hollywood's Censorship 
Rebellion 


[Continued from page 40] 


the mat, legally, with the officials holding 
the scissors. Otto Preminger, producer of 
The Moon Is Blue, was relused approyal 
both by Hollywood's own Breen office 
and official censors in many cities and 
states. He not only won court approval 
but his modestly budgeted movie has so 
far cleaned up more than four million 
bucks in this country alone, partly be- 
cause of the publicity about his censor- 
ship fight. 

And the Supreme Court of the United 
States three times lately has refused to 
sustain censorship suits against pictures. 
One of these films was AI, an American 
melodrama; the second was La Ronde, 
the French daisy chain of love affairs; 
the last The Miracle, the Italian movie 
made by Roberto Rossellini, which 
Cardinal Spellman and other eminent 
Catholic dignitaries had denounced as 
“sacrilegious.” 

Not only that but two members of that 
high court, Justices Hugo Black and 
William O. Douglas, declared that movie 
censorship by state and city officials was 
unconstitutional and that the whole 
battalion of bluenose vigilantes should 
be put out of business forthwith, The 
justices pointed out that the laws against 
obscenity were adequate everywhere to 
deal with any violations committed by 
Hollywood or foreign movie-makers. 

However, if any official movie censors 
(seven states and more than fifty cities 
have them) have been fired or have re- 
signed because of Justices Black’s and 
Douglas's candid comments, the news has 
been kept out of the newspapers. The 
seven states that maintain censors are 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Mary- 
land, Kansas, Virginia and Massachu- 
setts. The big towns include Atlanta, 
Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Des Moines, 
Detroit, Los Angeles, Memphis, Milwau- 
kee, Oklahoma City and San Francisco. 

‘Today making a moyie at a major 
studio costs Irom one to four million 
dollars. Before, while and after it is shot 
it is censored by the aforementioned 
Breen office, which is part of the Motion 
Picture Association of America. ‘This 
built-in censoring machine was  estab- 
lished at the end of the frivolous decade, 
the 1920's—complete with a Production 
Code that has never been changed since 
in any material way—by the movie in- 
dustry to avoid the nightmare of federal 
censorship, 

It achieved its purpose, and it also 
threw roadblocks in front of, behind and 
all around the many gifted men in Hol- 
lywood who wanted to make honest 
pictures. They used many clever deyices 
in their efforts to get around censorship. 
This, for a time, was mainly directed 
against that ole debbil sex which the blue 
noses would like us to believe is not a 
fit subject to be discussed anywhere, par- 
ticularly on the screen. 

One of the very first to discover a 
suggestive gimmick to obtain a desired 
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effect was Charlie Chaplin when he was 
directing 4 Woman of Paris, a silent 
sereen classic. Chaplin wished the audi- 
ence to know that the heroine, played 
by Edna Purviance, was living with 
Adolph Menjou, Charlie finally “hit on 
the idea of having Menjou, while in the 
girl's apartment, ‘lake off his collar and 
take a clean one from a bunch of men’s 
collars in a bureau drawer. The film's 
audiences, even in Paducah, Kentucky, 
got it, and nobody's morals were wrecked 
in the process. 


Vea later Charlie MacArthur used an 
adaptation of the same device. In Mac 
Arthur's story, he had the hero take a 
key from his pocket to open the door of 
the girl’s apartment. That let everybody 
in on the secret that he wasn’t calling on 
her to show her how to make out her 
income-Lax report. 

Charlie’s pal and one-time writing 
partner, Ben Hecht, has always been in- 
trigued by the idea of making bigger 
monkeys out of the censors than they’ d 
been able to make of themselves. Ben was 
happiest after he’d written Scarface, a 
fictional screen biography of Al C vapone. 
In this he felt that he’d succeeded in giv- 
ing the impression that George Ratt, 
playing a mobster, had a definitely in- 
cestuous yen for his sister, played by Ann 
Dvorak. But not a censor in the whole 
world objected to this. Neither did any 
critic or fan. The thought that incest 
was implied just never occurred to any- 
one at all but the author. So all were 
happy, especially the producer, Howard 
Hughes, who made a potful of dough 
with the picture. 

Slipping in the “immoral” detail 
might not have helped Scarface to an 
extra dime at the box office, but it made 
millions of extra dollars for The Cock- 
eyed World, one of the Captain Flage- 
Sergeant Quirt sequels to What Price 
Glory? 

The scene in question had the Swedish 
comic, El Brendel, playing a Marine, ap- 
proach his superior officer. Brendel in 
one hand held out a war map of the local 
territory and his other hand gripped the 
round arm of a buxom French peasant 
girl. As he gave the officer the map 
Brendel looked straight at the hot-look- 
ing French babe, and said, ‘Sir, here is 
the lay of the land.” 

One irony back of screen censorship is 
that without it cheap, sly tricks couldn't 
pay off a nickel in extra loot at the box 
office. Fans would be so accustomed to de- 
cent, wholesome, honest, realistic treat- 
ment of sex relations on the screen that 
burlesquing of the subject 4 la Mae West 
wouldn’t shake a snigger out of them. 

And you are getting some of that 
honest dealing with sex today. Although 
adultery is an extremely touchy business 
in the films, Hollywood deals with it 
effectively in vom Here to Eternity. 
Even the dumbest of bunnies realizes 
that the top-kick, played by Burt Lan- 
caster, is having an affair with his cap- 
tain’s wife, played by Deborah Kerr. 

Another Columbia picture, The Caine 
etal makes no attempt to hide the 
fact that the young ensign slept with his 
girl the night before. Anyone with cars 
heard her say the next morning, “You 
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don’t have to marry me just to make an 
honest woman of me.” 

Marlon Brando, in On the Waterfront, 
not only says “Go to hell!” right out 
loud, but he says it to a priest. Not only 
that, he takes a bloody beating and i 
shown lying almost senseless on the 
docks. Brutality is another subject that 
the studios must handle very deftly, lest 
the hard-won scene be clipped into the 
waste basket. But Hollywood knows that 
the public is fed-up with combatants 
emerging from twenty minutes of maul- 
ing each other looking like they just 
stepped from the showers, and fight 
scenes are beginning to get realistic. 

The mere fact that such situations 
shown on the screen should still seem so 
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unusual as to verge on spectacular trail- 
blazing, indicates how tough it was until 
recently for any producer in Hollywood 
to make pictures that looked even like 
reasonable facsimiles of everyday life, as 
we all know it, Meanwhile, censorship of 
books had quite properly been all but 
abandoned. Newspapers now print 
stories about veneral disease, lesbians 
and male homosexuals without shocking 
many of their readers. And in the Army- 
McCarthy hearings nobody thought of 
turning off their TV sets because wit- 
nesses “kept saying the long-forbidden 
word, “homosexuals,” over the air waves. 
As for the stage, anything at all can be 
discussed by the ' ‘round actors” in a play. 

Only on the screen—the mightiest in- 
strument for mass communication and 
storytelling ever devised—are such verbal 
expressions still frowned upon and 
gasped at. In The Censor Marches On by 
Morris L. Ernst and Alexander Lindey, 
the authors listed some years ago a couple 
of dozen simple, almost everyday expres- 
sions that censors had cut out of pictures. 
They wrote in a chapter on movie blue 
noses: 

“Such words as ‘bum,’ ‘bitch,’ 
‘chippy,’ ‘mistress,’ ‘harlot,’ ‘naked’ 
and ‘prostitute’ are forbidden. So 
too are such phrases as ‘twin bed,’ 
‘it wasn't love.’ ‘long, lonely nights,’ 
‘you were with him last night,’ 
‘marriage won't make and difference 
between us.’ and ‘there is a man who 
is a hound with women.’ ... In a re- 


cent film 

‘parasite,’ ‘girl ol 

came ‘women like that,’ 

make for’ wound up “chasing after. 

It is interesting that the picture which 
has done most to stop this sort of absurd 
blue-penciling was The Moon Is Blue, 
the modest, small-budget affair adapted 
by F. Hugh Herbert from his own Broad- 
way stage play which had been a great 
hit in New York and all over the rest of 
the country. And Mr. Herbert's own ac 
count of the trouble this same story ran 
into when he converted it into a screen 
play illustrates the sort of headaches 
moyie makers have run into every time 
they have attempted to give the public a 
picture that treats sex honestly. 

The plot simply tells the story of how 
i young, unmarried girl went to a 
bachelor’s apartment, successfully resist- 
ing any and all attempts to seduce her. 
However, it wasn’t the story line that 
offended the industry's censor, but the 
language of Patty, the innocent girl in 
the "play. When Don Gresham, the hero, 
asks Patty to his apartment, she asks him 
in a forthright manner if he intends to 
seduce her. In this passage, Patty says: 

“Let's face it—going to a man’s apart- 
ment almost always ends in one of two 
ways. Either the girl is willing to lose her 
Virtue or she fights for it. I “don't want 
to lose mine and IJ think it’s vulgar to 
fight for it..." 

Naturally, to men and women in Hol- 
lywood who censor the movies, and are 
told to cut out words like “bum” and 
“mistress,” this seemed like the full shock 
treatment. And there were many other 
salty lines in the script that they were 
appalled by. 

But Mr. Herbert, wt veteran screen 
playwright, says, “But we expected The 
Moon Is Blue to get the seal of approval 
because as a play it had run all over the 
country and been yery popular.” But on 
submitting the script he and Producer 
Preminger were informed it violated the 
code. There was a conference with rep- 
resentatives of the Johnston (or Breen) 
office who went into great detail. 


‘floosy’ was changed to 
the streets,’ be- 
and ‘on the 
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ut if we had eliminated all the 
things they suggested,” explains Mr. Her- 
bert, “we would have had no picture. 
They said, ‘Go ahead and make the pic- 
ture. You and Mr. Preminger are men of 
good taste,’ pointing out that even if they 
gave us the seal then, they would have 
to see the finished picture. 

“We went ahead and made the picture 
without any eliminations they suggested. 
When they saw it they said that it tech- 
nically violates the code and couldn't be 
given the seal.” 

Preminger went ahead and released it 
without the seal of approval. Responsible 
for some of the troubles the little picture 
ran into—and triumphed over—was the 
same dialogue which the Johnston office 
had stewed about. At one point in the 
picture, Patty asked an older man who is 
trying to make her whether or not his 
daughter was pregnant. On being asked 
Ww hy : she asked that question the girl Says 
pertly, * ‘Isn’t that what fathers are usu- 
ally so worried about?” 

A little later he explains that his wife 
divorced him after she'd asked him once 
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too olten whether he'd liked the pop- 
overs she had just cooked for him, The 
objection to lines here were: 

. Lhit her with ... a stainless steel 
muflin dish—still warm from popovers— 
right across her behind. Raised a welt 
that lasted for weeks—according to her 
lawyers. I was neyer privileged to see it.’ 

Many cities and three states—Mary- 
land, Kansas and Ohio—purely on the 
basis of this sort of true talk in the movie 
—tried to ban The Moon Is Blue as “ob- 
scene’ and “indecent.” But New York 
and Pennsylvania passed the film with no 
cuts eyen suggested. Virginia's censors in- 
sisted that part of one line, namely “right 
across her behind” be eliminated, and 
this was done. In Massachusetts the only 
stipulation was against the movie being 
shown on Sunday. 

Courts everywhere, when appealed to, 
reversed the censors, it is refreshing to 
report, In Maryland the state’s case was 
thrown out of court. In Kansas, Judge 
Harry G. Miller of Wyandotte County 
District Court declared that state’s movie 
censorship law “unconstitutional.” 
Ohio's censors asked to see the picture 
again, then reversed their original 
opinion that it should be banned. In 
Kansas City the case was thrown out of 
court, 

In Chicago, the picture was given only 
a pink seal “which means that only adults 
there could see it. Both ticket sellers and 
doormen were carefully instructed to ask 
young people whether they were 21 be- 
fore letting them into the theaters where 
The Moon Ixy Blue was on display. 

One Marine angrily said he was only 
20, but had been in Korea for a year and 

a half. “You think I'm gonna be cor- 
‘ional by a movie?” he sneered. And a 
2()- year-old mother, on being questioned 
by a Chicago theater ticket seller, ad- 
mitted her age but explained. * ‘T don't 
really think that this picture is goimg to 
teach me anything about life I shouldn't 
know. Do you?’ 

Both the Marine and the young mother 
were admitted without further debate. 

Newspapers everywhere meanwhile 
were scornfully der iding the censors’ war 
on The Moon Is Blue. Yet, being busi- 
ness men with stockholders to cope with 
at all times, the other film tycoons were 
less impressed by all this, as we've men- 
tioned, than by the more than $4 million 
gross the comedy rolled up in this coun- 
try’s theaters. Preminger and Herbert 
themselves never expected the film to 
take in more than half of that amount. 

But, as a Preminger spokesman 
pointed out, “newspaper publicity can 
only start the people coming to see the 
movie. If it isn’t any good your audience 
soon dwindles.” 

In the case of the much-criticized The 
French Line, the newspaper reviewers 
generally agreed that it shouldn't be sup- 
pressed because of Jane Russell's al- 
legedly “lascivious dance” but because it 
is such lousy screen entertainment. 

Yet The French Line has one unique 
distinction which makes it a standout 
among movies denounced by the various 
censors. Its star, Jane Russell, has vocifer- 
ously agreed with the blue noses that her 
dance scenes should be cut or toned 
down. She said she never wanted to do 
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the sexy dance in the first place but that 
the studio had insisted. To some this will 
seem base ingratitude because Miss Rus- 
sell’s fame started with the torrid and 
much-cénsored love scenes in which she 
appeared in another high-voltage How- 
ard Hughes’ non-entertainment, The 
Outlaw. — 

Jane’s claim that she was conned into 
doing bumps and grinds in The French 
Line did not get ‘her off the censorial 
hook, however. 

But Hughes is a stubborn man. About 
this time he was buying up, for more 
than $23 million, most of the stock in 
RKO (the studio which made The 
French Line) which he had not previ- 
ously owned. Some Hollywoodites in- 
sisted this was just so other stockholders 
in the company couldn't interfere with 
his determination to show Jane Russell 
shaking those things in movie houses all 
over the world. 

When one reads the provisions of the 
Hollywood Production Code, it does not 
seem as though the men who wrote it 
had been narrow-minded. It is difficult 
to quarrel with its aim of decency or its 
strictures against pictures that encourage 
lawbreaking, have obscene dances, ridi- 
cule religion or patriotism. What makes 
movie censors seem like clowns is their 
clownish interpretation of these prin- 
ciples. 

Of this, Lindey and Ernst have writ- 
ten: 

“The trouble with the code is the 
trouble with obscenity statutes. Its 
mandates are shot through with gen- 
cralties. Its social policy is one of 
hypocrisy and hush-hush; its criteria 
are predicated on the susceptibilities 
of morons; its effect is one of forcible 
suppression; it lends itself readily to 
abuse; and aboye all it creates a 
viciously false picture of life...” 
The authors of The Censor Marches 

On point out that in four years the Code 
Administration handed down 26,808 in- 
terpreting opinions and offer this as evi- 
dence of the confusion that comes from 


miiking rules from such generalities. And 
they add: 

“Who is to say what the ‘correct 
standards of life’ are that may be 
portrayed? If human law is unjust 
why shouldn’t it be ridiculed? Prosti- 
tution, the drug traffic, miscegena- 
tion ure serious problems; why 
should there be a conspiracy of si- 
lence about them... . All of us know 
that people drink, swear and utter 
vulgar expressions; why must the 
screen ignore these things? .. .” 

And in his best-selling autobiography, 
A Child of the Century, Hollywood's 
most successful and best- -paid screen 
playwright. Ben Hecht, points up the 
oddity of movie people being so fussy 
about what they put on the screen when 
the public apparently now approves the 
adulteries of their personal lives which 
are front-page news everywhere. 

“Not many years ago (writes 
Hecht) the sex life of ‘Hollywood 
would have stirred thunder from the 
pulpits of the land and set the 
vigilantes riding ... (today) it has 
almost the status of a game. And as 
in all games, the public looks towards 
champions, 

“Thus Hollywood is to sex what 
the major leagues are to baseball. 
The glamorous Hollywood figures 
perform in a sort of World Series 
sex match. The public rises to its feet 
with a happy roar when another one 
of its marriages is wrecked by a great 


baserunning siren. A celebrated 
Lothario batting four hundred 
against the curves and _ inshoots 


spreads joy in the bleachers. . . . I 
have sat at a dinner party of twelve, 
knowing that my host, in the past 
two years, had seduced all six of his 
feminine guests. There was no hint 
of tension at the table. .. 

“Items that a starlet (which in 
Hollywood is the name for any 
woman under 30 not actively em- 
ployed in a brothel) has hit the hay 
with a new glamour boy are an im- 
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“Careful—it’s got a gun now!” 


portant aid to the starlet’s career.” 

But as for stars’ conduct on lhe 

sereen, Ben goes on, “The moguls 
have been unable to cater to the 
great box office yen for immorality. 
The churches and the civic leagues 
still stand guard against the art of 
underpants . . . (but) the movie 
makers have not been too stymied 
by... their self-imposed curbs. - . . 
A rash of Bible pictures has recently 
solved the fornication problem for 
the major studios. Although the his- 
torian Cecil B. De Mille pointed the 
way decades ago, the movie makers 
hung back, dubiously. But, no 
longer. Immorality, perversion, in- 
fidelity, cannibalism, ete., are un- 
assailable hy church people if you 
dress them up in the togas and 
talliths of the Good Book.” 

Even taking into account Mr. Hecht’s 
well-known gilt for exaggeration, this is 
a most interesting point of view coming 
from a Hollywood insider. 

Closer to the facts, however, may be 
another prominent Hollywoodite who 
says that the top studios do not dare 
announce they are changing the code 
because it would bring down on their 
heads the wrath of the church people and 
all of the other pressure groups; “Then 
that old nightmare of federal censorship 
would once more start haunting their 
dreams.” 

The studio kingpins like to say the 
public, as well as the business, has grown 
up since World War II. One official of 
the Breen office put it this way: “I don’t 
think the public would have accepted 
A Streetcar Named Desire fifteen years 
ago. Moulin Rouge is another example. 
Very mature type of picture. It wouldn’t 
have been palatable or hot box office 
ten years ago. When they introduce new 
material, it’s not the code but the pro- 
ducers who have come of age.” 

Alter saying this, he exaggerated in 
typical Hollywood fashion, ‘I think that 
Hollywood is the most grown-up member 
of the entertainment family right now.” 

The code is fast being liberalized, how- 
ever, only this is being done sub rosa. 
The pictures we've discussed here prove 
that, and you may take the denial that 
the ground rules are being changed as 
a smoke screen. 


When a member of the association 


breaks the code as flagrantly as Howard 
Hughes has done with The French Line, 
he is automatically fined $25,000, a bite 
he can appeal, Hughes has neither paid 
the fine so far nor appealed it. Hughes 
has some pictures due for release that 
may get no seal of approval. Theoret- 
ically, if he breaks Hollywood's ground 
rules repeatedly, he will haye to be 
thrown out of the association. But no- 
body at all will be amazed if this never 
happens, Not only is Hughes, as owner 
of a major studio, a pillar shaped like a 
money-bag under the association, but he’s 
rich enough to buy all the other studios 
in California—and capricious enough to 
do it if the other lads get him sore 
enough. 

So the whole town is burned up at 
high-flying Howard without being able 
to do much about keeping him in line. 
Because the industry is blamed for so 
much by so many different people and 
groups, Hollywood also gets highly in- 
dignant when blamed for billboards and 
other advertising matter put out by 
theater owners whom the industry can- 
not control. A New York clergyman re- 
cently complained—and with some reason 
—that one movie house on 42nd Street 
ran two movies titled respectively Naked 
Soul and Mating Time. The clergyman 
said this was bad enough but the wicked 
showman who owned the theater had 
run the two titles together on his mar- 
quee so that passers-by got the impression 
the feature attraction was Naked Mating. 

Censorship is not just an American 
problem, as many seem to think. In Italy, 
for example, the distributors of A Street- 
car Named Desire had to wait three years 
before getting a green light from the 
powers-that-be in Rome. The Japanese 
censors (called the Ethics Board) at the 
moment are grumbling because several 
studios in Tokyo are making pictures in 
which the highest dramatic point is 

achieyed in long scenes of women bathing 
w.p. (without pants). In England they 
have very little trouble with censors be- 
cause the authorities there merely label a 
“sophisticated” picture as being in the 
X character, which means that children 
under 16 cannot be admitted to see it. 
Yet the English blue noses frown on the 
growing habit of their showmen to ad- 
vertise such racy films as “the X-iest 
show in town.” 


All we Americans who disapprove of 
having our moyies censored by anyone 
at all, might wonder what would happen 
here if we reacted as violently to screen 
entertainment as Germans did to a sexy 
picture made in the Rhineland and 
called Die Sunderin. This told the story 
of a prostitute for an artist who was going 
blind. The girl who played the title role 
—Die Sunderin which translated is The 
Female Sinner—was Hildegarde Neff who 
in one scene appears stark naked. 

Hildegarde Neff without clothes is the 
sort of sight that one would think movie 
fans would consider worth the price of 
admission whether paid in dolfars, 
pounds, marks or Japanese yen—particu- 
larly yen, Nevertheless a ‘Berlin critic 
wrote only one pungent sentence about 
it, “Dieser film stinki!” (This film 
sunks!) 

In other German cities non-fans of the 
picture made his comment literally true 
by discharging stink bombs in the the- 
aters where it was shown. 

But for some unknown reason the 
crowds in the town of Regensburg liked 
the picture, though their mayor, George 
Zitsler, tried to ban it. They gathered 
around the theater where it was sched- 
uled to be shown, demanding admission. 
So Mayor Zitsler sent out his cops, armed 
with night sticks and water hoses to dis- 
pel them. 

The crowds became so incensed at this 
that they chased the mayor through the 
streets, threatening to lynch him. The 
poor mayor, who was only tying to pro- 
tect his constituents’ morals had to duck 
into a police station to ayoid assassina- 
tion. After he got away, the mob turned 
on the home of Bishop Michael Buch- 
berger, who had also tried to keep Die 
Sunderin out of town, and tried to burn 
it to the ground. Only the reserves saved 
the worthy cleric’s home from the flam- 
ing finish. 

Though we Americans are supposed 
to be among the hottest-tempered peoples 
in the world, we have neyer yet had mur- 
der and arson in our hearts toward our 
movie censors. And now that the big boys 
in Hollywood are trying to slip us the 
sort of adult screen entertainment for 
which we've been yearning for many a 
day, we probably never will. 

—Charles Samuels 


De Luxe Doctor of Odds 


[Continued from page 43] 


20-room colonial mansion in nearby San 
Marino. The black Chrysler Imperial is 
driven up a ramp near the Turf Club. 
Strub is hoisted to his office and glassed- 
in cupola observation post atop the roof 
by special elevator. ‘There, with a fleet 
of secretaries and press agents blocking 
for him, he is free of such annoyances as 
irate legislators, blaring bluenose reform- 
ers and people who have invented some 
new charity for Strub to finance. 

But not always. On one occasion, a 
state ussemblyman named M. Phillip 
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Davis crashed the roof. Davis had proof 
that while Santa Anita resisted an in- 
crease in state taxation—funds needed 
for the aged sick and orphans, the poli- 
ticians claimed—Doc was spending $29,- 
196 for imported orchids and tulips to 
decorate his private Turf Club and Lanai 
Room, $34,702 to defeat a bill to legalize 
dog-racing in California, $9,100 for a 
personal trip to Europe, $41,148 for pub- 
licity (“like advertising booze in a drunk 
tank,” the legislator thundered) and 
$2,062 for thirty-one cases of liquor for 
the press. Something even more cozy had 
been going on in Strub’s super-sumptu- 
ous press box, according to a Racing 
Board report: $10,650 handed out in cash 
to thirteen sportswriters coyering Santa 


Anita. Headed “Exhibit A-2," it named 
subsidies to some of the most famous 
by-lines in California journalism. As- 
semblyman Davis waved this in Strub's 
face. 

“You're reprehensible!” shouted Davis. 
“T know that you're also spending $50,000 
a year to lobby any racing tax bill out of 
the legislature and don’t tell me you're 
not!” 

Strub, a 6 foot 1, 200-pounder, exudes 
massive dignity. Old associates say they've 
never seen him flustered, very rarely re- 
veal anger. Only his rather large nose is 
seen to quiver when he's stung. “I’m not 
telling you anything,” he told Davis 
quietly. “Except to get out.” 

The assemblyman gol, but far from 
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the last shot had been fired by the anti- 
Strub team. In 1953, it warmed up its 
best battery—Governor Earl Warren and 
Assemblyman Marvin Sherwin—to do 
something about the California racing 
law which Doc Strub long ago helped 
negotiate. This provides that the state 
take 4 percent of the first $10 million 
bet to the track's 9 percent; 5 percent of 
the second $10 million bet to the track’s 
8; and 6 percent to the track's 7 of all 
over $20 million. At no time does the 
public fund come close to what the turf 
associations lift, and if anyone doubts 
that Doc Strub didn’t make Svengali ap- 
pear to be in a stupor when he made this 
deal, compare his bite off the top of each 
wagered dollar to the 4 percent allowed 
New York tracks. In the fine legal mind 
of Earl Warren, now Chief Justice of the 
United States, this was an “octopus 
squeeze” which had to be loosened, and 
he went on the radio to say so, The result 
was the restrictive Sherwin Bill, aimed 
to make millionaires only of Strub's 
stockholding multimillionaires. 


Earlier, a 3$10-pound mountain of a 
man named Arthur (Artful Artie) Samish 
had intervened. Samish, the king lobbyist 
of California who openly bragged he had 
the legislature “in my hind pocket,” was 
Doc Strub’s persuader at Sacramento, the 
capital, with a perfect shut-out record 
against six Warren bills to hurt Santa 
\nita, None of the six even had been 
reported out of committee, let alone 
voted upon. Samish then got jammed 
up with the feds. Swub quickly dumped 
him and in November, 1953, Artful 
Artie was indicted for $71,898 worth of 
income-tax evasion. Shy 310 pounds, 
Strub seemed vulnerable at last. 

One last-minute edge was taken by 
Governor Warren. He announced to vot- 
ers that, “If your representatives turn 
down the Sherwin Bill, state income 
taxes are going up. We are facing a 
budget deficit due to our swollen popu- 
lation which only racing money can 
save.” Now he had the lawmakers 
jammed with their constituents if they 
stuck with Santa Anita, 

Walking onto the Ways and Means 
Committee floor, Sherwin began, “I have 
here Bill AB2644. -’ There was a 
muted murmur from the  packed-in 
crowd. Then a titter from the rear, ‘Then 
a full-bodied chortle, followed by belly 
laughter loud enough to drown Sherwin 
out, 

The bill was dead before it got started. 
That anyone should buck Santa Anita 
struck the senators as real funny and, if 
seasoned political reporters called it the 
most disgraceful episode in California 
governmental history, that was inciden- 
tal. “You do not buck Strubism in Cali- 
fornia,” began a story in a Sacramento 
paper the day after the Sherwin Bill was 
killed in committee. 

Leaving for the Big Bench in Wash- 
ington, Earl Warren admitted he had 
taken the worst licking of his twelve 
years in office. “Strub,” he said bitterly, 
“sits down there at his track with more 
power than I ever had.” And Warren 
was by far the most popular and influ- 
ential leader California ever has known. 

Doc Strub is unique from all other 
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promoters in this respect. He never has 
lost an argument concerning money. 

Last winter, he was attacked in another 
direction. The 1,300-strong Horsemen's 
Benevolent & Protective Association re- 
leased a broadside that “Charity Charley” 
(money for everybody but a needy nag- 
owner) wasn't paying them enough. They 
wanted 40 percent of the track's take, 
involving only about a 1 percent in- 
crease. To make sure they weren't 
out-maneuvered, they named C. Ra 
Robinson a Merced lawyer of Perry Ma- 
son repute in California, to apply the 
pressure for them. Robinson is impor- 
tant enough to represent Sid Richardson 
and Clint Murchison, billionaire back- 
ers of Robert Young in taking over the 
New York Central Railroad, Showing 
Strub his muscle, Robinson first de- 
manded 40 percent of Tanforan and 
Hollywood Park. When they resisted, the 
HBPA went on strike. Both tracks im- 
mediately capitulated, as did Bay Mead- 
ows and Golden Gate Fields. 

All alone, backed to the wall and need- 
ing horses to run, Doc showed why he 
came up from cut-rate dentistry to where 
he is. 

First, he insulted Robinson. He 
wouldn't even talk to him. “Irresponsible 
elements” in the HBPA made that im- 
possible. The rumor spread that a woman 
executive in the HBPA was a Santa Anita 
undercover agent. An internecine quar- 
rel broke out among the horsemen, and 
Strub hastened Robinson's resignation 
—his real goal—by saying he would dicker 
only with Irving Gushen, National 
Horsemen's president. When Gushen 
flew in from New York to supercede 
Robinson, the attorney walked out in 
disgust. Strub needed only an hour with 
Gushen, then he called in the newspaper 
boys. 

“Santa Anita isn’t granting a 40 per- 
cent agreement,” he told them. “How- 
ever, as you know, no track anywhere 
exceeds Santa Anita in prize money and 


prestige. We have planned all along to 
maintain our position with a fourth 
$100,000 handicap—the first ever run on 
grass for so much.” The new race, the 
San Juan Capistrano, brought Strub's 
total payola to an eye-popping $3,100,- 
000. The HBPA accepted in a hurry and 
called off the strike. 

The cash guarantee got the Deter- 
mines, Imbroses and Mark-Ye-Wells back 
on the track, but, more important, it 
showed the public and HBPA who was 
boss. Strub profited another way. His 
new $400,000 grass course was spotlighted 
so that it paid for itself through heavy 
wagering on a slew of turf races he added 
to the condition book. And Santa Anita’s 
position as the Big Bonanza of racing was 
emphasized as never before. 

This, say his few intimates, is as im- 
portant to the spry septuagenarian as 
breathing. Years ago, he was quite a 
family man, raising five children, Peter, 
Robert, Mary Louise, Virginia and 
Elizabeth. All now have left home—Doc 
lives alone with his wife of nearly 40 
years, Vera—and, twelye times a grand- 
father, he sustains a devotion to making 
Santa Anita even bigger and glossier that 
borders on phobia. “I want a monument 
for the ages,” he once declared, in a rare 
flight of self-revelation, 

Whether horseplayers in 2000 A.D, 
will still be bucking the impossible at 
Doc's track is a question. But if current 
conditions are maintained, they'll never 
get gum on their pants or snag a nylon. 
Every day 150 men go over each of the 
33,000 seats, dusting and sandpapering 
carefully. Toilets are kept spotless by a 
shuttling crew of swabbers. Even the $2 
betters don’t get Hies on them, because 
the flies are eliminated by electrical fly- 
killing machines. Doc's richest patrons 
gape at his magnificent Turf Club—$250 
membership fee, with a closed member- 
ship of 500—featuring 10-foot orchid 
bearing trees, a roof garden, and the 
original Tattersall Art Collection of Lon- 
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“Quick, Charlie, lock up all the women.” 


don, imported by Doc to add class to the 
walls. The only place you can see what 
$1,500 giant pansies and king calendulas 
look like is Santa Anita. Doc’s practice 
on closing day has been to let 15,000 or 
so women fans bearing paper bags and 
trowels dig up the 30-acre floral display 
and carry it away—a $200,000 good-will 
gesture. “We must replant each year for 
best affect,” he says. “Nothing is too 
sood.” 

Neither does much miss his eye. \ few 
years ago, Jockey Jackie Westrope [ell 
into the habit of many aging riders who 
find it difficult to make weight. Me be- 
gan drinking. Westrope did it privately 
and always on his own time, but one 
juorning he was called before Strub and 
told to reform. “Take one more drink,” 
Strub told the jockey, “and UH have your 
license.” Doc is thorough. He made 
Westrope enroll in Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, from which he since has graduated 
Summa Cum Sober, 

Touts, bookie agents, pickpockets, 
drunks and the usual riffraff found iat 
horse tracks don't get thrown out ol 
Santa Anita; they never get past the gate. 
One of Strub’s first moves when he 
opened in 1934 was to import filty Pink- 
ertons from New York. Not satisfied, he 
had trained a 200-man_ staff which 
wouldn't hesitate to eject the Aga Khan 
it he showed up spilled. Strub has been 
cited by the New York Turf Writers As- 
sociation for running the most antiseptic 
track in the country, a situation he made 
sure of by becoming the first major track 
owner to bar bookie comeback, or lay- 
olf, money from his plant, as well as wire 
service from the track to the books. In 
1947 he also backed a Public Utilities 
Commission law banning the Continen- 
tal (national) Racing Wire from Cali- 
fornia, Today the furtive “phone spot” 
has replaced the bookie parlor in Los 
Angeles. Either you put your money 
through Santa Anita mutuels, or run the 
risk of not getting a bet down at all. 


Virtue, indeed, has its rewards. Doc's 
biggest virtue, as trackmen see it, is that 
he educated them to added income they'd 
been missing. Twenty years ago he in- 
troduced the first no-free-pass policy in 
racing. “Papering” the house was con- 
sidered only the decent thing to do— 
inasmuch as the folks were going to he 
clipped hard inside—until Suub took the 
stund that a legal business can charge 
commensurate entertainment prices. 
Now you pay $1.95 tor a grandstand seat 
and $3.85 to enter the clubhouse—a 
$1,600,000 item for Santa Anita each 
year, which Strub doesn’t have to split 
with the state—and pay 25 cents to $i 
(valet service) for parking on the world's 
biggest parking lot (33,000 cars), which 
grosses Strub another $150,000 annually. 

A strong man and an original thinker, 
Charley Strub didn’t have to enter rac- 
ing to prove these qualities. He came to 
the track by a curious route—baseball. 
Gambling and baseball don’t mix, by 
edict almost as old as the national game, 
but for Strub they did, and it is a story 
lost in the roar of 80,000 voices at Santa 
Anita. 

Some of his enemies say that he wasn't 
born, but minted, One legend has it that 
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he was the son of a wealthy Dutch Jand- 
owner, who financed young Charley's 
original ventures into fast-dollar finance. 

The fact is that he started with very 
little. His father, Isadore Strub, a 
modestly well-off merchant, died a lew 
years alter Charley was born in the small 
lettuce-growing town of Hollister, Gali- 
fornia, in 1884. There was nothing gay 
about the 90's for the Strubs. Picking 
crops and digging irrigation ditches put 
Charley through Santa Clara College in 
1902. He went on to California Univer- 
sity, choosing dentistry as his chief study 
because he read that eight out of ten 
Americans had bad teeth and no less than 
Teddy Roosevelt—a false-plate man, him- 
self—was urging young men to get in on 
what was bound to be a boom, Playing 
baseball at California also Opened new 
vistas of dentistry to Strub, 


This came about in 1906, just after 
he'd graduated and opened a small 
dental office in San Francisco, The quake 
and fire of April 18 fattened both his 
office and the Strub home. “While the 
house burned, my mother and 1 stood in 
the street and counted our money,” he 
goes back. “We'd salvaged $40 or $50. I 
convinced her the smart thing to do was 
buy food, so we loaded up at a grocery, 
tied the stuff on my back in a tablecloth 
and started for the hills. But she wanted 
to save some family heirlooms from the 
fire and we went back after them—leay- 
ing the meat and potatoes with a neigh- 
bor named Forth. 

“A nice fellow, Forth. He disappeared 
with the sack and we were stuck without 
cash or food. I spent a lot of time looking 
for Forth later on, with no luck, I’m 
still looking for him.” 

Sleeping in a tent while Charley 
worked on a road-building gang, the 
Strubs found things difficult until he 
thought of his other talent—playing any 
infield position. At California U. he'd 
captained the 1905 team, hit .340 and 
been favorably compared to a local boy 
soon to become a big-league immortal, 
Prince Hal Chase. He landed a job with 
the Sacramento pro team where he im- 
pressed the manager, Charley Graham, 
with his versatility. The Sacs had several 
players suffering from bum teeth. Strub 
fixed them up ina jiffy. After that, for an 
added fee, he stopped line drives at sec- 
ond base while betweentimes pulling 
ballplayers’ teeth. The combination let 
him rise far above the $125-a-month sal- 
aries of the time. By 1907 he was defang- 
ing fans by the dozen as the sporting 
crowd's dentist, doing so well that he re- 
turned to San Francisco, opened three 
offices and gaye the profession a real 
jolt. 

Strub advertised. He put up a huge 
sign, “Dr. Strub, the Painless Practi- 
tioner,”’ at the corner of Third and 
Market Streets, in defiance of the pro- 
fessional code against dental advertising. 
He extended unlimited credit—another 
ethical crime to the competition. He had 
jazzy literature in the waiting room, 
pretty nurses and a cut-rate, 50-cent price 
for an extraction. He packed in the 
patients while the trade cried that it 
wasn’t fair to run full-page ads and by 
1910, when he was 26, he had the biggest 


business ou the West Coast. “All L did 
was get there first,” he now comments. 
“Why shouldn't a dentist put his name 
up in lights, just like a plumber, a plas- 
terer or a quickie car wash? Are D.D.S.'s 
and M.D.’s sainted or something?” 

The medical-dental fraternity still de- 
bates that one, but Strub discovered he 
couldn't devote his life to the argument. 
He was working on his second $100,000 
in 1917, and bored with the ease of doing 
it. One morning, while treating a wheeze- 
afflicted Italian with a garlic hangover, 
he had a phone call from his old Sacra- 
mento manager, Graham, He was in town 
to buy the down-at-the-heels San Fran- 
cisco ball club, valued it $50,000 and 
burdened with another $60,000 in debts. 
“There’s only one hitch,” said Graham. 
“Lsigned the contract and now they want 
to see the money. All I have is $10,000." 

Strub debated. Garlic lay strong on 
the air, and 50 percent of his customers 
ate. it. “How long can you stall?” he 
asked, 

“Couple of hours.” 

Everyone in town knew that the Seals 
were a hopeless proposition, sunk in the 
wartime slump that was collapsing minor 
franchises everywhere, but Doc took off 
his smock, left the patient sitting there 
and hastened out to sign the papers as 
bankroller and president of the team. 
“Sixty-three people saw the last Seals 
game,” editorialized the Chronicle. 
“Strub is the original sucker Barnum 
was talking about.” 

The act was the turning point of 
Strub’s life. For ten yeurs he’d watched 
the Seals curiously, impressed by the fact 
that they sat astride a great geographical 
area containing a commodity never yet 
profitably marketed anywhere in the 
country. With a mill, he thought he 
could manufacture the goods. Also, there 
were other tricks he figured that not 
even the major leagues had wised up to. 
Strub began exploring little, neglected 
angles of ball club operation. He started 
with a stirring paddle and a vat. 


The favorite fan drink of the day, root 
beer, brought little profit anywhere—it 
was expensive wholesale—so Strub con- 
cocted his own formula, installed the 
first bottling works housed inside a 
stadium and sold his juice at 95 percent 
profit. Studying the financial pages, he 
learned that the peanut crop, blight- 
struck down South, might fail. He bought 
up the only large peanut stock on the 
Coast, a shipload full. When the crop did 
fail, Strub peddled his goobers at monop- 
oly prices, clearing $3,500. The baseball 
press had a delightful shock when Strub 
introduced the first freeloading food-and- 
whisky bar for the writers (major clubs 
quickly copied it), with the result that 
a bad San Francisco team began to get 
write-ups like the original Orioles. At- 
tendance further picked up when Strub 
sent foghorn-voiced announcers out as 
town-criers, yelling the day's line-ups. 
Next, the Doc threw out the traditional 
split bill. 

This national custom allowed fans to 
watch a morning game, have lunch in 
the stands, enjoy a nap, then see an 
afternoon game, two hours later for one 
price of admission. “Highly inefficient,” 
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Strub told Graham, “Splits hereafter are 
Out. 

Graham protested that anyone who 
tampered with diamond tradition would 
wind up with his skull split. “Education, 
Charley, education,” said Strub patiently. 
“The key to promoting is to educate the 
public to doing things your way.” 

Shooing fans out after the opener, 
Strub compressed the games to a 30- 
minute break, sold hot victuals during 
the intermission, and sucked the crowd 
back into the park with broadcasted 
promises of prizes and special stunts. If 
Doc didn’t invent the doubleheader, he 
invented the doubleheader where every- 
body paid twice. 


But Suub’s ten-strike innovation was 
that he alone realized that the hit-or-miss 
big-league scouting system of the 1920's 
left a lovely vacuum full of potential 
$1,000 bills. Major clubs appropriated 
what players they wanted from the 
minors at such token prices as $2,500 and 
$5,000. Scouting talent in the bushes 
was unnecessary. Strub and Graham be- 
gan rounding up every kid in 500 miles 
who could throw and hit, held the first 
wintertime tryout schools and in 1922 
struck the richest natural vein ever un- 
covered in baseball. Nugget No. 1 was 
named Jimmy O'Connell, a .400-hitting 
outfielder. 

First, Strub had his press agent, George 
(Ally) Putnam, pepper eastern writers 
with stories on the amazing O'Connell. 
Then he got on a train. In New York, 
he informed Captain Tillinghast L’Hom- 
medieu Huston, co-owner of the Yankees, 
that he could have O'Connell. “For 
$100,000." 

Huston broke out laughing. Some 
sense of humor these Frisco sports had. 
“Now let’s get down to it,” he said, sober- 
ing. “What's your price?” 

“One hundred thousand dollars, and 
not a dime less.” 

When Huston came down [rom his 
oflice ceiling, he hollered that $17,500 
was the world-record price paid for a 
minor-leaguer and damned if he'd listen 
to a madman, Strub put on his Homburg 
and walked out. 

Knowing that John McGraw of the 
Giants loathed the Yankees, whom he'd 
kicked out of the Polo Grounds and 
forced to build Yankee Stadium that 
year, Strub circulated word that Huston 
and Jake Ruppert couldn’t afford the 
mighty O'Connell, but that a real big- 
time outfit would seize the opportunity. 
McGraw bit. “He opened at $40,000, if 
demanded $90,000 and we compromised 
at $75,000. We had to reproduce the 
check in the newspapers before people 
would believe the deal was true,” Doc 
fondly recalls. 

O'Connell batted .250 for McGraw in 
1923. The next season he was thrown 
out of organized baseball for attempting 
to fix a game with gamblers. “That— 
tooth-jerker came back here and not only 
stole me blind,” roared McGraw, “but he 
almost ruined the Giants!" 

Ignoring the insults, Strub kept his 
scouts busy. Sandlotters they discovered, 
often only a pop fly from the park, be- 
came Seals stars, went on the market only 
on a club-against-club bidding basis and 
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never until Strub had fully exploited the 
ancient enmities of the Comiskeys, 
Macks, Stonehams and Rupperts. The 
result was something new and colossal— 
$100,000 from the White Sox for Willie 
Kamm, $30,000 from the Yanks for Lelty 
O'Doul, $95,000 from the Pirates for Paul 
Waner, $55,000 from Cincinnati for Ike 
Cavaney, $42,500 from the Pirates for 
Gus Suhr, $50,000 from Cleveland for 
Earl Averill, $85,000 from the Tigers and 
White Sox for Smead Jolley—Roy John- 
son, and $115,000 from the Yankees for 
Lefty Gomez and Frankie Crosetti—“just 
a few years after they called me a mad- 
man,” mentions Strub. Later on, there 
were Joe and Dom DiMaggio, a $90,000 
combined item, plus $60,000 for Joe 
Marty and Bill Lillard to the Cubs and 
Athletics, and a score of others who 
boosted Strub’s total sales past the 
million mark. In eighteen years, through 
1910, he received more money for major- 
league ballplayers than any man who 
ever lived. The Doc brought on an eco- 
nomic revolution which ended the im- 
memorial policy of shortchanging the 
minors for coming greats. When his treas- 
ury raids forced the majors to pass tight 
draft-price controls, Strub sold his Seals 
interest and got out with a fortune. 

But first he had one more idea worth 
mentioning. A small matter of making 
the percentages work for him, 

In the late 20's, promoters saw rain only 
as a threat to attendance. Strub heard 
of a small British firm of underwriters, 
Eagle-Star of London, which was pioneer- 
ing in selling rain insurance. He booked 
a series of winter exhibitions introducing 


Babe Ruth, Ty Cobb, Rogers Hornsby 
and other top names to the Coast. But 
not until he had studied San Francisco 
precipitation records for years back. and 
bought all the insurance Eagle-Star 
would sell. “That year it rained nearly 
every Saturday, Sunday and holiday,” re- 
calls Doc, “We drew big every day Ruth 
and Cobb could play. When it rained, 
we did even better, In fact, we almost 
bankrupted the company.” 

All this time, Doc hadn't been too busy 
to become chummy with various Califor- 
nia financial giants, like Herbert Fleish- 
hacker, the San Francisco banker. Racing 
had been voted out of the state in 1909 
after a series of wild brawls and one kill- 
ing at the old Emeryville track on the 
Bay. Fleishhacker held the worthless 
paper on another northern track, Tan- 
foran, and was eager to revive his invest- 
ment. “What can we do about it?” he 
asked Strub. 

Baseball man Strub didn’t know a 
horse from a musk ox, but he undertook 
to find out. Shortly, he forced a court 
test of the no-racing act, won a victory 
allowing option betting, a cute and com- 
plicated dodge which couldn't be ex- 
plained in less than a thousand words, 
and paved the way for full re-legalizing 
of parimutuel betting in 1934. Swub was 
so well-connected politically that he was 
awarded the first license issued. He 
headed for Los Angeles, a young pueblo 
he estimated soon would triple its size. 

That Strub put over Santa Anita now 
seems simple. But it was a test needing 
miracles. William Randolph Hearst (who 
hadn't been cut in) blasted in his news- 
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“You don’t love our children.” 


papers that it was criminal to permit 
gambling when depression babies cried 
for milk. When Strub sought a building 
plot in the city suburbs, Arcadia citizens 
paraded with banners reading: “GET 
OUT!" Moreover, the $1,250,000 Strub 
needed to erect Santa Anita couldn't be 
found. “I offered shares of common stock 
at $5,000 each,” he said. “People laughed 
at me. Those people,” he goes on with 
grim satisfaction, “don’t laugh now,” 

Currently, Santa Anita stock is quoted 
on the Los Angeles market at $65,000 a 
unit, with none available. and the 130- 
odd stockholders Doc finally cornered 
have received a 100 percent return on 
their inv’ tment each year, plus more 
than $3 nillion in dividends. 

At one critical fund-raising meeting, 
several dozen oil, movie and banking big- 
shots listened skeptically while Strub, in 
his dry, factual way, explained that Santa 
Anita could be a mint if it offered only 
the finest—selling the best horses, the 
biggest stakes, the most luxurious ac 
commodations. 

“Horse manure!” objected a listener. 

Strub wheeled, stabbed a finger at the 
man. “Yes, and we'll sell that, too!” he 
snapped. “We're in the heart of the citrus 
belt here and good fertilizer will be valu- 
able! We'll sell it by the ton.” 

Hal Roach, Sr., the motion-picture 
producer, was one of the few in the 
audience who saw Strub’s vision fully 
revealed by that statement. He wrote a 
check for $15,000. A few others came in, 
Doc sent salesmen out statewide; yet it 


took six months to raise the needed stake. 

These days trucks shuttle in and out 
of Santa Anita’s barn area. The drop- 
pings from the world-record number of 
nags stabled there—1,700—amount to a 
$10,000 profit annually. 

Strub has known some high times at 
Santa Anita since, such as a maniac trying 
to blow up horseman Louis B. Mayer 
with a home-made bomb, and striking 
track grooms mounting rooftops to hurl 
beer bottles at Doc, but nothing so dis- 
mal a5 the opening meeting. “Everybody 
stood and goggled at the famous horses 
Doc brought in, Twenty Grand, Equi- 
poise. Head Play, Mate,” relates Jockey 
Westrope, who won the first event in 
1934, “but racing had been dead so many 
‘years they'd forgot how to bet. We sat 
in the rider’s room and laid 10-1 odds 
he'd never last a month.” 

Six magnificently caparisoned buglers 
strode out to sound the opening call to 
the post. Four days later the handle fell 
to $94,775. When it reached $84,164, 
Strub’s backers were losing their eye- 
teeth and offering to ride him around 
the track on his own rail. Doc had to 
make some cuts. On the sixth day, one 
lone bugler stepped out to blow the post 
call, The Hearst press opened its head- 
lined story, LARGE CAVITY FOR 
THE DENTIST, with: “Among other 
debacles at Santa Anita yesterday was the 
scratching of five buglers.” 

Dec, it was evident to his best 
friends, had ovyerreached—built far too 
big at the wrong time in the wrong place. 
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A worse blow fell when 700 handlers, 
who led the horses from the barns to the 
saddling paddock, mutinied. To keep 
Santa Anita high class, Strub built an 
enclosure near the barns where the han- 
dlers were told they could watch the 
races, Any of them who took their dirty 
boots into the grandstand would be fired. 
The “louse ring,” as it was called, was so 
popular that the 700 walked out, “Strub 
could have shot himself at this point,” 
an old Santa Anitan remarks, “and no- 
body would have sent flowers.” 


But underestimating Doc always has 
been like tickling a tiger. Offering to re- 
lieve any frightened investor of his stock, 
at 100 percent on the dollar, he gained 
time, during which he placated the 
grooms and then hit the front pages with 
a gesture so spectacular that Santa Anita 
became a national curiosity. He an- 
nounced a race, the Santa Anita Handi- 
cap, paying the most money to the win- 
ner in world history—$108,400. It was 
enough over, the record held by the Bel- 
mont Futurity to bring fans packing in 
to see history made. The Kentucky 
Derby, by comparison, Strub pointed out, 
paid peanuts—$28,175 to Cavalcade at 
the last running. 

Freddie Alger’s Azucar won the pot 
over the greatest equine field ever assem- 
bled, 60,000 fans wagered $310,000 on 
the Handicap and Strub got another ol 
the breaks typical of his career. Azucar 
went berserk alter the race, dragging an 
entangled groom to his near-death down 
the homestretch. Six taxpayers who'd 
won at 8-1 collapsed on the concourse. 
Such excitement never had been seen. In 
a bit over 2:02 by the stopwatch, Doc 
had pulled another one out of the hat. 
Santa Anita was in. 

These days he moves much more lei- 
surely, not so much as an admission ol 
his 70 years but rather to permit him to 
expand in directions he never before 
could aspire. Vera and Charles Strub 
are the social leaders of Los Angeles. 
They have endowed grand opera, move 
in the same circles with the Norman 
Chandlers, of publishing fame, entertain 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Los 
Angeles. The former ballplayer’s dentist 
has come a long way. Damn his track as 
they will, Strub’s critics can’t match his 
position as director of the Metropolitan 
Opera Association, regent of Loyola 
University and trustee of the Southern 
California Symphony Society. 

The hell of it is, admit the reform 
groups, Doc shows no signs of slowing 
up, but only of expanding Santa Anita 
as an economic and social force. Last 
year, he gave racing something new 
again. He commissioned Conductor 
David Rose and his 50-piece orchestra 
to present symphonic concerts at Santa 
Anita. It was a stirring sight, witnesses 
say. The Junior League of Pasadena sat 
where Sam, Joe and Moe usually huddle 
to pick a good thing in the third and as 
Rose mounted a podium set up in front 
of the only three infield totalizator 
boards found at any U.S. track, and 
lowered his baton, Doc’s wintry features 
showed a smile. Rose was playing The 
Prince and the Pauper, Doc's tune—and 
the horseplayer’s——Al Stump 
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game rifle. The action is almost always 
of the bolt type—a Winchester Model 70, 
a Remington 722, a Mauser or a Spring- 
field. But the action is the only part of 
the rifle that comes from a large arms 
company. The excess weight of the rifle 
is mostly in the barrel, though the stock 
is larger and heavier than that of a hunt- 
ing rille, sometimes far larger and heavier. 
The barrel is. made heavier for several 
reasons: it lies more steadily on the sand 
bags than a light barrel; it vibrates less 
in firing and hence more regularly; and 
the recoil is less. Recoil is important be- 
cause no man can hold a rifle, even on a 
bench rest, exactly the same way every 
time. The less the recoil the less the 
shooter is penalized by his failure to hold 
the rifle with the same pressures from 
shot to shot. 

Hunting rifles are usually fitted with 
triggers that pull with a weight of 4 or 5 
pounds. Few bench-rest rifles have pulls 
of over 4% of a pound and many of them 
are fitted with triggers that fire with a 
pull of 2 or 3 ounces. 

The bench-rest shooter is immensely 
particular about the quality of his bar- 
rel. He wants it straight inside, of uni- 
form groove and land diameter, and 
smooth. 

He is also immensely particular about 
the way the action of his rifle and the 
barrel are bedded in the wood of the 
stock. There are several theories about 
how this should be done. Mike Walker 
wants the action bedded tightly in the 
stock. Sam Clark uses a stock that is free 
wll around the metal parts except for a 
clamp near the barrel breech that fastens 
the stock to the wood. Other bench-rest 
shooters want the barrel free up to the 
forearm tip, where they want pressure. 
And still others demand a barrel that is 
as closely fitted as the action. The ob- 
jection to close fitting is that the wood 
of the stock changes, absorbing moisture 
in damp weather and drying out in dry 
weather. Laminated stocks, often of 
quite fancy design, have been tried in 
an attempt to correct the tendency of 
wood to change with the weather. But 
there is no evidence that they are any 
better than wood that is all in one piece. 

Preparing his ammunition is as impor- 
tant to the bench-rest shooter as his rifle. 
He does not use factory ammunition. He 
does several things the factory cannot do, 
For example, the factory cannot adapt a 
load to a particular rifle, especially one 
not made by the factory to its own stand- 
ards. The factory must make ammuni- 
tion that will go into any properly made 
standard rifle and consequently its toler- 
ances are larger than they would other- 
wise be, 

The bench-rest shooter never uses car- 
tridge cases that have not been previously 
fired in his rifle. He calls the first firing 
of a new cartridge case “fire forming.” 
After being fired the cartridge fits the 
chamber of his rifle. The chamber is cut 
so the neck of the case may expand sev- 
eral thousandths of an inch. The loading 
tool is designed to resize the neck enough 
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so it will hold a bullet. But it does not 
resize the rest of the brass cartridge case. 

In reloading the cartridge case the 
shooter drives out the spent primer, 
scrapes out any residue left in the primer 
pocket and seats a new primer. He may 
weigh the powder charge on a fine scale. 
Usually he measures the charge in one 
of the several powder measures on the 
market. Finally he seats the bullet to 
such a depth in the cartridge case that 
when the round is loaded the bullet is 
close to the lands of the rifling and 
doesn’t have to jump out of the case 
more than, say, 1/32 of an inch when 
the rifle is fired, 


This may sound laborious but it isn’t 
the half of it. The first thing a bench-rest 
shooter does with a new rifle is find out, 
by trial and error, what charge of what 
powder and what weight and what de- 
sign of bullet shoots best in it. If the rifle 
is chambered for the Wasp he may find 
that a powder charge of du Pont No. 
3031 somewhere between 25 and 27 grains 
works best. Or he may find No. 4895 does 
better. If his rifle is chambered for the 
222 Remington he may find that 21 
grains of No. 4198 does best. Or he may 
go to a heavier charge of No. 4895. 

There is another step—the most labori- 
ous of all. That is making jacketed bul- 
lets by hand. Several small companies 
make a specialty of catering to bench-rest 
shooters. But in recent years they have 
not been able to equal the bullets made 
by hand. Nearly all of the winners in the 
matches of the last two years have made 
their own bullets. Several makers pro- 
duce dies for this purpose. Those made 
by Biehler and Astles of Rochester, eK 
York, are considered best. Indeed, 
being said-that you can't win unless you 
make your bullets in Biehlerand Astles 
dies, They are beautiful tools. The only 
objection to them is that you have to wait 
a year for them, Biehler and Astles make 
them pretty much as a hobby in their 
spare time. 

The process of making bullets goes 
like this. The lead wire for the cores 
comes in a coil, Mike Walker cuts this 
wire into lengths of 20 inches or so and 
draws it through holes in hardened steel 
to make sure it is of uniform diameter. 
He cuts off short pieces of this wire with 
a cutter designed to make each piece of 
the same length. He then puts each slug 
through a die made by Biehler and . Astles 
called a “bleeding die.” The die extrudes 
any excess of metal. The result is lead 
cores that vary litde in weight or di- 
ameter. 

The bullet jackets come in the form of 
little cylindrical cups of copper. It is im- 
portant that the metal of the cup should 


be of even thickness. Walker measures 
the thickness of a new lot of bullet 
jackets. If they vary more than half 
thousandth of an inch in thickness he re- 
jects them. 

The formed lead core is inserted in a 
bullet jacket and put into a die that 
forms the bullet under pressure, As i 
rule bench-rest shooters prefer bullets 
with hollow points rather than bullets in 
which the lead is extruded beyond the 
copper jacket of the bullet. 

Bullets made in this way are uncom- 
monly round, uncommonly uniform in 
weight and diameter, and “uncommonly 
well balanced. Balance is a matter of hav- 
ing the center of gravity coincide with 
the center of form, If a bullet is a trifle 
heavier on one side than on the other it 
is going to oscillate more in flight than 
if it isn’t. Near-perfect shooting is im- 
vossible without near-perfect bullets. 
And in all probability the difference be- 
tween Rowland’s famous group and the 
present record is a difference in bullets. 
It is possible to make more perfect bul- 
lets with Biehler and Astles swages than 
can be made by casting melted lead— 
even ina mold by Harry Pope. The mod- 
ern jacketed bullet cannot be loaded 
from the muzzle. [t's too hard. You 
couldn't get it down there. But on the 
other hand the smokeless powder used 
in bench-rest rifles is cleaner than the 
black powder used in Pope rifles and the 
jacketed bullet is far less subject to de- 
formation when passing through the foul- 
ing of a previous shot, And the explosion 
that so often forced a soft lead bullet 
base out of square is probably less likely 
to force the base of a hard-jacketed bul- 
let out of square, 


Hixry Pope guaranteed his .32-40) muz- 
zle- loading rifles to shoot in 24% inches 
at 200 yz ards: I have shot several of them 
and none of them failed to average better 
than 2 inches. But they could not equal 
the best modern bench-rest rifles. 

1 raised the question of how the small 
groups now being made are measured. 
The bench-rest association depends on 
John Brandt of Bausch and Lomb for 
that. Any mechanic knows, as Brandt 
does, that it’s impossible to measure holes 
in paper to a thousandth of an inch. 
Brandt's measurements are usually given 
to four decimal places—that is, to a ten 
thousandth of an inch. But that is some- 
what arbitrary, 

He uses a low-power binocular micro- 
scope and a heavy scale of optical glass 
graduated in tenths of a millimeter. “The 
scale was graduated by a Bausch and 
Lomb machine that can put 50,000 lines 
per inch on glass. Brandt uses two other 


scales to check the first one. If all three 
scales do not agree he starts all over 
again. The real problem is to determine 
the edges of the bullet holes, since here 
the paper is usually bent as well as 
broken. This is a matter of judgment 
and no two people would agree about it. 
The results are given to four decimal 
places not because they are measured as 
closely as that but because when a milli- 
meter measurement is converted into 
inches the answer is almost always un- 
even. 

I said that the measurement of a group 
is determined by the distance between 
the centers of the widest bullet holes. 
How is that determined when there are 
no separate bullet holes? By subtraction. 
There is normally a bullet hole in the 
shooter’s sighting target, made of the 
same paper, that can be measured. This 
is almost invariably smaller than the ac- 
tual diameter of the bullet. It may be ol 
a different diameter on a dry day than 
on a damp one. But since the sighting 
shot was fired within a few minutes ol 
the shots lor record, there can’t be much 
dillerence. 

Jack Brandt rather took it for granted 
that no two targets submitted for record 
would ever turn out the same. However, 
in 1953 he measured a target that Colonel 
Crawford Hollidge of Marstons Mills, 
Massachusetts, shot in a registered match 
at Johnstown, New York. The match 

alled for ten shots at a hundred yards. 
Brandt measured it as .2677 inches. In 
1954 Brandt measured a target shot by 
Mike Walker in a match calling for ten 


shots at a hundred yards as .2677 inches. 


Brandt did not know who the shooter was 
in either case. And since he is neither a 
bench-rest shooter nor a keeper of rec- 
ords he did not know until informed by 
the committee that determines these 
things that Walker had tied Hollidge’s 
record out to the fourth decimal place. 

Some people think that a rifle of mod- 
erate weight, such as a man might carry 
on a woodchunk hunt. should “shoot as 
well as a heavy bench-rest rifle. In the 
interest of determining this, TRUE offered 
a challenge cup several years ago for the 
best ten-shot group at 200 yards with it 
rifle weighing no more than 12 pounds, 
complete with telescope sight. The man 
who wins the individual “match gets a 
silver medal. So far the groups in this 
match have been considerably larger 
than those shot with bench-rest rifles of 
unlimited weight. 

The smallest group yet shot was by 
Joseph Barnes at Johnstow n last Septem 
ber. [t measured 1.371 inches. It wouldn't 
have won any of the matches shot with 
heavier rifles but all the shots would have 
hit a silver dollar.—Lucian Cary 


The Case of the Man Who 
Solved His Own Murder 


[Continued from page 52] 


crime was published in a book called The 
Sands of Windee. The author gave Car- 
ron, the fellow who had helped him out 
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of his dilemma, an autographed copy of 
the boc k. 

Not long afterward Louis Carron 
dropped through a hole into space. 

While Australian ranchers often hit 
the road without explanation or good- 
bys to their fellow workers, such be- 
havior just didn’t seem like Louis Carron. 
Upfield, who had come to know and like 
the fellow as a result of Carron’s having 


supplied him with the solution to his 
fictional problem, began to brood over 
Carron’s disappearance. With his writer's 
curiosity aroused, he went over to Narn- 
dee Station and began to poke around. 
Ranchers at Narndee Station who had 
known Garron well told Upfield that 
Carron had frequently talked with great 
enthusiasm about his approaching matr- 
riage to a girl in Perth, the capital of 
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Western Australia, Carron had not, then, 
feared approaching matrimony and de- 
cided to run out on it. 

Upfield went to Perth and talked to 
Carron’s fiancée. “Something dreadful 
must have happened to Louis,” the girl 
told Upfield. “He would never have run 
wway from me without a word.” 

It turned out that Louis Carron had 
been a fellow who didn’t trust banks. He 
had carried his money—the money he 
planned to get married on—around with 
him. It had been in gold coins, in a small 
chamois bag. he top of the chamois bag 
had been drawn through a metal ring 
about the circumference of a shilling 
piece. 

“Then your fiancé must have been 
carrying that chamois bag with the gold 
coins in it when he disappeared,” Up- 
field said to the girl. 

“Oh, absolutely,” she replied. 

Upfield asked the girl if she knew any- 
thing about the autographed copy of 
The Sands of Windee, that he had pre- 
sented to Carron. “Yes,” answered the 
virl. “Louis had it. He lent it to me to 
read, then took it back to Narndee Sta- 
tion.” That was interesting. The book 
containing the blueprint for the almost- 
perfect crime had vanished with its owner 
—the very man who had helped think up 
the almost-perfect crime, 

Upfield dropped in on Detective Ser- 
veant Jock Manning of the West Austral- 
ian State Police at Manning’s headquar- 
ters in Perth. He thought it might not 
be a bad idea if Detective Manning took 
a good hard look into the disappearance 
of Louis Carron. Manning wasn’t enthu- 
siastic. “Carton probably ‘didn’ t want to 
get married,” he said. Upfield protested 
that such a theory was untenable. “Well,” 
asked Manning, a lean, hard-bitten man 
who was constantly sucking on a pipe. 

“Why do you think he disappeared?” 

“He could have been murdered for 
that gold he carried around in_ his 
chamois bag.” 

“Then why hasn’t the body turned 
up?” 

Upfield told Manning about the al- 
most-perfect crime Carron had thought 
up for his novel. So what? So somebody 
could have read the book and followed 
the plan for disposing of the body—omit- 
ting, to be sure, the mistake that the 
murderer had made in the book. Man- 
ning just sucked on his pipe and studied 
Upfield. “You writers are all alike,” he 
said, “Either drunk or imaginin’ things 
—or both.” 

Upfield, still brooding, went back to 
his work on Dromedary Hill. One day he 
had a sudden thought. He rode over to 
Narndee Station and had a talk with the 
paymaster there. He wanted to know if 
Louis Carron had received his monthly 
pay check around the time of his disap- 
pearance. It so happened that Carron 
had been paid only the day before he 
vanished. 

“Did he cash his last check?” 
wanted to know. 

The records showed that the last check 
issued to Carron had been cashed three 
days after he disappeared. It had been 
cashed at a bank in Perth. 

Upfield wanted to look at the cancelled 
check, to examine the endorsement. 
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There was Louis Carron’s name on the 
back of the check. “I suppose that about 
settles it,” said the paymaster. “Carron 
cashed his check in Perth and was on his 
way.” 

But the cancelled check didn’t settle it 
for Upfield. Being a  detective-story 
writer, he naturally considered the pos- 
sibility that the endorsement on the 
check was a forgery. So he asked to see 
some old checks that Carron had en- 
dorsed. At first blush the endorsements 
on the instruments known to be genuine 
seemed the same as that on the last check 
that had been cashed. ‘Then Upfield no- 
ticed a small but striking dissimilarity. 
Carron had dotted the letter i in his first 
name in the usual fashion, but the letter 
7 in the endorsement on the final check 
had not been dotted but had been 
sapped by a small circle. 

Upfield borrowed the Carron checks 
from the paymaster and took them to the 
bank in Perth. There the Carron signa- 
ture on the last check definitely emerged 
as a forgery. No man who always dotted 
an i the usual way would suddenly sub- 
stitute a circle for a dot. 

Detective Manning was not pleased to 
see Upfield put in a second appearance. 
But when he studied the endorsements 
on the checks he was glad the man had 
called. “Come along with me,” said Man- 
ning to Upfield. 

“Where are we going?” asked Upfield. 

“To look at all the bloody endorse- 
ments on the checks to the workers at 
Narndee Station until we find a bloke 
who dots an i with a little circle.” 

The bloke who dotted an ? with a little 
circle turned out to be a big brute of a 
man by the name of Williams—Big Joc 
Williams, Big Joe did cute things with 
ale bottles. He could take the cap off 
the bottle with his teeth and then crush 
the cap with his bare hand. Sometimes, 
when he was in a hurry to make contact 
with the contents of a bottle, he wouldn't 
bother to pull off the cap but would just 
knock the neck off the bottle. Williams, 
who stood about 6-foot-6 had a teniper 
in direct ratio to his size and his strength. 
When he was in a dour mood, he sc ared 
the living hell out of everybody at Narn- 
dee Station, including some of the 
camels. 

Upfield stood by while Detective Man- 
ning asked Big Joe a few questions. Had 
Big Joe ever quarreled with Louis Car- 
ron? Sure, Big Joe had. Why was that? 
Well, for one thing, Carron had been a 
righteous bloke. He had never wanted 
to listen to a good bawdy joke. He had 
never joined the fellows when they had 
gone into Perth to do a bit of pub crawl- 
ing, And he had assumed such a bloody 
setves-him-right attitude when one of the 
boys had been “fixed up” by some fancy 
woman in Perth. 

“Then you didn’t have much use for 
Carron,” said M: inning to Big Joe. 

“Much use for him?" said Big Joe. 
“Why, L hated the bloke." ; 

“Did you hate him enough to murder 
hime” 

Big Joe said he would have willingly 
murdered Carron except for one thing. 

“And what's that?” asked Manning. “| 
don't like rope,” said Big Joe, “especially 
around my neck.” 
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Neither Manning nor Upfield thought 
Big Joe had had anything to do with the 
forgery of the check or with Carron’s 
disappearance, To have tied Big Joe mto 
the picture would haye been too pat. Big 
Joe wasn’t exactly a dope. And, had he 
had guilty knowledge of the mystery sur- 
rounding Carron's disappearance, he 
would have been an imbecile dope to 
have freely admitted the things he had 
admitted. 

Somebody, knowing of Big Joe's feel- 
ings toward Carron, and of his habit of 
making a little circle instead of a dot 
over the letter i, had made that circle 
over the 7. Manning wondered why. Up- 
field, his detective-story writer's mind at 
work, figured out the answer. 

“Every murderer tries to think of all 
possible pitfalls,” he said. “So owr mur- 
derer, looking ahead to the day when 
that check forgery might be discovered, 
thought up a means of diverting suspi- 
cion from himself.” 

“So,” said Manning, nodding in agree- 
ment, “who would be a more likely man 
to divert suspicion to than a quarrelsome 
brute who dots his /’s with a little circle?” 

“Precisely,” said Upfield. “Precisely.” 


By now Manning had come to haye a 
great deal of respect for Upfield’s think- 
ing. He asked the writer what, in his 
epinion, Napoleon Bonaparte would do 
under the circumstances. 

“Assuming this to be a murder,” Up- 
field replied, “Bonaparte would put him- 
self in the murderer's place. He would 
try to figure out where the murderer had 
come from, what his motive had been, 
and where he had lured his victim to 
murder him.” 

There were about fifty hands on the 
camel-breeding ranch at Narndee Station. 
Many of them had borrowed Louis Car- 
ron‘s autographed copy of Upfield’s book 
and read it through. Upfield and Man- 
ning were both agreed that one of those 
ranch hands had murdered Louis Carron, 
But the hands were a tough, cagey lot. 
There wasn't one among them likely to 
break down and spill anything unless 
Manning had something heavy in the 
way of evidence to throw at him, 

Accepting the premise that Carron’s 
killer was a Narndee hand, Manning 
concluded that the motive had been to 
get the gold Carron had carried in that 
chamois bag. But how had he committed 
the murder and disposed of the body 
without anybody knowing about it? 

Dense bush surrounded Narndee Sta- 
tion in all directions. It seemed obvious 
that the killer had lured his victim into 
that dense bushland, under a pretext of 
some sort, and there killed and robbed 
him. But in which direction had the 
killer and the victim gone? 

Manning and Upfield collaborated in 
a bit of deduction, It would have been 
logical for the killer to have chosen the 
direction in which he and Carron would 
have been least likely to be observed. 
The buildings and the activity at Narn- 
dee Station were in such juxtaposition 
that it seemed likely that Carron and the 
killer had gone into the bush to the 
northeast. 

There had been several fires in the 
bush to the northeast, some of them old 


ones, some comparatively recent. Man- 
ning "and Upfield and: several state po- 
licemen beat the bush for three weeks. 
Nothing doing. 

Then, in their fourth week, Manning 
himself came upon the remains of a 
burned book in a region that had been 
swept by fire. Although the book, at first 
glance, appei ared to be completely 
charred, it turned out that the flames had 
not charred, but only browned, the upper 
outer edges of some of the pages in the 
middle of the volume. Thus the page 
numbers and a few words in the upper 
corners of some of the pages were distinct 
enough to be made out, 

“L wonder,’ Manning remarked to Up 
field, “if this book had anything to do 
with Garron’s disappearance.” Upfield 
examined the charred volume. He recog- 
nized the words that had escaped the 
flames as his very own—words from The 
Sands of Windee. 

Arthur Upfield felt in his bones that 
that charred book was tied in with the 
fate of Louis Carron. And if it was, the 
man who had burned it had been guilty 
of a costly oversight. He had neglected 
to examine the book after he had bur ned 
it, not stopping to realize that, however 
completely the flames had consumed most 
of the volume, they had only browned a 
small but vitally important part of it. 

A gingerly examination of the book 
disclosed that four pages had apparently 
been torn out of it before it had been set 
on fire. Upfield made a notation of the 
page numbers that were missing. Re- 
turning to Dromedary Hill he consulted 
a copy of The Sands of Windee. It was 
just as he suspected: The missing pages 
had deseribed exactly how his fictional 
murderer had burned the body of his 
victim, sifted the remains through a 
sieve, then dragged a burned kangaroo 
over the remains. 


Upricia made an obvious deduction. 
The four pages had been torn from the 
book by a murderer who had followed 
the crime pattern described im those fou 
pages. The next moye, then, was obyi- 
ous: to look under the remains of all 
burned kangaroos in the area of suspicion 
on the off chance that some ashes under 
one of the animals would yield up a clue 
to the fate of Louis Carron. 

Upfield’s murderer in the novel had 
killed for profit. Since Louis Carron was 
known to have had in his possession that 
chamois bag of gold coins when he vau- 
ished, it was presumed that his killer, too, 
had slain for profit. That being the case, 
the murderer would be in funds. There- 
fore, find the man on the camel-breeding 
ranch who was inexplicably well-heeled. 

Detective Manning quickly drew a 
bead on a fellow by the name of Rowles 
—called Snowy Rowles because of his 
blond hair. Rowles was a handsome, 
shifty-looking customer of 20-odd years, 
who was reputed to be quite a boy with 
the girls. Rowles had, shortly after the 
disappearance of Carron, begun to 
splurge—hitting the low spots in Perth. 
His pay asa camel breeder wouldn't have 
carried freight like that. Neither Man- 
ning nor Upfield had to guess about 
where Snowy Rowles had “gotten the 
funds for his splurging: from the contents 
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of that chamois bag of Carron’s, of 
course. 

One day when Rowles was off to Perth, 
Manning and Upfield searched the fel- 
low's quarters. They found, concealed 
in a mattress, fifty one-pound gold pieces. 
Removal of the coins would have aroused 
the suspicion of the suspect and Man- 
ning couldn't afford to do that just yet. 
‘The police would first have to uncover 
some direct evidence of murder before 
letting Rowles know he was in the sights. 

Yet these gold coins were circumstan- 
tial evidence. And if Rowles continued 
to spend the money the evidence would 
disappear. So Manning recorded the 
dates on the coins, then made little marks 
on them that both he and Upfield could 
identify at, they hoped, the trial of 
Snowy Rowles for the murder of Louis 
Carron. 

Next Manning infiltrated a couple of 
men into Narndee Station to keep an 
eye on Rowles and those gold coins. 
State cops lay in wait outside the confines 
of Narndee Station to tail Rowles wher- 
ever he went. The plot was to watch 
where Rowles spent those gold coins, and 
retrieve them immediately afterward so 
that the recipients could remember the 
description of the man who had spent 
them. 

Snowy Rowles was having himself a 
time of it. He was spending the marked 
gold picce by piece. He no sooner 
dropped a gold coin somewhere than one 
of Manning’s men appeared in his wake 
to pick up the coin in exchange for an- 
other of the same denomination and ob- 
tain a description of Rowles from who- 
ever the fellow had given the coin to, 

It was more than a year alter Louis 
Carron had vanished when deep in an 
area of burned bush almost three miles 
from Dromedary Hill, Detective Man- 
ning found a hard-packed bed of ashes 
under a burned kangaroo. The ashes 
were removed to the state police labora- 
tory at Perth and there, while Arthur 
Upfield looked on, the scientists got to 
work on the stuff. And what did they 
turn up but a small metal ring, about 
the size of a quarter, and a fragment of 
human bone, 

Manning and Upfield showed the 
metal ring to the girl to whom Carron 
had been engaged. She identified it as 
the ring through which he had slipped 
the top of his chamois money bag. 

Upfield was allowed to sit in an ad- 
joining room when Rowles was ques- 
tioned by Detective Jock Manning at 
police headquarters, Both Upfield and 
Manning knew that the evidence in the 
case was legally slim. If the case were to 
be really wrapped up, a confession from 
Rowles would be needed. 

Upfield, his writer's mind at work, had 
sold Manning on the idea of making his 
questioning of Rowles as dramatic as pos- 
sible. And so when Rowles was brought 
into Manning’s office, he was seated at a 
table in front of the little piece of bone, 
the metal ring, and the charred copy of 
The Sands of Windee and a fresh copy 
of the same book. 

Manning pointed to the charred book. 
“We found this not long after Louis Car- 
ron disappeared,” he said. “It wasn’t en- 
tirely consumed by the flames. Here, I'll 
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show you what I mean.” Manning 
pointed out to Rowles that the Hames 
had not burned the upper outer edges of 
the book and that he had thus been able 
to establish that four pages had been 
torn from the book before it had heen 
burned. 

“And now,” siid Manning, picking up 
the fresh copy of the novel, “what do we 
find on those four pages that were torn 
out of the book before it was burned? 
Why, we find how a murderer shot his 
victim in the back of the head, burned 
him over a white-hot fire, pounded the 
remains in a dolly pot, then sifted the 
ashes to retrieve the bullet and other 
evidence of the crime. Then he dragged 
a burned kangaroo over the sashes.” 

As Manning spoke, he occasionally 
glanced up at Rowles. Rowles was [us- 
cinated. Now Manning whipped through 
the fresh copy of The Sands of Windee 
until he came to the part where Napol- 
con Bonaparte, the half-breed detective, 
had, in sifting the ashes, found a piece 
of bone and a small metal disk. 

“The murderer in the book had a piece 
of bad luck,” Manning said to Rowles. 
“Seems that in sifting the ashes through 
a sieve he made a hole in the sieve, with- 
out realizing it, and the metal disk and 
the piece of bone fell through the hole 
and Bonaparte found them.” 

Now Manning pointed to the metal 
ring and to the little piece of bone. “It's 
a curious thing, but the murderer of 
Louis Carron had the same misfortune. 
Misfortune, that is, for him. For the ring 
there and that little piece of bone fell 
through a hole in /its sieve.” 

Rowles, though a tough customer, was 
beginning to sweat. Manning now 
pointed out to him that the piece of bone 
would be enough to establish a corpus 
delicti and that the metal ring would be 
suflicient to establish its identity. 

“So you see, Rowles,” said Manning, 
“we have a good legal case.” 

Now Rowles was on his feet. “But you 
can’t prove 7 murdered Carron.” 

“Oh, but can’t we! How do vou ac- 
count for all that money you've been 


spending since the chap disappeared?” 
Manning consulted a notebook and be- 
gan to read off to Rowles all the pur- 
chases he had made, for a year now, with 
gold coins. 

Rowles sat down again and was 
thoughtful for a while. Then he said, “1 
guess you've got me at that. What do you 
Want me to tell you?” 

“Just tell everything to a stenogra- 
pher,” said Manning. 

\nd Rowles did. He had, after bor- 
rowing The Sands of Windee trom Car- 
ron, lured the fellow into the bush and 
there followed the design for murder 
outlined in Upfield’s book. And when he 
forged the check later he even had the 
foresight to throw suspicion on another 
man. 

As nearly as Rowles could recall, he 
didn’t notice the hole in the sieve until 
after he had dragged the burned kanga- 
roo over the ashes of his vietim. 

“L guess I was just too taken with what 
L was doin’,” he said to Manning. “By 
the time I noticed that bloody hole it 
was too late. The beast was on the ashes 
by then and [ wasn’t goin’ to drag it off 
ugain.” 

When Snowy Rowles went on trial lor 
the murder of Louis Carron, Arthur Up- 
field was one of the witnesses for the 
Crown. He testified that Rowles had been 
present one night when he, Upfield, had 
sat around in a shack at Narndee Station 
asking the boys for a solution to his prob- 
lem in writing his noyel. ‘The charred 
copy of the book, with the missing pages, 
and a fresh copy of the volume were in- 
troduced as evidence at the trial. 

On cold nights in the ale houses Down 
Under they still talk of the Louis Carron 
murder cuse. Since Snowy Rowles was 
executed lor the crime, the case is some- 
times referred to as the case of the man 
who solved his own murder. Litthe won- 
der. Louis Carron had, in assisting 
Arthur Upfield with the plot of The 
Sands of Windee, done two things. He 
had, in life, contributed to the plot of his 
own murder and, in death, helped to 
bring about its solution.—Alan Hynd 


The Stag Stabhers of Chateau 
Touffou 


[Continued from page 46] 


with him, the old man’s attitude 
promptly changed. 

“It is very cold and wet in the forest at 
that hour and I’m sure the American 
gentleman would prefer to stay comfort- 
ably in bed like the other ladies and gen- 
tlemen,” he said decidedly, “Also, my 
limier doesn’t like strangers, The Ameri- 
can is sure to talk when my hound is 
finding, or move about and disturb him.” 

I swore to be on my good behavior 
and the old man finally yielded, although 
he still obyiously had his doubts. 

One of the servants awoke me before 


dawn the next morning with a steaming 


éup of black coflee, 1 was told that the 
valet de limier and his hound had al- 
ready arrived. 

Chateau Toufiou is set in the Chitré 
Forest and stags have been killed within 
sight of its towers. The old man and I 
set out along a little path under the mag- 
nificent trees, the limier trotting behind 
us, regarding me suspiciously. He was ob- 
viously unused to strangers. After we had 
been walking an hour, the blood-red sun 
began to show through the mist. Birds 
started whistling to each other from the 
trees and a woodpecker scolded at us. We 
left the path and cut through the woods. 
The trees abruptly thinned out and be- 
fore us was a cleared field, polkadotted 
with melons. We walked along the edge 
of the field, the walet de limier going 
first to look for signs. 

We cameé on some hoof marks and the 
old man stopped to study them. The 
hound moyed up and began to run back 
and forth, his tail going madly, whining 
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softly to himself. The old man spoke to 
him and the hound instantly relaxed. 

“Now see,” he said to me in a whisper 
for we did not know how far away the 
herd might be. “Most of these tracks were 
made by hinds, for the prints are long 
and narrow. But here is a stag. His prints 
are almost square. But he is not the 
daguet, for the marks of his dewclaws 
show, which means he must have been at 
least three or four years old.” He pointed 
to some droppings. “These came from 
him, for a stag’s droppings are heavier 
than a hind’s. But these are not very big 
so he is probably not more than three 
years. Yes, here are more of his tracks. 
See, he does not walk with his hind legs 
far apart, as a big stag must do because 
of the size of his testicles. The hinds be- 
long to him and the daguet won't be 
with this bunch for it is close to the rut- 
ting season and this stag would drive a 
younger male away.” 

We worked our way slowly along the 
edge of the field until we came to a place 
where the melons had been eaten, the 
fresh bite marks showing on the green 
skins like raw scabs. ‘Here is our daguet,” 
said the old man, after studying the 
marks. “The rear and front prints are 
almost on top of each other—the sign ol 
a young animal that does not take long 
strides. He was out last night feeding and 
has gone into cover to lie-up for the 
day.” 

He put a 14-foot leash on the limicr 
and pointed to the trail. The hound 
took the scent instantly and, after casting 
abou for a few minutes, started off con- 
fidently. The old man explained that he 
had to work the hound on such a long 
leash to allow him more freedom to 
move about in case he had trouble with 
the trail, “I do not dare to let him go 
free—eyen the best limier may start run- 
ning if we stumble on a deer lying up in 
the broom, and that would spoil every- 
thing,”’ he told me. 

We trailed the daguet to a thick bit of 
cover, Here the old man pulled the 
limier in. “I am sure our daguet is lying- 
up in there,” he explained. “But we will 
check to make sure.’”” We made a com- 
plete circle of the area, the man watch- 
ing for tracks and the hound checking 
for scent. “Yes, he is in there,” said the 
valet. “There are the tracks of several 
other deer, all hinds, going in to join 
him, but none coming out. My limier 
and I work together and we cannot both 
be wrong.” 

The valet broke off a piece of the green 
broom that grows like bracken over the 
forest floor and laid it beside the tracks, 
the broken end pointing in the direction 
that the stag had gone. “That is to guide 
the huntsman,” he explained. “Now my 
work is done for the day, except to re- 
port to Monsieur de Vergie.” 

We cut back through the forest until 
we came to a glade where the hunt was 
to meet. Already there were twenty or 
thirty horses there under the care of 
grooms, and a big dog van, containing 
the forty hounds th it made up the pack. 
De Vergie drove up in his Jeep, wearing 
his hunting costume with his great horn 
slung over one shoulder. He introduced 
me to the other members of the hunt who 
had begun to arrive. IT was soon lost in a 
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are rigidly observed. I heard one woman 
say angrily, “Celeste is now a married 
woman yet she is still riding astride. How 
shocking! She should not be asked 
again. 

The valet de limier made his report. 
while the First Button rode over and 
listened carefully. “The valet de limier 
says there are three hinds with the 
daguet,” said De Vergie to me. “The 
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rapprocheurs will have to cut him out.” 

The rapprocheurs are reliable old 
hounds that are sent in to separate the 
chosen stag from other deer. De Vergie 
gave an order and one of the huntsmen 
opened a door in the dog van. As he 
called the rapprocheurs by name, each 
hound jumped out of the van. The First 
Button called them over to him, They 

gathered behind his horse, staying so 
ee together that a blanket could have 
covered them. 

These staghounds were somewhat big- 
ger than foxhounds, weighing about 80 
pounds and stinding some 28 inches at 
the shoulder. They cannot wear collars 
as the collars might catch in brush. so in 
order to identify them as part of the De 
Vergie pack, cach hound has a big V 
clipped in the hair on his side which 
stood out like a brand. De Vergie told 
me that the pack had originally been de- 
veloped for wolf hunting, over a hun- 
dred years ago, and at that time bad an 
admixture of wolf blood to enable them 
to stand up to their quarry. However, the 
last wolf was killed in France in 1902 
and the pack was converted into stag- 
hounds. The present pack is fifteen gen- 
erations removed from the old wolf 
strain, 

The First Button rode off with the 
rapprocheurs following at his horse's 
heels. After him came two hunt servants 
with whips, and then the rest of the field. 
The main pack was released from the 
dog van but held in the glade until the 
rapprocheurs had cut out the daguet 
from the hinds. 

1 complimented De Vergie on how per- 
fectly trained the hounds were. “Yes, but 
they ‘do not lack spirit,” he said proudly. 
“Once when a Stag went over a cliff five 
hounds went over after him. Unfortu- 
nately, they were killed just as the stag 
was. Sometimes a stag will swim out into 
the middle of a lake. The pack will fol- 
low him, Unless there is a boat available, 
several will drown rather than give up.” 


Tie little procession disappeared among 
the trees, the men’s silver horns flashing 
in the dark forest like searchlights when- 
ever sun struck them. 

“We will go in the Jeep,” said De Ver- 
sie. By dodging through places I 
wouldn't have thought wide enough for 
a pregnant goat, we “arrived shortly after 
the riders at the place where the valet de 
limier had left the broken piece of 
broom. 

The rapprocheurs had already been 
put on the trail and were vanishing into 
the thicket. The field spread out to watch 
for the daguet. The First Button sat im- 
movable on his horse near us. A few 
yards on either side of him were the hunt 
servants, also perfectly still. For a long 
time the only sound was an angry jay 
scolding from a tree. 

Suddenly one of the hounds gave an 
eager yelp. A pause. Then two more 
hounds spoke. | could hear crashing in 
the broom as the other hounds ran to 
them. One hound passed me, bounding 
high above the broom to see what was 
going on, Then several hounds broke 
into full cry. Suddenly a deer burst out 
of the thicket and fled past us. The 
hound that had been jumping through 


the broom swung around with an excited 
yell but the deer was a hind and as he 
hit her scent, he turned away again. Two 
more deer flashed past us, one of them 
nearly running into the First Button, 
When she saw the horse and rider, she 
gave an enormous bound and vanished 
into the forest. 

“The stag is driving out the hinds first, 
hoping the hounds will follow them—an 
old trick,” said De Vergie to me. Three 
of the rapprocheurs were speaking to- 
gether now, “They have him,” said the 
First Button, without looking away from 
the thicket. “He will break cover in a 
moment.” 

The cries of the hounds went up in 
pitch. Abruptly, one of the horns rang 
out. Almost instantly another horn 
sounded and then another, the fanfares 
mingling with the wild baying of the 
hounds. Suddenly the stag shot out of 
the thicket almost beside me, two hounds 
crashing through the underbrush behind 
him. The stag kicked out, swerved for an 
instant to toss wt them with his foot-long 
spikes, and then gave a leap that carried 
him past us and into the forest. 


’ 

The First Button galloped in front of 
the furious hounds, shouting to stop 
them, Then he stood up in his stirrups 
and blew a long call to summon the main 
pack. After sounding the call twice, he 
stopped to listen. After a moment, I 
lieard the answering call, coming far 
away and very faint through the trees, At 
intervals, the First Button repeated the 
call and the answer continued to come, 
cach time louder than before. Then I 
saw the main pack come trotting eagerly 
through the forest under the care of sev- 
eral mounted hunt seryants. The First 

Sutton pointed out the trail and the 
pack were put on. A few seconds’ anxious 
seeking, and then the whole pack burst 
into chorus and streamed away through 
the woods. ‘he First Button sounded the 
bien aller (everything all right) on his 
horn, put spurs to his horse and charged 
into the forest alter the pack. Everyone 
followed him. the horses crashing 
through the underbrush and their riders 
lying low along their necks to avoid the 
branches. The women maintained them- 
selves on their sidesaddles at full gallop 
by what seemed to me to be a miracle of 
balancing. 

Not even De Vergie’s Jeep could keep 
up with the hunt butewe followed as best 
we could, cutting down side roads, going 
straight across country where the trees 
permitted it, and stopping at intervals 
to listen for the sound of the pack and 
the horns. I had regarded these great 
horns as mainly ornamental, but I soon 
realized that they had a real use. In the 
forests, the only way members of the hunt 
can keep in touch with each other is with 
the horns. There are dozens of calls, 
showing when the hounds are at fault, if 
the stag has tuken to water, and so on. A 
blind man could follow the complete 
course of the hunt by listening to them. 

For two hours the stag ran almost 
straight. Then as he began to be winded, 
he started to circle. “He is looking for 
the hinds,” De Vergie told me. “If he 
finds a hind lying up, he'll prod her out 
of her bed with his antlers and make her 
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run, while he lies down im the sume place. 
If the hounds are not alert, they'll take 
off after the fresh scent.” 

This is exactly what happened, The 
hounds, who had been speaking only oc- 
casionally on the trail, suddenly burst 
into wild cries. The bien aller sounded 
but De Vergie shook his head. He was 
right, for a moment later we heard an- 
other call, “They were on a hind and the 
First Button is calling them off,” he said. 

We had stopped by the edge of an 
open field. Suddenly De Vergie touched 
my shoulder and pointed. I saw the stag 
trotting across the field. 

De Vergie lifted his horn. The hounds 
recognized the call, for | heard them be- 
gin to yelp in answer, A few minutes 
later the whole pack broke cover and 
came pouring across the field. At almost 
the same instant, members of the hunt 
began appearing in all directions along 
the edges of the forest. The First Button 
passed us at full gallop, his face running 
sweat and his horse white with lather. As 
the hounds ran toward us, they crossed 
the stag’s scent, Instantly they broke into 
full cry and swerving together, like a 
school of fish, took the trail. The bien 
aller rang out and men and women raced 
across the field after them. It was really 
something to hear and see. The cry of the 
pack, the silver horns flashing in the sun, 
the brilliant green of the hunting cos- 
tumes mixed with a few even more color- 
jful uniforms of cavalry officers who were 
guests of the hunt, and the women look- 
ing like Dresden china in their long skirts 
and jaunty three-cornered hats trimmed 
with gold braid. In a few minutes they 
had swept across the field and were gone. 

De Vergie switched on the Jeep’s en- 
gine and we tore across the field alter 
them. ‘The stag should turn at bay 
soon,” said De Vergie. “But just where, 
I have no idea, Once a stag bayed in a 
wine cellar. The hounds went in after 
him and between them they broke nearly 
every bottle in the place. That was the 
most expensive hunt I ever attended. I 
remember another time when a_ stag 
bayed in the middle of a herd of domes- 
tic pigs. The pigs attacked the hounds 
and the stag escaped.” 

Word that a hunt was going on had 
gotten around the countryside and a 
number of hunt followers had joined up. 
We passed some young boys and girls on 
motorcycles, several of the local farmers 
riding their plow horses, and dozens of 
people on foot. De Vergie pointed out to 
me one old fellow wearing carpet slip- 
pers and riding a bicycle. “He hasn't 
missed a hunt for years,” he told me, 

In some places, the stag had kept along 
the paved road and here the scent was 
almost impossible to follow. Several times 
he mixed his trail with that of other deer 
but the experienced rapprocheurs re- 
fused to change. “We do not always get 
the stag by any means,” De Vergie as- 
sured me, “I should say we average about 
70 percent. We have hunted some old 
stags in this forest a dozen times. Then, 
too, occasionally a stag will save himself 
by some unusual means. Once a stag 
burst into a church and bayed in front 
of the altar. The priest threw himself in 
front of the animal and claimed sanctu- 
ary for him. You know it is an old law 
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that a fugitive cannot be arrested as long 
as he is touching the altar. We respected 
the priest’s wishes and called off the 
hounds.” 

The stag had left the farming country 
and taken to the woods again. Under the 
trees the scent improyed. The cry of the 
pack came almost continuously, for the 
stag was doubling, running along his 
back trail to confuse the hounds and not 
making long spurts. I left the Jeep to 
follow on foot. While I was going 
through a patch of waist-high broom, 1 
nearly stepped on the stag, He bounded 
up in front of me, dashed through the 
pack and vanished with the hounds 
screaming after him. He had been lying 
beside his back trail with his antlers 
pressed along his back while the pack ran 
past within fifteen feet of him. 

The sun was setting and by now it was 
hard to tell which was the most ex 
hausted—hounds, horses, riders or the 
stag. “The First Button will keep on un- 
til it’s too dark to see,” De Vergie assured 
me. “He’s a determined man. Once he 
followed a stag into a nudist camp and 
suddenly found himself confronted with 
two stark-naked women. The first But- 
ton hung his horn over one girl’s shoul- 
der, tossed his reins to the other, and 
killed the stag with his dagger. Then he 
remoyed his cap and thanked the ladies 
for their cooperation.” 

While he spoke, we heard the horns 
sound the Hallali which meant that the 
stag had turned at bay, 

1 again left the Jeep and followed the 
sound of the pack, The whole pitch of 
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their cries had changed, hey were snarl- 
ing, barking and yelling instead of the 
steady hoo-hoo-hoo of a pack in full cry. 
The First Button was forcing his heavy 
hunter through the cover. I saw him jerk 
off his horn and toss it back to one of the 
hunt servants. Then he slid off his horse, 
drawing his dagger as he did so. 

I could see the hounds now, thrashing 
about in a patch of the waist-high broom, 
Then I saw the stag. He had taken his 
stand with his hindquarters in a patch of 
scrub, but as I watched he charged into 
the pack with his head down, scattering 
them left and right, | heard a hound or 
two yelp and I guessed those sharp, 
spiked antlers had gone home. The rest 
of the pack rushed in. The broom was so 
high it was impossible to see much—just 
a tangle of brown and white with an oc- 
casional flash of the stag. The First But- 
ton stood waiting his chance. Then he 
stepped in among the hounds and struck 
hard with his dagger, putting the full 
weight of his body behind the blow. ‘The 
stag must haye died instantly. When I 
came up he was motionless, and the 
huntsmen were already whipping off the 
pack. 

The horns announced the death, The 
stag was loaded on the hood of the Jeep 
and we drove back to the glade. The 
members of the hunt came in by twos and 
threes, together with the weary hounds. 
It was after sunset before everyone ar- 
rived. 

The curee (cutting up) was quite a 
ceremony. The stag was drawn and the 
venison put aside to be divided later 
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among the local farmers. Then the en- 
trails and inferior parts were covered by 
the hide with the stag’s head still at- 
tached to it. The pack lined up and men 
blew a series of fanfares on their horns. 
The first was in memory of a member of 
the hunt who had been killed the year 
before. Then the personal calls of several 
famous former masters of the hunt were 
blown, followed by some of the calls most 
frequently used that day. Finally the 
hounds, who had been waiting patiently, 
were told to go ahead. They ‘fell on the 
remains and in an amazingly short time, 
nothing was left. 

Although the French stag hunt is heavy 
with ceremony, it’s a good deal more than 


simply an excuse for people to wear pic- 
turesque costumes and go through a lot 
of ritual, The members of the hunt ride 
hard and well. Broken bones are not un- 
common, and to kill a big stag with a 
dagger requires a considerable amount of 
courage and dexterity. The most impor- 
tant feature of the hunt is the work of 
the hounds. The organization and direc- 
tion of the pack is more complicated 
than in any other form of hunting; most 
Stag hunters are far more interested in 
watching the hounds in action than in 
making a successful kill. 

As De Vergie told me, “In England, 
people hunt to ride. In France, we ride to 
hunt."—Daniel P. Mannix 
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ever. He was older, maybe 16, bigger, a 
fascinating liar and most of all a keen 
hunter. Come by their shack on Otter 
Creek and Jet would stop off eating, 
sleeping or working—which meant a 
licking from his old man=—if you showed 
him a gun, dog, slingshot or pocketful of 
throwing rocks. As I was a “town boy,” 
raised in the urbanity of a 300-plus popu- 
lation, I held Jet's farm and wildlife 
knowledge in slack-jawed wonder; and 
when the gossips low-rated him it only 
boosted Jet’s stock a couple of pegs with 
me. My philosophy, not yet put into 
words, was that the village puritans gen- 
crally weighed in the sacks on anybody 
who was having more fun than they were. 

Jet showed me the first bullfrog [ ever 
saw, although for years I had practically 
been surrounded by them, and heard 
them, as I roamed both branches of Otter 
Creek. He pointed it out, a melted form 
in the shade of a grassy bank; when I 
could make out the: whole shape, sagged 
at rest, the glistening blob reminded. me 
ol the droppings ol a large cow. It hap- 
pened to jump just then, with the sudden 
release of coiled springs on which all bull- 
frogs perch, and almost in our direction 
because we were across the narrow stream 
from it. The thing had taken wings and 
was flying at me. It jumped 30 feet, I 
thought, but Jet said it was nearer 50. 

“A bullfrog can jump.” Jet informed 
me owlishly, when I asked, “halfway 
across the water. Any water.”’ | accepted 
this. 

The two branches of Otter Creek came 
out of the Wichita Mountains and al- 
though it was drouthy country, which is 
hard on bullfrogs, I never saw the Otter 
run dry but one year out of fifteen or 


more. Since nob rly fancied them as 
game, the frog tribes had multiplied 
fatly. 


There was the park where East Otter 
made a large bend, and nearby a dam 
and two swinging bridges; the town was 
just north of that, and still is. A couple 
miles north of town was a granite hog- 
back of these Wichita foothills called 
Frisco Mountain, and on the north side 


of the mountain was Campbell's Lake, 
which was more of a swamp except when 
the mountain springs were running full, 
and that was seldom. Still north and west 
was The Narrows, where West Otter cut 
through the mountain string by chewing 
out small but rugged canyons, and a few 
more miles upstream was the Hummerly 
place where Jethro and his dad lived 
alone. There were granite quarries on 
Frisco Mountain, especially on the west 
end around Slick Rock, a baldly smooth 
outcropping the size of several houses, 
and the quarries mostly were filled with 
ereen-scummed water, Such was the home 
and hunting range for wily bulllrogs, 
when I learned their value. 

Every Saturday and Sunday when 
school was on, and every time we thought 
of it during the summer, my regular 
buddy Dud Tyler and I would make an 
investigating tour of Slick Rock, the lake 
and The Narrows and if we got as far 
as the Hummerly farm, Jet would lead us 
on a serious hunt if we didn’t find him 
working directly under the old man’s eye. 
Dud was the slingshot champion of the 
world, as everyone knew, and neyer used 
a gun. His dead-eye reputation suffered 
badly in bullfrog bunting, as will be 
shown, and he took adyantage of the first 
opportunity to declare the sport was 
against the law. 

Phis came soon. Jet's peddling of bour- 
bon-flavored froglegs (although piddling 
few were bought) not only ruined him 
with the sanctified crowd in a state that 
is legally “dry” to this day, but it started 
hot fires of criticism under Sheriff Henry 
(Hank) Woods. Hank was the only man 
who seemed not to know that Jethro’s 
dad, the original “Hummer” Hummerly, 
turned all the corn he grew into moon- 
shine whisky. There was said to be a 
tacit agreement between them: if the 
sheriff stayed off Hum’s place, Hum 
would never again mistake the sherifl’s 
badge for a bull’s-eye target. | remember 
two main things about the elder Hum- 
merly; he looked to me like he had al- 
ways been at least 60 years old, but would 
never get much older, and it was lrom 
him that Jet learned the art of lying for 
entertainment. When people around 
Mountain Park slapped a leg and ex- 
claimed, “That's a hummer!" meaning it 
was an outrageously tall tale, I always as- 
sumed the expression was a tribute to the 
old mun. In talking business, however, 
at the store or bank, Hum’s word was 
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about as good as anybody's. He made 
steady money off his corn, while the cot- 
ton farmers planned on one really good 
year in seven and two or more bad ones. 

We supposed Jet’s claim about the rare 
flavor of his frogs was just a joke, subtly 
aimed at the sheriff, but after I saw Tan- 
glefoot Run my skepticism was shaken. 
Thirty years later now, | am not too sure 
but what he had something there. 

One Saturday, Dud and I came up the 
creck to the Hummerly shack just as the 
two of them were eating dinner—the 
noontime meal. Lunch was something 
you put ina tin lard bucket and ate cold, 
OF course we were asked to “set and take 
pot luck” and were too mannerly to ask 
what it was that looked like rabbit or 
squirrel, except for strangely uniform 
pieces, and tasted fishily like chicken. 

“This is mighty fine squirrel,’ Dud 
said after awhile, avoiding the direct 
question. He knew it was something else. 

“Water squirrel, that is,” Jet said 
promptly and seriously. “Nothing better 
than water squirrel.” 

“Those are froglegs,” his old man said 
testily, pouring sorghum over some corn- 
bread. “Always hate to hear anybody lied 
to.” 

The way Jet laughed, I knew his old 
man was telling the truth this time. I 
had to admit the froglegs tasted good but 
made it my last mouthful, for that day; 
all afternoon, when I thought of frogs, 
my stomach seemed to leap gently. 1 
noticed Old Man Hummerly ate only 
fried “side meat” or fat pork sliced 
about half an inch thick. Like others in 
that section, he would eat poke salad 
made of a wild green, with a wilder taste, 
and smacked his lips over boiled okra, a 
gummy slime not to be described in a 
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gentleman's magazine, and Jet said he 
was very fond of mountain oysters which 
are sheep testicles, but he declined any- 
thing called frog, People around there 
didn’t mind a mess of catfish or perch 
once or twice a season, but any man who 
admitted he ate fish once a week regularly 
the year around would have been talked 
about pretty scornfully. He'd also have 
a lot of fishing to do, for none of the 
stores handled fish except for canned 
sardines and salmon. 

After the meal the three of us went 
down into The Narrows where Jet said 
we could kill some bullfrogs for ourselves. 
Dud had enjoyed his froglegs; he said his 
dad often spoke of the delicious frogs 
back in Mississippi, where they came 
from. My stomach heaved sideways a 
trifle but I was getting used to the idea; 
if other people ate them... . 

Jet had us walk single file and quietly 
along the narrow bank. Presently he said 
softly, ““There’s one!” and Dud cracked 
down on it with his ever-ready slingshot. 
He hit it—where, I don’t know—but it 
wasn’t in the head, for the stricken frog 
gave a sharp bellow and leaped at the 
same time. Leaped in a gracelul arc that 
ended with a mellow splashing sound at 
the water, and he was gone, They look 
like a ripe cow chip, sitting, but they 
jump fast and stretch out into a slim flyer 
with not much resistance for wind or 
water. They are gone like giant grasshop- 
pers and one shot is all you'll get, unless 
you're a nervous man with an automatic. 
I had a .22 rifle, a lever-action Marlin 97 
which aside from a loose stock and minor 
parts missing had only a battered front 
sight that Mr. Westfall the blacksmith 
said couldn’t be straightened again. By 
aiming about two inches left of the target 
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I was more accurate than Dud’s slingshot, 
up to about 35 yards—which I must admit 
is bragging, because Dud was a death- 
dealer. Jethro had his old man’s double- 
barrel 12 gauge, of make unknown to me 
but [ took his word, after firing it once, 
that it had been standard artillery in the 
first World War. Jet wouldn’t use the 
shotgun on frogs; said it tore up too 
much good meat, 


In The Narrows, where the creek ran 
deep and shaded, you could hear a bull- 
frog bellowing round the bend but he (or 
she) fell silent once we cleared the bend. 
The miniature canyons increased the 
sound until the roar from a 3- -pound bull- 
frog was frightening. I never quite lost 
the feeling that anything making such a 
thunderous racket must be dangerous. 
When they quieted, no matter how care- 
fully we walked, the only way to find 
one was with your eyes. A lot of them 
would be squatting in shallow water, only 
the top of the head sticking up. The mot- 
tled green things were as hard to find as 
the pieces of a scenic jigsaw, what with 
ercen splotches of growing things and the 
wet blackness of the banks, and not one 
frog ever selected his throne except at a 
spot from which he could leap into deep, 
murky water at a sound and make his 
escape. The best places were sloughs and 
inlets where the water was still, almost 
stagnant, and in one of these I spied a 
ponderous frog resting on a raftlike lily 
nad. I steadied Old 97 on his eye—that is, 
a calculated two inches left of same—and 
squeezed the trigger. The eye disap: 
peared. The frog grunted, straightened 
out and floated until I waded out and 
picked it up. Held by the hind feet, the 
dangling rubbery water squirrel hung 
down a lifeless 24 inches by conservative 
estimate, which was Dud’s, and the dead- 
fish feel of it only saddened my appetite. 
I knew then what people meant by the 
saying, “Cold as a frog.” But the trophy 
size of my first kill and the laconic praise 
of my supérior hunting companions made 
me a confirmed froghunter from that 
hour onward. 

When we turned back Jet said, “Now, 
if you can remember where you saw frogs 
and missed ‘em, or they jumped too soon, 
the frog by now will be settin’ in the 
same place.” The idea that frogs would 
be waiting for us at the same spots we'd 
scared them away from, 10 to 30 minutes 
before, seemed about as likely to me as 
finding sparrows on the same limbs as 
before, but it proved to be a fact. Al- 
though a frog should grow very wise, 
never doing much but sitting and think- 
ing, they are downright stupid in forget- 
ting that what comes up the creek alter 
them may also come back down again. 
Jet took my .22 part of the time, being 
used to its radical front sight, and we 
got back to his place with eight or nine 
chilled leapers of respectable size, which 
he divided between Dud and me to take 
home. Dud wanted to cut off just the back 
legs, saying they were the only fit parts 
to eat and would save “a peck o’ totin’” 
hut Jet insisted the front legs and saddle 
or back muscles were just as good, so we 
traipsed off townward at sundown swing- 
ing the whole frogs. 

My grandmother wouldn't let me in 
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the house with them. She did the cook- 
ing for us and laid down general rules 
for me. “Take and bury them,” she said, 
“out back of the barn. Deep. Then wash 
your hands good with the lye soap and 
come to supper. We got brains-and-egys 
tonight.” 

Grandma was always concocting some 
dish of horror with brains, kidneys, hog 
jowl or other cheaper meats, but she 
threatened to send me away from the 
table when I said, ‘‘froglegs” at supper. 
“Indecent,” she said. Most things were 
indecent to Grandma unless the preacher 
had specifically okayed them. Nibbling 
at the brains and eggs turned me gradu- 
ally to thinking that froglegs were like 
turkey in comparison and | joined 
sympathies with Jet the frogeater, a lad 
who endured more than you'd think for 
his pioneer eating habits. And for the 
froggery he started. 

This he established by fencing in 
Tanglefoot Run with chicken wire and 
some half-rotted .posts. The “run” was 
a mountain spring on their place, half a 
mile from the house, and a lively brook 
early in the year, but other times only a 
wide trickle that emptied into a slough. 
He submerged the fence where the slough 
entered the creek, and the chicken wire 
was fine enough to hold back any bullfrog 
worth fooling with. 

Old Man Hummerly gave it the name 
of Tanglefoot Run. He Faia he dumped 
all his mash and tailin’s in there, “when 
I'm through cookin’ off a batch,’ and 
Hum swore that the creek would assay 
higher than 40 proof halfway down to 
The Narrows on certain warm days alter 
his corn crop was in. We never saw the 
sull but it was said to be near the spring 
in a cave on the mountainside behind 
their shack. “Once I had to dump a whole 
weck’'s run-off in that spring,” Hum told 
it in town, “besides the mash I had 
workin’, when I heerd the county law was 
comin’ in to raid me. Next day I hooked 
onto a catfish just below the slough. 
Pulled me clean into the middle of Otter 
Creek with one jerk and nearly beat me 
to death with his tail. That new hybrew 
corn makes real tanglefoot.” Hum re- 
ferred to all moonshine as tangletoot. 


I, was the next spring before I saw Jet’s 
frog farm; that is, several months after 
they'd started calling him “Froggy,” al- 
though never in his presence because Jet 
had red hair like his old man’s and his 
bony hands were practically the same 
size as his feet. He resented the nickname 
and said, “I’m taking frogs to town to sell 
at the butchershop—John Ater said he'd 
try ‘em—fast as they get eatin’ size,” and 
his tone was defiant, like this was some 
sort of revenge. 

Inside the chicken-wire fence that zig- 
zagged down to the creek the lrogs tried 
to stay hidden behind rocks and weeds 
but I saw at least a hundred, big and 
little, and they were unusually lively 
when Jet stirred them up. Some would go 
along the bank in short, gay hops, usually 
landing slaunchwise and going into the 
next hop very slowly, so they seemed to 
be galloping. I couldn’t swear they were 
drunk, but they looked exuberant. 

“What's this about their meat being 
whisky-flavored?” I asked pretty soon. “L 
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haven't seen a one of them eating any 
mash, nor drinking. Maybe they won't 
even drink unless the water's pure,” 

“You're awlul iggerant, even for a city 
boy,”’ Jet said matter-of-factly. “Don’t you 
know that a frog doesn’t drink like 
animals or people? He drinks through his 
skin. Just soaks it in as he needs it. And 
they do eat the mash, some of it, when 
the insects and minnows get thinned out 
—when they aren’t eatin’ each other. 
Worst cannibals I ever saw.” I figured 
that skin-drinking business was another 
hummer, but our biology teacher con- 
firmed it when I got into high school, The 
cannibalism I accepted easily and it was 
true; Jet never lied much about bullfrogs 
after he became identified with them and 
launched his career. 


The next Saturday Jethro had some 
of his wares on sale at the butchershop in 
town, which John Ater ran with a café 
on the side. [ suppose you could have 
ordered froglegs in the café part, but they 
weren't on the menu. Public opinion, 
Mr. Ater said, obliged him to keep the 
froglegs on cracked ice in a separate box 
from his other meats. Butchers did not 
then enjoy the popularity or social rank 
they do now; Mr. Ater did his own 
butchering and many people said his 
price on round steak, 15 cents a pound, 
was highway robbery. He made Jet dress 
the frogs and would take only the hind 
legs, which he first offered at 20 cents a 
pound but gradually reduced to three 
pair of legs for 25 cents. He claimed to 
have sold nearly a dozen orders the first 
day but they must have all been back- 
door sales for nobody seemed to know 
who had taken to the foreign food, it be- 
ing well known that only Frenchmen nor- 
mally liked such things. Mr. Ater admit- 
ted there were no repeat orders, or not 
enough to call the frogs a successful item; 
so it was assumed that many customers 
were disappointed in hoping to get on a 
bullfrog jag via this legal means of con- 
suming Hummerly’s ambrosia. As to 
legality, Sheriff Woods broke his official 
silence, from his customary chair in front 
of the drugstore, to tell Uncle Bob Greer 
the checker-champion and mayor of the 
loafers that he would jail both the Hum- 
merlys if the froglegs proved to have any 
alcoholic content above ¥ of I percent. 
Upon being asked what laboratory's 
findings would decide this, the sad-faced 
sheriff finally announced he would make 
his own analysis by eating some of the 
product in question. He solemnly bought 
a pair of the legs, with a small crowd wit- 
nessing and carefully wisecracking, and 
started home for the test. 

Jet didn’t seem worried. We watched 
the sheriff leave, then moseyed down 
through town to the park, picking up 
Dud ‘Tyler on the way. His older sister, 
Velmalee, about 13 and trying to act 
grown-up, was with him and tagged after 
us. She bribed us with half a stick of 
licorice or we'd have run her off. Jet said, 
“Let’s get a boat and I'll show you how 
to gig frogs.” After the dam was built 
affluent residents had rented landings in 
the park and you could always borrow a 
rowboat, as the chain padlocks were 
cheap and yielded to light pounding 
with a rock, especially since few owners 
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came down there except on Sunday. 

Naturally, Velmalee squealed that she 
had to see a frog giggle, as she cutely put 
it, and we couldn't shake her. I don’t 
know if she was sweet on Jet despite his 
blackened reputation; maybe it was my 
new long pants. I know her tomboy spells 
had spoiled lots of good hunts for Dud 
and me. Anyway it was getting dark by 
the time we had negotiated the loan of a 
boat and rowed upstream past the high- 
way bridge, a plank affair made for 
wagons that thunderously promised to 
shake apart with you under it when a 
Model T raced over it. Jet had an old 
carbide lamp with a bright reflector, 
brought to town in his old-man’s wagon, 
and a fourpoint gig—which, if you didn’t 
know, amounts to a long-handled fork 
with barbed tines. Sitting in the prow of 
the boat, he fired up the jack light. I was 
warned not to bump an oar and, on his 
signal, just to pole the boat with one oar 
at the rear. Then he shined the beam 
along the banks and pretty soon there 
was a fat bullfrog waiting for us, 

While Jet kept the light straight, I was 
supposed to pole him in closer toward the 
bedazzled frog, which evidently thinks 
the sun has come up early and just sits 
there like a fool, maybe blinking a 
couple of times and cursing the short 
nights. Jet thrust at him quick with the 
gig, holding the points vertical to allow 
for the frog's starting his leap, and drew 
back the gig with a protesting 2-pounder 
run through by two barbs. “Ought to 
have my gunnysack,” Jeff mumbled, 
while Velmalee squealed admiringly. 
“Fool frogs don’t know when they've 
been killed.” 


Having no frog bag, he decided to 
amputate the legs with his Barlow, which 
he did neatly just above the crotch, much 
to the frog’s apparent disgust, not to men- 
tion Velmalee’s. Putting the legs in his 
pocket, he tossed the rest of the monster 
alongside the boat. Then he shined the 
light down to see what it would do minus 
its principal swimming gear. The creck 
always had clear green-tinted water ex- 
cept after gully-washing rains. Jet was 
right about hard to kill. As we could 
plainly see, the frog started swimming 
straight toward the bottom with his front 
legs, but due to Jet's surgery his entrails 
trailed up behind him, a weaying column 
in the water which we considered very 
educational and fascinating. All except 
Velmalee. She threw a screaming fit you 
could have heard at the dam a mile away, 
and Jet slapped her with the froglegs 
thinking she was hysterical, which was a 
fair guess (also removing my fears that 
he was getting soft on women) and alter 
she simmered down to normal wailing we 
had to row her back to the park. 

Having put the female hex ashore, we 
worked both creckbanks at the lower 
bend and snagged two or three more, 
half-grown but frying size, but the moon 
came up and Jet said we'd have poor luck 
after that. Any amount of light behind 
or around you lets the frog make out 
your form and he knows the sun is never 
brought around by men. 

Jet showed us how to butcher frogs for 
legs only, all these being rather small but 
one. Cut off the rear legs just above the 
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crotch and slip the point of a sharp knife 
under the skin of the thigh, splitting the 
skin to the knee of one leg. Then work 
your thumb and forefinger in opposite 
directions under the skin until they meet 
on the other side. Now hold the legs be- 
neath the loosened skin, in the left hand, 
grasping all the loose skin possible and 
pull, Off comes all the skin. Cut off the 
webbed toes, of course, I knew a fellow 
once, in later years, who said he liked 
froglegs fried with the skin on, said they 
were better that way, “crispy, Grihicky, 
golden brown.” He was fairly sensible 
otherwise. 

That night Jet gave his frogs to Dud 
and we trailed out home, Dud was not an 
ardent froghunter after he found his 
slingshot wasn’t the ideal weapon. While 
on the subject of dressing out frogs, it is 
best to sprinkle the meat liberally with 
salt alter washing (without drying) and 
let it set in an icebox dish overnight. 
Pour off whatever briny liquid accumu- 
lates before cooking. This will remove 
the tendency of froglegs to jump all over 
the skillet while frying. Some finicky 
people swear the frog isn’t dead, and 
won't cat it, when they see those succu- 
lent legs dancing in a hot skillet like a 
hula gal’s muscles. The legs will squirm 
and shimmy, too, when first salted but 
soon stop. It seems there is no way to 
keep a frog from having his final jump. 


Frogs got me a first-class licking, once, 
from. my cousin—another farm boy very 
handy with his fists. My uncle had a 
quarter section about 7 miles nOethent 
of Mountain Park, also on Otter Creek’s 
east branch, One day in July I went out 
there to rid his land olf bullfrogs, carry- 
ing a 410 gauge I'd swapped for, when 
Old 97 finally ‘fell apart lor good. It was 
brutally hot ‘and dry and the creek was 
no more than belly high most places 
from lack of rain. My cousin, 
Squyers, and his dad were running culti- 
vators on the stunted cotton, which is 
dusty, sunbaked work; he begged for the 
afternoon off to hunt with me but Uncle 
Sam couldn’t spire him. So I stalked the 
creck banks in cool shade, where frogs 
were praying loudly for rain, and some- 
times met my cousin as he turned at the 
creek end of the cotton rows, his tongue 
fairly hanging out at the sight of me 
barelooting it through chilled mucl that 
squirted satisfyingly through my toes, and 
in the hottest part of the afternoon I 
shucked my clothes and went swimming 
in a deep pool. Withal a nicely rounded 
day, but I saw my cousin glare at me 
from astride his cultivator, and won- 
dered, 

The 410 is an ideal frog gun, in my 
estimation, The ayerage shot nails him 
to his roost, whereas even with a .22 
through the lungs I’ve seen one go ahead 
and jump and disappear. And the 410 
won't tear up the meat too badly unless 
you have centered on him at close range, 
which is unlikely enough, Barring the 
chance that you are camouflaged better 
than the frog, he will rarely let you get 
closer to him than 40 fe -et—depending on 
how much experience he’s had with hu- 
man passers-by—before he flips. Maybe 
the sport is short of the reckless thrills in 
pursuing water buffalo, for instance, but 
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L have never outgrown its all-around re- 
wards as a hunt. 

L quit the lealy coolness of Otter that 
day with somewhere between 15 and 20 
lovelies, haying been obliged to cache 
the bag in a couple places as their weight 
mounted. The 410 sometimes left them 
breathing alter a fair hit, but disinclined 
to go anywhere. At the farmhouse | 
helped my Aunt Charlotte dress the legs 
and pick out shot as best we could with 
paring-knife points, while the working 
men were putting up the horses. My 
uncle and aunt had lived in Arkansas 
and said they were willing to try any- 
thing for food that year. While I man- 
aged to dodge all farm work when visit- 
ing them, it seemed to me that I was 
striding in man’s estate that day, bring- 
ing in provisions for a family of six, in- 
cluding me, Aunt Charlotte ‘dipped the 
lroglegs wet in corn meal and put them to 
sizzling and jumping in a deep iron skil- 
let in the same way she fried chicken. 
Uncle Sam, a huge and kindly man, con- 
siderate of his nephew" s pride, bragged 
throughout the meal upon my wondrous 
hunting ability and selection of the 
juiciest, tenderest frogs on the creek. 
Which seemed not to Telieve my cousin 
Merrill’s glaring silence. He had his 
ideas of justice. 

We had # rousing giaue of hice-and- 
seek, based at the barn, in early moon- 
light that night. A minor argument over 
the count, to my vist surprise, put cousin 
Merrill in a rage that could be satisfied 
only by the sight of crimson streaming 
from my nose and purple welts under 
both eyes. Never before had an argument 
between us—even the hottest debate over 
whether Art Acord could whip William 
S. Hart in a non-moyie fight—brought us 
to blows. | was glad of that at least: his 
arm muscles must have come from shoe- 
ing wild mules. It was my last carefree 
disporting on their farm while cousin 
Merrill had to watch me from a sun- 
beaten field, 

Back m town with my fast-healing 
wounds, frogs were still fairly high as it 
topic of conyersation everywhere. This 
didi’t set too well with Sheriff Woods, 
although nobody was singing it out in 
his presence because he was a mighty 
arm of the law with drunks. 


Wooas wasn’t really a sheriff; in fact, 
his title was deputy con-stable, the sound 
of which he didn’t like as generally pro- 
nounced, The high sheriff kept pretty 
much to himself and Hank Woods, with 
a hawg-leg .38 stuck in a hip- pocket 
holster, alwe ays sucking a rank pipe and 
looking wise in the majesty of his office, 
se sIdom did anything but kill str: ay dogs 
when they got too thick and lay traps for 
the hootlegeers. Everyone knew where 
the real moonshiners were, mostly over 
east near the Wichita Forest Preserve, 
but they were short-tempered as a class. 
Hank preferred to nab small-time boots, 
as he called them, who would turn state's 
evidence so he could openly deliver a 
warrant to the moonshiner’s house, the 
only sure way not to stop a load of buck- 
shot or .30-30 bullet. The word came 
down [rom his solemn jaws, at his drug- 
store throne, that the scientific test of 
Jet's bullfrogs for alcoholic content had 
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not resulted in any undue exhilaration 
in Wood's person, so he had nothing on 
him, but nobody in town doubted that 
The Law had been grievously affronted. 
Hank was laying for Jet. 

He caught me with him. Jet and I had 
cleaned out the quarries around Frisco 
Mountain, his old man having reclaimed 
the chicken-wire fence on Tanglefoot 
Run when the frog market died, and 
were combing the creek between The 
Narrows and their farm, down where the 
canyons first began to squeeze in. It was 
early fall, probably to be our last good 
hunt. I had my 410 and Jet was trying to 
sneak up on frogs from the bank, with 
his gig, and not haying much luck even 
with a nearly 8-foot handle. 


Sheriff Woods rose up suddenly from 
behind a big tree about twenty feet off 
the creek; he believed an arrest had to be 
made as a pouncing surprise. “Come 
along with me, boys,”” he said in a voice 
of doom, “I got you for hunting bullfrogs 
without a hunting license and out of sea- 
son and on public property. Just wrote to 
Oklahoma City last week to check the 
game laws, and I am an authorized game 
warden.” I think Hank was piling on the 
charges to reassure himself, and I doubted 
he could read or write, and neither of us 
had ever seen or heard reliably of a game 
warden in that section, much less the 
season limits on anything—but we didn’t 
doubt his authority. We stood and 
waited. , 

“Hunting?” Jet said presently, pulling 
something out of his pocket on the off 
side from the sheriff. “I ain’t huntin’— 
I'm fishin’, Don’t know about Clyde, but 
[ ain’t heard him shoot the gun except 
at a buzzard,” he lied, “and I’m fishin.’ ” 


“Fishin’ for frogs?” The sheriff was 
scornful. 

“Sure. I'll show you. Just let me find a 
bullfrog,” Jet said and started on to look. 
The sheriff pondered this, seemed to de- 
cide he was obliged to gather full evi- 
dence. 

What Jet had was a short length of fish 
line and a hook which he tied onto the 
gig pole as he walked, and the “bait” 
held by the hook was a hunk of red cloth. 
Closer, I saw it was part of an empty 5- 
cent sack of Prince Albert tobacco, then 
sold 4 la Bull Durham but in red bags, 
about an ounce. 

Jet was lucky enough to find a sleepy 
frog under an overhanging bank in about 
five minutes. Slowly he put the pole for- 
ward and swune the red-cloth bait a 
couple yards from the frog, gradually 
moving it closer, and the frog short- 
hopped and grabbed cloth, hook and all. 
Jet pulled him in with a sigh of satisfac- 
tion and unhooked him. 

“I’m just fishin’!” he said triumphantly 
to the sheriff. 

Hank Woods didn’t say another word 
but spun around and started walking for 
the road with all the majesty left in that 
arm of The Law. 

And that’s how politics in that end of 
Kiowa County were shaken to the foun- 
dations the same year, because Woods 
was running for high sheriff in the No- 
vember election, confident his record 
with bootleggers would outshine the in- 
cumbent's checker-playing habits, but he 
lost in the biggest landslide in local his- 
tory, 104 to 28, and of course wasn’t 
going to be appointed deputy by his late 
opponent, and there was no doubt about 
what beat him. Frogs did. Pure and 
simple frogs—or at least as pure as they 
erew in Tanglefoot Run.—Clyde Carley 
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Prince of the Lonely Isle 


[Continued from page 27] 


had floated loose in time and lodged in 
the body of a baby boy in the year of 


1854. James Aloysius Hickey was his 
name. The Hickey family had been hot- 


blooded Lrish patriots who took part in 
Bonnie Prince Charlie's ill-fated uprising 
against the English throne, and then fled 
with him to France, where they became, 
after the revolution, supporters of the 
Royalist Bourbon party. 

Brought up in that tradition, but still 
hot- bloodedly adventurous, was E, C. 
Hickey, who eventually made his way to 
America to seek his fortune. He found it 
in Galifornia mining, and there, in San 
Francisco, his son James Aloysius was 
born. Lo bring up the boy properly, 
father Hickey retired and took his family 
back to the gaiety and splendor of Paris. 
Young James grew up in a strange mix- 
ture of Irish spirit, Royalist sympathies, 
expensive European education and 
American money, At Namur the Jesuits 
pounded classical education into him; at 
Leipzig the Germans made him a fabu- 
lous swordsman and taught him to scorn 
danger; and finally at the French military 
academy at Saint Cyr he became an officer 
and a gentleman, adoring the traditions 
of the Empire. 

But the French Empire collapsed in 
1870, along with its armies in the Franco- 
Prussian War, and first mobs and then 
fusty businessmen took over. Royalist 
Hickey would not serve them. He aban- 
doned his military career and with his 
late father’s inheritance set himself up 
as a boulevardier, a gentleman-about- 
town. Tall, imperious in manner, ele- 
gantly handsome with his magnificently 
tailored clothes, his sweeping moustache 
and his pointed Imperial-style beard, 
Hickey became one of the favorite wits 
in the smart places of Paris 


He was no mere idler, however; his 
imagination soon overflowed in the form 
of successful novels. Then in 1878 he 
combined his political sympathies and 
his writing ability by founding a weekly 
satirical magazine called Le Triboulet— 
the nickname of a famous French court 
jester. Its aim was to scourge the middle- 
class politicians of the Republic and extol 
the virtues of the aristocracy and the old 
regime, 

Parisians roared with delight at the 
scandalous and vitriolic jests in the maga- 
zine, but the purple-faced parliamen- 
tarians Hickey satirized slapped their 
gloves across his face with infuriating 
regularity. In the ten years that he put 
out Le Triboulet from his old-fashioned 
office on the Boulevard Haussman, 
Hickey not only faced court suits forty- 
two times, but fought on the field of 
honor seventeen duels that were recorded 
and at least twice as many more which 
were kept quiet. 

Time and again, his enemies met him 
in the morning mists of the Bois de 
Boulogne and matched him with duel- 
ing pistols or flashing swords. Hickey 
lost every lawsuit; on the field of honor he 
never got a seratch. A lucky opponent 


would be given a ball through shoulder 
or leg; but a man who had really out- 
raged Hickey would see him smile coldly, 
square off with the grace of an eight- 
eenth-century dandy, and then play cat- 
and-mouse until a swift thrust put a 
period to their objections. 

Royalist Hickey won complete accept- 
ance among the nobility and married the 
lovely Comtesse de Péry. Nor did he re- 
main a mere American-born commoner; 
because of the articles he had been writ- 
ing in praise of the Catholic religion and 
its role in history, the Vatican honored 
him with a baronetcy. Henceforth James 
was Baron Harden- Hickey ,and as proud 
a man as ever twirled a rapier. 

But Baron Harden-Hickey'’s happiness 
ran out after a while, In 1888 he learned 
the Republicans were preparing to shut 
down his magazine. Worse still, he and 
the comtesse had fallen out and a divorce 
was in the offing. Weary of one-sided 
duels and low funds, Harden-Hickey ab- 
ruptly vanished mere hours before the 
police were set to seize him, In disguise 
he crossed the Channel to England and 
took passage aboard the Astoria. A month 
or so later Harden-Hickey first saw the 
lovely isle of Trinidad, and the aim of 
his life was set. 


After his landing and flag-planting 
ceremony, Harden- ‘Hickey rejoined the 
Astoria and sailed on, his head full of 
plans. 

He never talked about his next two 
years; friends knew only that he had 
studied in India, Tibet and China. In 
1890 he quietly reappeared in Paris and 
confided his dreams to a few friends. 
Among them was young American, Annic 
Flagler, who was visiting Paris with her 
we ealthy parents, Annie was so entranced 
by the ‘baron that they were married the 
next year. 

Harden-Hickey’s own limited funds 
were soon exhausted trying to keep up 
with Annie’s way of life. All he had to 
do then, he found, was to whisper French 
endearments in her ear, and she would 
run to Papa John Flagler and come home 
with fat checks. Yet this solution made 
him hate the modern business world all 
the more. 

So Harden-Hickey began working seri- 
ously on his wild dream of a land of his 
own. Week after week he pored over 
tomes of history boning up on Trinidad’s 
past. The island, he learned, had prob- 
ably been discovered in 1503 by the Por- 
tuguese soldier Affonso d’Alboquerque. 
In 1700 Edmund Halley, the English as- 
tronomer, landed some goats and pigs on 
it and planted a flag for England. Half a 
century later the Portuguese strength- 
ened their claim with a mapping party 
and later kept a few prisoners there for 
a short time. 

When Brazil broke away from Portugal 
in 1822 she took with her title to all off- 
shore islands. Maybe that included Trini- 
dad. Yet neither Brazil nor any other 
country occupied the island during the 
entire nineteenth century or even in- 
cluded it in an official geography. All ex- 
perts on international law seemed to 
agree that the island’s ownership was 
open to any comer. Consequently Har- 
den-Hickey’s claim, since it was the 
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most recent, was the most valid of all. 

In his research the baron also learned 
that a very real treasure was hiaaen 
somewhere on Trinidad, In 1820 Span- 
iards fleeing a Peruvian revolt had_pil- 
laged the fabulous Cathedral of Lima, 
taking away tons of gold and jewels. Ob- 
scure "but persistent accounts said that a 
ship loaded with this treasure ran around 
Cape Horn and made north for Europe, 
but it disappeared. No trace was found 
until, after many years, the sole survivor 
of the crew revealed his story to an Eng- 
lish captain in Newcastle; the treasure 
was buried on Trinidad. 


A dozen expeditions had been unable 
to find it because a landslide had wiped 
out the landmarks the survivor recalled. 
Somewhere, safely locked away on the 
island’s southeastern end, there was a 
fortune in gold worth from $12 million 
to ten or twenty times that much, 

In the paneled library of his New York 
home Baron Harden- Hickey sat up night 
after night sipping cognac and confer- 
ring with his fellow- conspirator, the 
plump young Comte de la Boissiére. 

Kinally the baron came to a conclu- 
sion. “The claim is the thing,” he as- 
serted. “Once we establish that in the 
ministries of the nations, the details can 
come later.” 

“Permit ine to suggest a formal notifi- 
cation,” said De la Boissiére, “to be ad- 
dressed to the various nations through 
their ambassadors and consuls in Wash- 
ington, | believe this will be both simple 
und correct.” 

Harden-Hickey thought carefully. 
"Good!" he said. “Let us see how we shall 
word it.” 

When they began working on the 
master plin, Harden-Hickey realized he 
would have to sign on colonists. Men of 
education and good breeding, subscrib- 
ing funds to carry out the initial costs, 
would form the aristocracy. To do the 
physical labor there would be a lower 
class of paid laborers recruited from the 
Negroes or Indians of Brazil, or possibly 
the Chinese immigrants of California. 

In September 1893, Baron Harden- 
Hickey sent his impressive proclamation 
to the foreign minister of every leading 
nation and to selected colonial candidates 
for his aristocracy. The proclamation 
bore a coat of arms surmounted by a 
regal crown. It stated in formal language 
that in consequence of Baron Harden- 
Hickey's having landed at Trinidad and 
planted his own flag, he was notifying 
the Powers that he had formally taken 
possession of the island, henceforth to be 
known as “La Principauté de ‘Trinidad” 
(The Principality of Trinidad). It was 
to be independent and its ruler was him- 
self the Prince Sovereign, James I. 

That this remarkable document was 
not ignored by the ministers appeared 
clearly a year and a half later. Meanwhile 
the chief response was from New York 
society and the newspapers, which re- 
joiced over the story. Wherever Harden- 
Hickey went people turned and stared at 
the would-be prince, whose aristocratic 
appearance set him apart from the crowd. 
Fluttering ladies expecting to meet a 
madman found instead the sober-faced 
baron breaking into a smile and in his 
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most dapper French manner paying them 
deft compliments. 

Men were even more _ puzzled, 
“Damned if I can figure the chap out,” 
one young stockbroker said to a friend 
after meeting Harden-Hickey at a ban- 
quet. 

The other agreed, “He's crazy, of 
course—or else a pure fraud. But the way 
he talks about that island—I almost [eel 
fool enough to sign up.” 

Even hard-headed John Flagler was 
respectful. “My son-in-law is a man of 
determination, well-bred and refined,” he 
told a reporter, “He does not court pub- 
licity. But he means to carry on his ‘Trint- 
dad scheme and he will.” 

The press pestered Harden-Hickey and 
for a while he granted interviews. A 
Tribune reporter found him one night 
seated before a crackling log fire in his 
library. 

To the newspaperman’s question the 
baron answered, with gleaming eyes: “I 
intend to take possession next spring. 
You understand, the revolution in Brazil 
is all that is delaying me.” Then he 
flourished his hand excitedly. “But the 
important news is that I have already 
received favorable replies from several 
governments concerning my purpose,” 
He leaned forward confidentially and 
tapped the writer's knee. “And I am 
assured that at least one nation will soon 
formally recognize my government.” 

As the press of island business grew, 
Harden-Hickey decided to set up a sep- 
arate office. Because of the growing eco- 
nomic panic in the United States and his 
own deep inyolyement in ranches and 
mines (with his wife's money) he was 
content to rent a couple of rickety 
ground-floor rooms in a brick tenement 
house on New York's West Side, which 
he called the “Grande Chancellerie de la 
Principauté de Trinidad.” De la Boissi¢re 
was named Lord Chancellor and Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. 


Soon Prince James and his Lord Chan- 
cellor published a prospectus for poten- 
tial colonists, In it the prince described 
the island and its status. Colonists would 
find life there completely free of the 
vexations and ugliness of modern society, 
he wrote, Trinidad would free its aris- 
tocracy for the pursuit of the arts, philos- 
ophy, ‘and of gracious human relation- 
ships. Guano, turtle shells and meat, bird 
feathers and fish would all be ample 
food and trade resources, and a coaling 
station might be established for ships. 
Candidly Harden-Hickey classed the po- 
litical structure as a military dictatorship 
and stated that French would be the of- 
ficial language. Aristocrats would wear 
moustaches and Imperial beards and the 
army-police force would consist of tur- 
baned Negro Zouavyes in scarlet breeches. 
Although he did not say so, he saw the 
island as supporting perhaps filty aristo- 
crats and several hundred laborers. 
Harden-Hickey expected a rush of aris- 
tocratic applicants. He was sadly dis- 
appointed. Each would have to subscribe 
about $2,000, and no one did. There 
were scores of the curious at the chancel- 
lory every day, but only a few with gen- 
uine interest. Often Harden-Hickey rode 
[Continued on page 92) 
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wadios, auto & bike accessories, banks, smokers’ gadge 
artists’ supplies, printing sets, motors, knives, billfold 
guns, Sports, books, games, music, scientific supplies, 
plants, fireworks, office & houschold items, etc., from 
all over world. Rush name, address & 10c now! 


JOHNSON SMITH CO., Dept. 926, Detroit 7, Mich, 


SHE'LL ADORE YOU... 
if you buy her those 
thrilling gifts from 
Frederick's! Send 
10¢ today (please 
no stamps!) for a 
big, beautiful new 
catalog—filled with 
+ dazzling lingerie, hose, 
pine up fashions, blouses, 
sweaters. Dazzling pictures! 


Copyright 1954 


FREDERICK'S OF HOLLYWOOD 


Dept. C-14, 5430 Hollywood Blvd, Hollywood 27, Calif. 
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Garbage eliminator takes care of the final 
stages of civilian K.P. Ruggedly con- 
structed of a cylindrical section of sheet 
steel 23 inches in diameter and 22 inches 
high. Automatically decomposes wastes 
with help of acceler ating bag of catalytic 


starter. $39.95 Bardmatic C Corp., Muske- 
gon, Mich. 


? 
A 


Lightweight game vest in “Hunter's 
Brown” finely woven cotton duck. Blood- 
proof vinyl- lined game pocket, extra-wide 
side pockets plus fourteen shell loops 
made to order for any shotgun gauge or 
rifle caliber specified. Sizes 38-46 at $6.65 
ppd. Newaygo Sportsman's Supply, Inc., 
Newaygo, Michigan. 


Instant Beverage Butler 
people in a hurry. A six-cup electrical 
unit, it makes instant coffee, tea, cocoa 
or bouillon in about thirty seconds, Pol- 
ished aluminum, it comes complete with 
electric cord for $10.95. Tricolor Co., 321 
Jeliffe Ave., Newark, N. J. 


for all of you 


; 


According to all reports, fish are running 
better than ever and more of you guys are 
taking advantage of it. The “Squatter” 
is a natural for surf casters, eliminating 
sand spikes, and has a three position ad- 
justment for seat height. $4.95 ppd. Cal- 
Sun Products, 1653 Logan Aye., San 
Diego, Cal. 


Here’s where the amateur chef can really 
make like an expert with special selec 
tions of herbs and seasonings. From the 
Concord Country Store, Concord, Mass., 
the set of four is available at about $1.25 
and the combination of eight sells for 

75. Now, off to the kitchen, Maestro! 


Just as comfortable as running around in 
your bare feet plus a lot more protection. 


Natural buckskin Deer Mocs are avail- 
able in all sizes, mold to your foot like a 
glove and have a foam- rubber insole that 
keeps you walking on air. $8.95 from 
Norm Thompson, 5059 SW Barnes Rd. 
Portland, Oregon. 


yr TRUE 


goes shopping 


This department is not composed of paid advertising. The items shown represent the most 


interesting new products True has seen this month. 


They are believed to be good values, 


The stores listed guarantee immediate refund of your money if you are not satisfied. 


Here’s the answer to the “One that was 
just out of range.” Western-Winchester 
has just brought out a new 234 inch shot 
shell that will turn any good 12 gauge 
shotgun into a Magnum duck gun. In 
either #2 or #4 shot. $3.50 per at Aber- 
crombie & Fitch, Madison at 45 St. N.Y.C. 


All kids are individuals and, as such, nat- 
urally like their own belongings. Give 
them their own plastic work table and 
watch the behavior department take a 
jump for the better. Easy to clean, cray- 
ons and other stains wash right off. 
$13.95. E. F. Lawrence Iron Wks. 2911 
Whittier Blvd, Los Angeles. 


Friends having trouble 


finding your 
house after dark? This complaint’s a com- 


mon one. A Watchtower Post Lantern 
Ought to solve any misguided sense of 
direction. Of heavy copper construction 
for all types of weather, it has a black 
brass trim and clear panels. $26.50 at 
Lewis & Conger, New York City. 
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Maybe you’re one of the people who've 
been shouting for a really compact camp 
stove. Here’s a two-burner with inde- 
pendent controls plus a convenient 
“throw-away” fuel tank that does away 
with open-air fuel transfer. Tank is pint 
size. $17.95. Prepo, Edgerton, Wis. 


For the brave who “has everything” in his 
tepee, these rugged bits of shirt hard- 
ware will make heap big hit. Crafted of 
silver on silver, these cull links are a wel- 
come addition to any oe wardrobe. 
Links $10.95, tie bar $7.95. Order from 
Miller Curio, Dept., L-2, 256 E. Congress, 
Pucson, Arizona. 


For those gourmet friends of yours who 
like their soup, six rare and tantalizing 
canned soups, each serving four, are oF 
fered by Farenwald’s Gourmet & Gilt 
Shop, 288 York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 
Selection includes vichysoisse, cream of 
avocado, shellfish, creole, lobster, curry. 
And all for $4.95. 


GENUINE <a 


WU 


PARATROOP BOOTS 


Paratroopers! Sportsmen!! If 
you want the last word in com- 
fort and foot protection, wear 
SaaS Corcoran Paratroop TN 

oots...the only boots made pd, ; 
today to the original specifi- A¥#® 
cations for Paratroop Boots. 

For design, appearance, 
comfort, wear...yes and 
price...no boot can com- 
pare with a genuine 
Corcoran Paratroop 


oot, the para- All 
<cOn DER: s pride Sizes 
d joy. © 4-13%, 
12. All Widths 
AA-EEE 


Postpaid in ou: S.A. Not Government Surplus Stock 
Comes in highly polishable tan or black or with 
heavy oil waterproof finish. Send coupon today. 
Money back if not satisfied when you get them. 


CORCORAN INC., STOUGHTON, MASS. 


Please rush a pais of genuine Paratroop Boots 
in tan () black (1 or with heavy oil finish C). 
Check[ Money order{_ for $12.87 is enclose 


Name 


Address 


Boot size and width 

(Specify size and width of your fone ‘GI 
Army shoe or most comfortable dress shoe.) 
Price subject to change without notice. ‘T-425 


Enjoy traveling 
with America’s fin- 
est auto compass. 
Accurate — depend- 
able — trouble-free. 
Quickly ahd  con- 
Yenlently miounted 
on any car. 
Always insist on a DINSMORE— it’s the 
only compass approved by auto manu- 
facturers, 
Send for free folder “Pants, Knives, 
Compasses’’ and name of nearest dealer, 

1811-23 Kelso Street, 


DINSMORE coWeany _aersranmeerrensnie 


A_GENUINE 


TRAVELITE 
iluminated 
GUIDEWAY 


$4.49 


~ 
819-95 Postpaid in U.S.A. 

A new experience in versatile foot- 
wear, Unexcelled slipper-like comfort 
whether ‘roughing it'’ or plain relax- 
ing. Our most popular ‘‘all around"’ 
boot. 9” high. Uppers of glowing, full 
grain calf, legs of soft kid. 
Fully leather lined, leather soles. 
Available in all sizes and widths. 
Specify brown, black, size, 
width, Satisfaction and per- 
fect fit guaranteed, Order 
by mail only. Jim Richards 
Shoe Co,, Dept. T-2, Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. Send 
foe “ieee color catalog showing boot line for entire 
amily. 


SAVE 50% & MORE! 


GENUINE 
DIAMONDS 


Buy diamonds and diamond jewelry half-priced from 

Kaskel's, America’s foremost Pawnbroker, Every diamond 

Ig re-set in a luxurious new Leah Aad 

graded according to nationally mostra 

standard... and bonded to this effect. For 
over 70 years, we've served over 1,000,000, 
satisfied customers from all 48° States. 
10 DAY UNCONDITIONAL MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
References: :Yourbank, -orany Rating Agen 


KAS KEL’S, 41 West 57 St. 

aN. ¥. 19, Dept, 505-8 
Send FREE CATALOG and Advice about DIAMONDS i 
without obligation. ' 


SEND FOR BIG 


ILLUSTRATED 


NAME ...-2---.-2s----- 


ADDRESS ~.-..----~----------2-------- == == == 
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[Continued from page 89] 
home at night to blurt out to his wife, 
“Fools! Fools! They don’t see the thing!” 

Since no one else would put up cash, 
Prince James went off West to raise the 
initial investment by selling some of his 
properties. When he came back he 
bought an old schooner and dispatched 
the ship with an agent aboard to round 
up workers in Brazil. About forty men 
went ashore in Trinidad and began the 
building, but because of Brazilian politi- 
cal unrest and the consequent inability 
of the schooner to ferry supplies regu- 
larly, the men soon grew so unhappy they 
crowded back aboard the schooner and 
made for the mainland again. 

Meanwhile, to help establish his 
legal claim by continued activity of his 
government the prince worked on its em- 
bellishments. He designed a flag consist- 
ing of a ycllow triangle on a red ground, 
and a lush velvet-and-gilded crown. He 
instituted the Order of the Insignia of 
the Gross of Trinidad, with four grades, 
and actually awarded its magnificent 
gold-and-red enameled medal to several 
devoted friends and a handful of sym- 
pathetic newsmen. He eyen had a series 
of postage stamps made up which bore an 
engraved picture of the island. 

Finally Fortune began to smile upon 
the principality. One day in 1894 there 
arrived a flossy-looking letter from a 
Central American Government actually 
acknowledging Harden-Fickey’s rule. 
Another followed shortly, and another, 
and then one from a minor European 
nation. Reliable European obseryers re- 
ported that Vatican and Austrian repre- 
sentatives received official instructions to 
inscribe “Principauté de Trinidad” on 
their calling cards, and to act as Harden- 
Hickey’s representatives along with their 
regular duties. 

Immensely cheered, Prince James got 
ready for another tip to California. 
“The Brazilians are too unsettled,” he 
told his wife. “I'll do better for laborers 
to enlist the Chinese in California.” 


“But wasn't the aristocracy to come 
first?” his wife asked. 

“IT have a different idea now,” said 
Harden-Hickey. “I'll send a few paid 
supervisors, get the men started on a 
harbor and dock, cultivate some land, 
and begin to put up houses. Then we'll 
be flooded with applicants for the ruling 
class.” 

In California, after months of effort, 
he finally hired some 400 Chinese and 
signed on supervisors. Then fitting out 
his ship with supplies, he watched her 
beat upwind out of the harbor one win- 
ter’s day in late 1894, 

Author Richard Harding Davis, who 
knew Harden-Hickey personally and was 
the only serious historian of the princi- 
pality, declared later that this ship actu- 
ally landed at Trinidad and that the men 
fell to work building docks and houses. 
They were shortly imterrupted by the 
arrival of a warship and the landing of 
soldiers, who brusquely ordered them off. 

The British government had con- 
cluded that Trinidad must be valuable. 
Moreover, it seemed to offer a_ well- 
located way-station for a proposed Brit- 
ish undersea cable to Argentina. There- 
after the British warship Barracouta 
landed a colonizing expedition of sol- 
diers and telegraph technicians on the 
island in January, 1895 and laid claim to 
it in the name of the British Crown, 

In the United States the invasion was 
headline news. The New York Times 
reported; 

MR. HICKEY’S TRINIDAD INVADED 
Its article quoted De la Boissiére as say- 
ing that Brazil would be wise to help 
Prince James in his claim. But the Bra- 
zilians saw it otherwise. 

By early summer the Brazilian Con- 
gress had worked itself into a ferment, 
Congressman Belisario roared that Brazil 
would “tear the paws of the British lion 
away from our beloved Brazilian land," 
and was wildly cheered. Mobs battled 
police in front of the British consulate at 
Sao Paulo and attacked the London 
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“Tf you’re going hunting, as you say, where’s your gun?” 
youre going g y' y: y' g 


Hotel in Rio. Brazilian papers hinted 
that a cruiser was about to leave for 
Trinidad to engage the invaders. 

American news sources, meanwhile, 
continued to state that Trinidad was not 
Brazilian, but “a principality; its sover- 
eign, under the name of James I, is Baron 
Harden-Hickey.” The distraught sover- 
eign, still out West trying to restore his 
finances, now tried to run the affairs of 
his invaded nation by telegraph. At first 
he wired De la Boissiére to sit tight and 
do nothing. He still hoped the whole 
issue might blow oyer and that in due 
time he could negotiate an agreement 
with Great Britain granting her a cable 
base in return for recognition of his sov- 
ereignty. 

But by late July the front pages were 
full of reports from “authoritative 
spokesmen” hoping the situation would 
not result in war, while admitting that 
it Was most grave. Harden-Hickey knew 
then that the game was nearly over; his 
moment had come too late, Yet there was 
one bold, almost impudent stroke to be 
tried. He wired details to De la Boissiére. 

So instructed, on July 30, 1895, De la 
Boissiéré sent to Secretary of State Rich- 
ard Olney the most remarkable letter 
ever written to the U. S. Government on 
behalf of a private individual. Copies 
went to consulates and embassies of every 
foreign government in Washington. 
News of the letter made screaming head- 
lines in almost every American news- 
paper, and many foreign ones. The docu- 
ment began with a formal statement of 
the baron’s claim of ownership, of the 
law of nations on “derelict” territories, 
and of the competing claims of England 
and Brazil, and concluded with an en- 
treaty to the United States to recognize 
the Principality of Trinidad as an inde- 
pendent state in affirmation of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, thus guaranteeing its 
neutrality. 

Secretary Olney made no formal reply 
to the letter whatever, contenting him- 
self with releasing it to the press and 
withholding comment. At once the 
baron’s chancellery was filled day and 
night with reporters. Courtly, yoluble 
De la Boissiére was good copy, and most 
of the reporters wrote funny bits about 
him, the run-down chancellery, the 
Orders, stamps and prospectuses. The 
story was a natural. 

While most of the newspapers were 
ridiculing the affair, the staid New York 
Times insisted that James I had ample 
legal right to Trinidad, and that “if 
Great Britain wants the island, it is with 
him she must treat for it.’ Reporter 
Henri Pene du Bois of the Times visited 
De la Boissi¢re and Harden-Hickey and 
declared to Managing Editor Henry 
Cary, “There’s nothing funny in the 
story. Those men are in earnest. Their 
only fault is that they have imagination, 
and the rest of us lack it.” So for a while 
the Times was practically the mouth- 
piece of the principality, and both Du 
Bois and Cary were made Chevaliers of 
the Order of Trinidad by Harden- 
Hickey. 

After De la Boissiére’s letter had 
reached the Secretary of State, the baron 
sent the Lord Chancellor himself down 
to set up an appointment for Hickey, 
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De la Boissiére got to see Acting Sec- 
retary Adee instead, who listened to him 
courteously for hours, but put off all ac 
tion by asking for a lengthy report and 
stating that it would take much time to 
study the matter. Again and again De la 
Boissiére went to Washington, but the 
case languished, and as it did even the 
governments which had been friendly ig- 
nored him, fearing to get embroiled in a 
larger fight. 

The end was in sight. For Great 
Britain, realizing she had inflamed the 
nationalistic Latin-Americans, now of- 
fered to arbitrate under King Carlos of 
Portugal, Then Argentina canceled the 
British cable deal, and Trinidad sud- 
denly lost its value to England. 

Finally King Carlos made his decision 
—the island belonged to Brazil. Harden- 
Hickey’s own claims had been resolutely 
ignored. When Great Britain, therefore, 
in August, 1896 formally recognized Bra- 
zil’s sovereignty over Trinidad, Prince 
James I realized the jig was up. He had 
no taste for playing the part of a pre- 
tender or ruler-in-exile; Harden-Hickey 
was a dreamer, but not a fool. He 
dropped all his efforts and let the dream 
pass away, 

With it there also passed away the bee 
ter part of the man himself. Embittered 
and frustrated, he lived briefly with his 
wife in a fine new home at Riverside, 
California, and by plunging into debt 
and entertaining sumptuously, he tried 
to find solace. But it was no good. 

In 1898 Harden-Hickey, after spending 
months trying to dispose of an immense 
Mexican ranch to bail himself out, found 
the deal had fallen through, He was stay- 
ing that night at the Pierson Hotel in 
El Paso, and he sat in his room sunk in 
gloom. All that he had prized was con- 
sidered foolish by the world around him, 
and his last chance was gone, Then the 
baron remembered how to find comfort. 
From his trunk he took out a small bottle 
of morphine, and draining it, lay back 
on the bed, impeccably dressed, pale and 
handsome. Late the next morning the 
hotel manager and the police broke in 
and found him there. And when they 
searched his luggage they found the state 
papers of the principality and the velvet- 
and-gold crown that had never been 
worn. 

Since that grim day Brazilian yachting 
parties or American scientific expeditions 
have landed on Trinidad from time to 
time to study the birds or take on water. 
An official expedition from Brazil 
swarmed over the island briefly in 1950 
to study the possibility of permanent 
colonization, and it went home to Rio 
entranced by what it had seen, But noth- 
ing came of it, and the deserted island 
remained in the hands of crabs, turtles, 
goats, pigs and birds. 

There it lies today, alone in an im- 
mensity of ocean. The eternal rollers 
thunder against its ragged shores, the 
birds wheel and scream, and the blazing 
sun drenches the island, with the trade 
winds bringing cooling showers. 

And some place on this island, under 
acres of rockslides, lies a fortune in Peru- 
vian gold and with it the dreams of 
James Aloysius Harden-Hickey. 

—Morton M. Hunt 
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TWISTS 


A miniature gun for injecting grease, plaster mix, wood dough, etc., into very small cracks 
or apertures can be made from the shell of a discarded mechanical pencil. Remove the works 
and eraser end of the pencil, fill with the desired mixture and insert a short length of close- 
fitting dowel (an ordinary lead pencil may do) into the open end, Slight pressure on this 
plunger will force a narrow stream from the point of the pencil shell. 


I's really easy to clean Venetian blinds. Take them 
down first, naturally. A screwdriver is the only tool 
required. Next, the blinds go into the bathtub to souk 
for awhile in warm water to which a detergent has 
been added, While they are soaking is a good time to 
wash the windows. After about 40 minutes or less, go 
into the bathroom and raise and lower the blinds in 
the water a few times, drain tub and rinse them with 
clear water. Hang them on the clothesline to dry. 


Old, stubborn wallpaper is best removed by commercial steaming equipment, but such an 
outfit is not always available for rental, A somewhat slower, but good and inexpensive 
method is to utilize the spraying attachment of your vacuum cleaner, Fill the spray jar with 
very hot, soapy water and blow it on the old paper, covering only a narrow strip at a time 
from top to bottom. In most cases, the paper will loosen sufficiently to be scraped off with 
a putty knife. 


Two large-tooth combs from the dime store mounted 
parallel about 5 inches apart on a wooden base provide 
a very handy filing rack for the home desk, workshop 
or office. Slot the base with a saw as shown and fasten 
the comb backs in the slots with household cement. 
‘They will hold file cards, notes, photographic prints or 
negatives, etc., for instant reference. If they are to be 
used in the darkroom, space them according to your 
negative size, 


Here's a gardening tip that will save time, plants and appearances. Use pipe cleaners to tic 
up plants to stakes or trellises. Their soft exteriors cannot damage delicate shoots providing 
they are not made so tight that the wire inside cuts through as the plant expands with 
growth. The cleaners may be dipped in green dye before using to make them inconspicuous. 


A most attractive “hanging garden” idea seen fre- 
quently in California (but seldom, apparently, other 
places) is to suspend luxuriant groups of plants from 
low, Fairly horizontal wee limbs. The planters are 
made either by sawing nail kegs in half lengthwise or 
nailing lath to half circles of wood at the ends. They 
are hung by wires or light chain and planted the same 
as a flower box, with gravel or broken pottery in the 
bottom for drainage, and a mixture of peat moss and 
soil on top. If kegs are used, small holes must be drilled 
underneath ... if of lath construction, the strips are 
nailed on slightly apart. 


Ash trays, cigarette boxes and table lamps will not mar polished surfaces when provided 
with small cork bumpers. The bumpers, or feet, are cut from the cork liners of bottle caps 
with the top of a used-up metal lipstick container. File the vim of the lipstick top so it will 
cut cleanly when pressed into the cork. Attach the circles with household or rubber cement, 
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BLOODY HENRY MORGAN 
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liquid. “Vhat’s the true native name for it, lad, and it’s a rare 
fine fuddling for a man with a throat of brass and guts of iron.” 
He watched as a good quarter of the rum vanished at the first 
tilt of the bottle, then whistled softly. “There's no doubt you're 
that man.” 

With the rum warming his marrow Morgan grew talkative. 
He hinted at reasons why he would not be sailing back to 
London. ‘The barkeep listened, his eyes speculative. Presently, 
with a free bottle to oceupy his guest's attention, he slipped out 
a rear door and came back hiding a smug grin. 

Morgan’s first inkling of trouble came with the waddling en- 
trance of a pompous fat man, “The King’s constable,” he an- 
nounced. “You'd be a newcomer to our island, | must have your 
name, your place of employment and where you live.” 

“The name is Henry Morgan, but how in hell would I have 
aught of the others, being off the schooner from England within 
the hour?” 

“Fnmam,” said the fat man, “No employment and no place of 
residence. ‘Then T must ask you to show me how much gold you 
carry to maintain yoursell, that being the law of the island.” 

“Gold?” Morgan snarled. “lve paid for my rum and what 
ve at hand beyond that is none of your stinking business.” 

“Ab-ah-ath! Perhaps not in Jamaica or St. Kitts or such-like 
lawless colony. But this is Barbados and we don’t abide rough 
indigents who may turn criminal or public wards for want of 
cash, (im afraid you'll have to come with me, young lad.” 

“T will like hell,” said Morgan. 

His kick sent the table crashing into the fat man’s huge iid- 
dle. He whirled to tlee and rammed into the arms of two burly 
deputies who had closed in quietly from behind. The struggle 
he put up was fieree but brief, 

Raging and cursing, Morgan was dragged out into the blind- 
ing sunlight of the marketplace. There he heard himsell sold to 
a sugar planter as an indentured servant for a year. The con- 
stable snatched the price of his bond as it was being paid over. 

“There's just enough to cover your fines lor drunkenness, 
using vile and abusive language, resisting arrest and being on 
Barbados without means of support.” He dug Morgan savagely 
in the ribs. “You hear now, lad. this is all legal, and so is the 
lash if you're mutinous. You labor willing and well for the 
period of legal servitude or you'll find we've tight laws and a 
tighter gaol.” 

That night, in a prisonlike barrack on the plantation with 
wn assorunent of similar unfortunates, Morgan learned more of 
the Barbados indenture system. 

“L was crimped in London and indentured here,” a one-eyed 
sailor told him, “and damned if T can see arry difference. In 
any case, the stinkin’ barkeep gets so much a head, which ts how 
most of us got took. Jaimie, there, sold himself for three years 
for a bit of cash and passage from London, but I let a grogshop 
bastard urge me to drink a few pence beyond my pocket and 
then sell me for debt. We're cheaper to buy than a good field 
slave when they're short-handed.” 

“They'll make no slave of me,” Morgan raged, “IT can break 
out of here and run for it.” 

His listeners guffawed. “Run where? There ain't a hiding 
place on the island or a hand that won't turn you in for the 
reward. The only way off is by ship and with only the one har- 
hor, they keep a watch on it night and day. You're trapped, 
mate, and you may as well make the best of it.” 

As the rum cooled, so did Morgan’s fury. ‘The easiest course 
was to submit, A year was not a lifetime. He balanced a little 
sweat against lash and dungeon and found it an easy choice. 
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For a month he worked as a field hand, cutting cane, weeding 
the sucker shoots, feeding the great crusher rolls and tending 
the copper kettles. He was strong and deft and his hands, cal- 
loused from the tarred rigging of the ship, resisted the festering 
splinters from the cane stalks better than most. When his thirst 
raged, he found it easy to steal a bottle or two of Kill-Devil, the 
raw rum distilled from the scum on the boiling vats. 

Deliverance came unexpectedly in January, Morgan awoke 
one morning to the thunder of cannonading, the blare ol 
trumpets and roll of drums. Rushing out, he saw thirty-eight 
British men-of-war standing in to the harbor, wading salutes 
with the shore batteries. As the flagship dropped anchor every 
slave on the island rushed down to sce the grand spectacle, and 
Morgan rushed with them, 

This was the great Penn-Venables Expedition, sent from Eng- 
land to wrest the islands of the West Indies from the grip ol 
Spain. Admiral William Penn commanded the warships. Gen- 
eral Robert Venables shared command and the dubious hono 
of heading the troops. These were 2,500 of the most lawless 
eutter-rats ever conscripted, and Venables was determined to 
smother them under a mass of more Wactable reeruits. 

Accordingly there was a blare of bugles and a ruffle of drums, 
to herald the announcement that any bond servant who enlisted 
with the expedition would haye his indenture automatically 
canceled. Morgan was one of 4,000 recruits who immediately 
joined while the outraged planters protested in vain. 

Morgan looked at the ragtag army and wanted no part of it, 
By magnilying his experience a little, he got himself signed on 
as able seaman aboard the 54-gun frigate Marston Moor under 
Captain Christopher Myngs. From the deck of that ship he 
watched the Penn-Venables Expedition turn into one of the 
most shameful fiascos in British history. 

The two leaders quarreled constantly over command and 
inanaged to bungle everything miserably, At the attack on Santo 
Domingo a handful of Spaniards completely routed Venables’ 
6,000 disorganized troops while Penn sulked at sea and refused 
the artillery support that might have saved the day, 

In a frantic effort to redeem itself the expedition finally 
seized Jamaica, which was virtually undefended, Then it 
dawdled so long over landing that the Spaniards escaped to 
Cuba with their valuables. The troops, whose only pay was to be 
a share in the plunder, were on the verge of revolt. Penn and 
Venables abandoned the whole army on Jamaica and fled back 
to England, where both conmanders were given severe prison 
sentences for cowardice, 


a Mynys assembled his disgusted crew. “We've been 
dumped on our own without a penny to show for our 
winter,” he began. “I’m for taking out a privateering comiis- 
sion and making the Spaniards pay us for the time we've wasted. 
How many are with me?’ Morgan's voice was one of the loudest 
in the roar of assent. 

Governor D’Oyley issued Letters of Marque and Reprisal to 
legalize the plundering and the ship set sail with high hopes. In 
a short time those hopes had begun to full. The crew suruck 
Cumana, shipping point for the pearl trade, to find the ware- 
houses virtually empty. A fleet had alveady sailed for Spain 
with the season’s output. Moving west, they did little better at 
Puerto Cabello. 

There was some grumbling, but Morgan took no part. He 
had found his life and he was enjoying it to the fullest. He 
liked the excitement of battle, the intoxicating sense of power 
as helpless civilians fled screaming, the ruthless destruction of 
the hunt for plunder. Best of all, he enjoyed the drunken 
orgies that followed, when the conquerors sated their lust with 
the choicest foods, wines and women. 

But as he roistered, a part of his mind was methodically stor- 
ing experience. The Penn-Venables failure had taught him a 
great deal about the management of a large expedition. Under 
the able tutelage of Christopher Myngs he learned the tactics of 
seizing and looting towns, of successfully pitting a small force 
against strong fixed defenses. 
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Still sailing west, the ship came to Coro, near the Bay of 
Maracaibo, The town was small and unimportant and they 
yery nearly decided to pass it up. Then, on the off chance of 
finding a tew dollars, Myngs led 200 men ashore. They raged 
through the town and literally stumbled over an incredible 
treasure, There were twenty-two massive chests, each contain- 
ing 400 pounds of pure silver. In addition the looters found 
a chest of jewels in a warehouse filled with cocoa. 

They returned to Port Royal, Jamaica, with the richest haul 
that island would ever see from one voyage. Over $11% million 
worth of plunder was unloaded on the old Spanish careen- 
ing sands at the mouth of Kingston Harbor. The share-out 
gave each crew member a small fortune, most of which was 
gone within the week. A shanty town of dives and brothels had 
sprung up on The Point in front of Port Royal and here the 
money vanished like smoke in a hurricane. Henry Morgan was 
by no means the last to go broke. 


pv that riotous week he boozed and wenched and battled 
with a crew of buccaneers [rom the pirate island of Tortuga. 
These were a fierce and unkempt pack who spoke an argot 
of their own and were costumed alike in rawhide shoes, coarse 
shirt, leather breeches and Spanish hat cut to a peak in front. 
They were members of the Confederation of the Brethren of the 
Coast, a fantastic trade union of piracy that had been founded 
on Tortuga in 1640. The confederation was virtually a college 
for corsairs, with a course so rugged that only the best survived. 
It had given the Spanish Main such bloody graduates as 
lOlonnais, the Mad Butcher, Montbars the Exterminator, 
Roche Brasiliano, Bartholomew Portugués and Pierre le Grand, 
Now it was about to enroll the master plunderer of them all. 

An odd feature of the confederation was its ban on wives 
or their equivalent. The buccaneers believed that living with 
a woman would weaken them, They made frequent visits to 
Indian mistresses and supported a huge brothel population, 
but a buccaneer who took a woman into his shanty to live was 
immediately expelled from the society. 

As a rule the buccaneers kept to themselves, even on their 
roaring sprees ashore. But in Henry Morgan they recognized a 
kindred spirit as reckless and daring as 
their own, Morgan and the buccaneer cap- 
tain, Peter Jackman, became close friends. 

When their money was gone and it was 
time to put to sea, Jackman turned back 
from a conference with his crew. “We all 
agree you're our kind, Harry, and that’s 
not a thing we've said often. If you've a 
mind to trade blood for gold and obey the 
rules of the Brethren, we'd be pleased to 
have you sign on and sail with us.” 

Morgan grinned. “On the off chance 
you'd ask me, I’ve had my dunnage rolled 
and ready for three days. Where do I sign?” 

In the tiny cabin of the barque, redolent 
of cedarwood and sweat and past powder 
smoke, Jackman read the Articles of the 
Confederation to which all members sub- 
scribed. Morgan was astonished to learn 
that captains were elected by their crews 
and could be replaced by vote at any 
time. 

“Let me flinch in combat or fail an easy 
prize,” Jackman said grimly, “or let my 
mates sail hungry for too long and I'll be 
back before the mast with another in my 
place. It’s a rare captain who holds his 
command two years running. As captain 
I draw extra shares of plunder but no spe- 
cial fare or extra privileges. Except in 
battle, the quartermaster or a majority of 
the crew can countermand any order I give. 
"Tis a law of the confederation that one 
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man is better than another only so long as he proves it with 
plunder. 

“There's one other rule,” he added, “and it’s a strict one. 
Harry. Any buccaneer who brings a woman on board disguised 
as a man is condemned to death without the need of a vote.” 

“Great God!" Morgan said, startled. “But how about women 
ashore?” 

Jackman leered wolfishly. “How a man spends his loot is no 
concern of the Brethren. As to captives, we've only the one rule, 
that plunder may be enjoyed but it must be shared.” 

Morgan let out his breath. “Now you've set my mind at 
ease, let's have the quill. I'll sign and gladly.” 

With service on the Marston Moor still fresh in his memory, 
it took Morgan a time to accustom himself to the tiny barque 
and its crew of thirty hard-bitten buccaneers. The ship was small 
and swift, with a single mast and triangular sail for maneuver- 
ability. Its low silhouette was designed to be difficult to spot in 
the wave troughs and even harder to hit with gunfire. He was 
horrified at its lack of cannon. 

“We've no mind to match guns with a galleon,” Jackman told 
him. “Our prizes are taken with cutlass and pistol. Wait until 
you see how our craft overtakes a big ship, slips up astern where 
her cannon can't reach, then snuggles up to grapple and board 
from a point so low she can’t depress her guns to reach us. We 
took a Spanish man-of-war that way last summer, to say naught 
of a half-dozen lumbering galleons, overweight and overgunned 
and with no keel to give them swing.” His face hardened. “You'll 
be really one of us, Harry, when you come to hate a Spaniard 
worse than a snake in a swamp. Then you'll know there’s no 
delight to equal the slitting of their fat throats to watch the 
dirty blood flow out. To kill them is grand; to kill them and 
profit, too, is paradise.” 

“Then you only prey on Spanish ships?” Morgan said. 

Jackman winked. “In the main, Harry. When we've Letters 
of Marque, they're most-like against the Bapists or the Dutch. 
But there’s a kind of blindness in the Brethren when it comes 
to recognizing a flag that floats over a rich cargo—especially 
when there are none left alive to complain of mistakes.” 

During the next six years Morgan participated in more than 
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one such “mistake.” In the rough school of buccaneering, no 
risk was considered too great, no atrocity too shameful if it 
led to plunder. Morgan was a star pupil from the first. In a 
remarkably short time he was graduated with the highest honors 
a buccaneer crew could bestow. He was unanimously elected to 
captain his own ship. 

His fame as a successful plunderer grew and spread. While 
Tortuga was officially headquarters for the Brethren, it was 
predominantly French, and Morgan found British Jamaica 
more to his liking. He put in there frequently to take out new 
Letters of Marque, to sell the plunder from his latest raid, or 
simply to carouse in congenial company. Both the sober city 
of Port Royal and the bawdy Point came to know him well and 
to batten down for a roaring spree and a golden flood wheneyer 
his sail appeared outside Kingston Harbor. He was at home in 
the lowest brothel, but he could don stolen finery and polished 
manners and dine grandly in society, 

Curiously, with all his successes at sea he never grew to like 
seafaring. Seasickness and boredom plagued him and the only 
antidote he knew was rum. 

His natural genius leaned toward land warfare. Other circum- 
stances might have made Henry Morgan one of the great gen- 
erals of history. His own bent made him the greatest the 
Caribbean would ever see. 

Myngs had given him one tantalizing glimpse of the virgin 
wealth on the mainland of New Spain. From then on every- 
thing he did was toward the one goal of plundering those treas- 
ure houses of the Indies. For that he would need armies of 
buccaneers willing to follow him deep into the jungles of a 
hostile country. Once he had established his reputation, those 
armies would be his to command. 


ne of his earliest ventures toward this end came when he was 
0 only 25, He Jed 400 buccaneers on a three-day march over 
mountains and through jungles to plunder the city of St. Jago 
in the heart of Spanish Hispaniola—the island later to be called 
Haiti. Instead of a frontal assault on the fortifications, Morgan 
slipped through with a raiding party at dawn and seized the 
alealde, the mayor, and several prominent citizens as hostages. 
To spare the prisoners from torture, the forts surrendered with- 
out a fight, while the whole city dug into its hidden caches to 
produce ransom. ‘The jubilant buccaneers returned to Tortuga 
without a casualty and with plunder that was shared out at 300 
pieces-ol-cight per man. Morgan's star spurted sull higher in 
the counsels of the Brethren. 

In 1665 he launched his first strike against the mainland of 
Central America. He sailed in January with 107 men in three 
barques, the command shared with his friend Jackman and an- 
other buccancer captain, John Morris. By their return in Au- 
gust, Morgan was the hero and undisputed leader of the 
expedition. 

They anchored first in the Rio Tabasco in Campeche Bay 
and marched 35 miles inland to sack the trading town of Villa 
de Mosa. Loaded with plunder, they returned to find a Spanish 
squadron off the river’s mouth and a Spanish force of 350 sol- 
diers in control of their boats. Morgan's force stormed aboard, 
killed or drove off the troops and chased the squadron out of 
sight. Not a buccaneer was lost. 

Swinging down the coast, they pillaged both Rio Garta and 
Truxillo and seized a Spanish ship at anchor. As a thundering 
climax, they piled into canoes and paddled the 100 miles up the 
San Juan River to Lake Nicaragua where they fell upon the 
stunned city of Granada in the night. Again Morgan employed 
his strategy of seizing the leading citizens first and by dawn the 
city of some 4,000 inhabitants was at his mercy, His men plun- 
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dered at leisure, then returned to their ships with a huge fleet 
of loot-laden smallboats. 

Heading home at last, they stopped to water at the Isle ol 
Ruatan in the Bay of Honduras, a favorite buccaneer rendes- 
vous. Here they encountered Captain Davey Marteen of Tor 
tuga, who carried disturbing news. 

“You'd best not put in at Jamaica with your loot,” warned 
Marteen, “unless you hold privateering commissions from the 
new governor, Sir Thomas Modyford. Even then I'd hesitate. 
While you were gone, the damned politicians in London drew 
up a treaty of peace with Spain. England's, gone to war with 
Holland and she wants no Spanish sword at her back until that's 
done. Right now ‘tis said an honest buccaneer could stretch 
hemp for so much as spitting on a Spaniard’s boot. To make 
certain there’s no breach of peace, the Crown sent out Colonel 
Edward Morgan as Deputy Governor. Would he be of your 
blood, Harry?” 


‘Mv y father’s brother,” Morgan said thoughtfully, “though 
there’s been small love lost between our families. Would 
the colonel be at Port Royal now, Davey?” 

“Not the last | heard. He was leading an expedition to smite 
the Dutch on St. Eustatius. But they do say he’s not one to be 
swayed from duty by either blood or gold.” 

The buccaneers stared at one another grimly. Morgan had 
not bothered to apply at Port Royal for Letters of Marque this 
time, since no one yet knew the temper of the new governor. 
Sir Thomas Modyford was a lawyer and planter who had been 
sovernor of Barbados. That island, as Morgan knew all too well, 
was of far different temperament than Jamaica. Buccaneers and 
pirates gave Barbados a wide berth under threat of summary 
hanging. Modyford not only came from this atmosphere, but 
he was a cousin to General Monck, first Duke of Albemarle, who 
stood high in the royal court in London. 

“There’s naught for it,” Jackman said bitterly, “but to sail 
our plunder straight to Tortuga and be content with the lesser 
price.” 

“The devil we will,” Morgan said abruptly. “We'll take it 
into Port Royal and clear the top price. That’s Henry Morgan's 
way. I'll talk to Governor Modyford myself and see everything 
straightened out true and proper.” 

“How do you know he'll listen to you?” Morris asked. 

Morgan chuckled and patted one of the treasure chests that 
had been lashed on deck for want of space in the crowded 
hold. “Because this speaks a language any governor will listen 
to.” 

They sailed into Kingston Harbor in late August with all 
the fanfare of previous triumphant returns. Morgan sent the 
crews ashore to spread the news of their victories while he 
dressed himself in the richest captured finery for his yisit with 
Governor Modyford. A flowing wig covered his black hair and 
a jewel-studded dress sword replaced the stained cutlass. 

The bawds and barkeeps of The Point gaped at his resplen- 
dent figure. “Lord love us, this ain’t the same Cap’n Harry we 
knowed.” 

He gave them a ribald leer. “Damn your doubting souls, see 
you have a full bottle and an empty bed when this duty’s done 
and [ll show you it’s the same Henry Morgan.” 

The meeting that day in white-pillared Government House 
was historic. The flamboyant 50-year-old buccaneer and the 
grave, gray 45-year-old governor took one another's measure and 
recognized kindred spirits. The first stiff formality soon melted 
and they sprawled at ease in Modyford’s chambers, a rum 
bottle between them and long pipes glowing, to set the course 
of Empire, 

Morgan needed Modyford’s backing as a cloak of respectabil- 
ity for his plunderings. He might also need Jamaica as a port 
and a marketplace for loot. England was teetering on the verge 
of war with France and there were already signs of a split be- 
tween the French and English buccaneers. If that occurred, 
Tortuga would be lost as a base. 

Modyford needed Henry Morgan even more. Spain had never 
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lorgotten the loss of Jamaica, her “navel of the Indies,” nor 


ceased to plot its recapture. Modyford faced the problem of 
defending his island without troops, fortifications or even a 
warship. His best hope was to make Port Royal so indispensable 
to the buccaneers that those fierce warriors would defend it 
for him as a matter of self-interest. Morgan, as a growing power 
in the confederation, could help that design. The fact that his 
sole object was booty made no difference to Modyford. Their 
common cause was against Spain, and what fed one man’s lust 
would automatically advance the other’s ambitions. 

So they talked, bluntly and with perfect understanding. Of 
Morgan's mainland raids Modyford said, “Ill try to smooth 
things over for you, My kinsman, Albemarle, understands and 
sympathizes with our problems and he'll carry. my case to court. 
But you may be sure when the news reaches Madrid there’ll be 
a mighty screaming, and the gutless worms in London, who 
framed the treaty of peace, might heed it for once. For the love 
of mercy, commit no more aggressions until I've had a chance 
to cool the fires from this one.” 

“Don’t take too long,” Morgan said. “Our loot will soon be 
gone and hungry buccaneers make poor allies.” 

“T can issue commissions against the Dutch.” 


More snorted. “Now you know damn well they’ve little 
loot that’s worth the risk. Spain owns the riches and it’s 
from her we mean to get them—one way or another.” 

Modyford sat down to write Albemarle, and Morgan went 
out to get drunk. Each in his way was highly successful. 

A few days later a ship brought word of the expedition to 
capture St. Eustatius. The object hed been accomplished, but 
at the moment of victory Colonel Edward Morgan, who was 
too old and fat for suchsstrenuous activities, fell dead of a heart 
attack. 

The news left Henry Morgan dry-eyed but thoughtful. After 
pacing the deck for a time, he dressed in his finest once more 
and went to pay a sympathy call on the colonel’s survivors, his 
own cousins. 

Colonel Morgan had bought a plantation upon his arrival 
from England and there he had installed his six motherless 
children. Harry had not seen his cousins since their childhood 
in Llanrhymney, Wales, and he was a little startled at the 
changes wrought by time. The three girls had become three 
beautiful women and the oldest boy, 
Charles, had turned into a handsome, rum- 
swigging, wenching rowdy who accorded 
his notorious buccaneer cousin a worship- 
ful admiration. The second daughter, 
Mary Elizabeth, was unattached. Her sis- 
ters were both engaged, one to Robert 
Byndloss, the other to Henry Archbould. 
These were men of wealth and importance, 
planters and members of the Jamaica 
House of Assembly. Both were admirers 
of Henry Morgan and not at all averse to 
an occasional expedition to his favorite 
haunts on The Point. 

Despite the occasion of his first call, 
Morgan had a very pleasant time. He paid 
another visit and another until they be- 
came a daily occurrence. This time, instead 
of squandering his share of plunder at 
once, he bought a small plantation in the 
beautiful and fertile Yallabo Valley. Before 
his old comrades could recover from the 
shock of this, he handed them a second 
and harder one. This was the announce- 
ment of his forthcoming marriage to 
cousin Mary Elizabeth. 

The earlier buccaneer ban on marriage 
as well as on less formal domestic arrange- 
ments had been slowly eased, Many of the 
older members. still felt women were 
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debilitating as a steady diet but others had succumbed to a 
curious trick. Governor d’Ogeron of Tortuga had long wanted 
to domesticate the buccanneers more completely and he finally 
hit on a scheme. He had a boatload of prostitutes and women 
criminals of various kinds shipped to Tortuga and these he 
auctioned off to the buccaneers in the public square. 

“There is no need to marry the woman you pick,” he reas- 
sured the Brethren publicly before the bidding started. 


Or a few of the bolder pirates risked expulsion to bid, the 

others plunged in and by nightfall every bawd had a man. 
Soon the governor's deeper purpose was realized as the women 
began demanding homes and stability instead of forest huts. 
The solid growth of Tortuga might be dated from that flash of 
genius. In the case of Henry Morgan, it made his marriage 
acceptable with a minimum of trouble, but not without gloomy 
forebodings. 

“Poor ‘arry’s gone to ‘ell, ’e ‘as,” they murmured sadly around 
The Point. “And ‘im with such fine promise, too.” 

But “poor ‘arry” had his own special manner of going to 
hell and he was not nearly so far from the path as the blinder 
ones believed. It was thought that he had fallen in love. There 
were other considerations more in character. Mary Elizabeth 
had inherited, among other things, a house in London and 
estates in Wales, plus her share of the Jamaica properties. More 
important, marriage to her meant alliance with the rich and 
influential Byndloss and Archbould. and with the congenial 
Charlie Morgan who had inherited half his fathcz’s properties 
and all Colonel Edward's honorable reputation. 

So. for love or not, Henry Morgan married Mary Elizabeth 
Morgan and became thereby a Jamaica planter of means and 
influence. But anyone who thought Bloody Henry had for- 
sworn piracy was crazy. 

Through these weeks ashore Morgan held many closed con- 
ferences with Sir Thomas Modyford, who was catching merry 
hell from London over the mainland raid. As Morgan’s fierce 
impatience grew, Modyford soothed him by commissioning him 
a colonel and giving him full charge of island's defenses. 

Morgan formed a small militia with the islanders and his 
idle buccaneers and drilled them earnestly. Between that and 
the full enjoyment of his new marital privileges, he found the 
time to push toward the fulfillment of his dreams. He was 
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highly successful—how successful he learned in January 1666 
when Modyford summoned him. 

“You've been panting to get back to sea, Harry,” the govy- 
ernnor said. “Here’s your chance. The Jamaica Council has 
commissioned Captain Mansfield, the buccaneer, to assemble 
a fleet to plunder the Dutch on Curagao. How would you like 
to sail with him?” 

“Dammit!” Morgan rasped. “I’ve told you there's small profit 
in fighting the Dutch. I'd do better staying here and tending 
my plantation.” 

Modyford grinned slyly and added, “As vice admiral of Mans- 
field’s fleet?” 

Morgan’s eyes widened. “Why now, that’s a different sail on 
the horizon. Ivs a short step from Vice Admiral Henry Morgan 
to Admiral Henry Morgan. Plunder or not, count me in.” 

“It may not be as profitless as you think,” Modyford said. 
“There’s something in the wind I can’t speak of yet, but your 
brothers-in-law have not been idle. IT may have good news 
soon.” 

It came the first part of February when the Council of Eight 
secretly voted Letters of Marque and Reprisal against the Span- 
ish, despite the weaty of peace. “This may cost me my head,” 
Modylord told Morgan, “but I can’t sit idly by, knowing Spain 
is probably using the truce to prepare for an attack on Jamaica, 
Ul try to convince London this was necessary in self-protection 
and to keep the buccaneers from drifting away.” 

“Don’t forget the Royal Shares,” Morgan said. “The King’s 
tenth and Admiralty’s fifteenth of the haul wouldn't keep a 
doxie from Whetstone Park if they depended on Dutch gold.” 

“True,” Modyford said, and added solemnly, “But remember, 
Henry, you're not to abuse these commissions by open attack 
on the colonies of our ally, Spain. These are only to be used 
to intercept Spanish dispatches where you suspect a plot against 
our security, or to interrupt the assembling of a Spanish fleet 
of aggression.” 

“T understand perfectly.” Morgan said, and winked. 

They sailed in the sprig with fifteen ships. Word of the 
secret commission had leaked out and the wealthy merchants 
and planters of Jamaica had rushed to buy shares in the expedi- 
tion with the anticipation of fat profits. 

Morgan was far from satisfied with his secondary post but 
he recognized it as an important stepping stone. Mansfield was 
a patriarch in the Counsel of the Brethren, his influence enor- 
mous. An energetic man stepping into his shoes might command 
the whole confederation of buccaneers. So Morgan contained 
his impatience and bided his time and was not too displeased 
when the Mansfield expedition fell apart. 

It struck Curagao and found the island heavily fortified and 
strongly defended. For a couple of days the fleet paraded out- 
side wasting ball and powder while the ancient Mansfield fumed 
and doddered and the buccaneers raged. Morgan smiled and 
said little in the councils while his comrades pounded the table 
and roared for the abandonment of this foolishness and an 
attack on some rich Spanish city. 


” 


Mansfield finally gave in and agreed to a raid on the inland 
city of Cartago in Costa Rica, This was Morgan’s style of 
operation, but when he tried to apply his experience to the plan 
he was brushed off by Mansfield. So he watched in cynical si- 
lence, holding his own crews back while the rest worked out a 
blueprint for chaos. 

The buccaneers landed and went rampaging inland, looting 
and destroying without organization or strong leadership. They 
lost good men storming the city and by then the whole country- 
side was aroused. Straggling back, they fell into mountain 
torrents and were drowned, and into ambush and were slaugh- 
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tered. They lost their guns and lost their loot. It was a battered 
mob that finally reached the ships and fled in disgrace. 

Now the men were willing to listen to Henry Morgan, He had 
been thinking and planning. “You can’t go back to Jamaica 
this way,” he told them. “With nothing to show for the goy- 
ernor’s risky backing or the heavy investment. A few leagues 
east of here lies the island of Santa Catalina, the halfway point 
between Jamaica and the richest cities on the mainland. Its 
capture would give us a strong base with a fine harbor in easy 
striking range of all the wealth of the Indies, including the 
routes of the galleons to and from Spain. Best of all, my re- 
ports indicate the island’s but poorly defended.” 

The crews followed Henry Morgan and Santa Catalina fell 
into their laps with scarcely a drop of buccaneer blood shed. 
There was little loot but for once Morgan was content. Here at 
Jast he had the springboard to send him where the plunder 
was richest—the mainland. 

At their last common council before they raised Port Royal, 
more than half the buccaneer captains announced their inten- 
tion to separate from the fleet. “We daren’t go near Jamaica 
now, with investors screaming for their money,” they told Mans- 
field. “We'd be seized for debt and lose the little we have left. 
We'll stay away for now and trust to Captain Harry to clear 
us when he can.” 


G overnor Modyford listened to Mansfield’s shame-faced report 
with grim restraint. Afterward, he raged to Morgan in 
private, “The damned old doddering fool! Not only did he fail 
to give me a telling blow against the Dutch to justify his com- 
mission, but he laid me wide open to censure with his stupidly 
bungled attack on Cartago. Now I've got to try to make Santa 
Catalina look to London like a prize worth the risk. And what 
does London see? A silly fly speck on a map and nothing more.” 
He puffed angrily at his pipe. “I’ve not even the proper forces 
to garrison the island. I’m sending three officers and a mere 
thirty men, all I can spare, to hold it if they can,” 

“But if they can’t,” Morgan interposed slyly, “what better 
justification could you find for your support than the spilling 
of good British blood by those Spanish fiends?” 

His words had a ring of prophecy that was not to be appre- 
ciated for several months. Then one day a longboat drifted in 
with three battered skeletons, more dead than alive. They were 
the survivors of Modyford’s garrison with a chilling tale of 
death and torture. They had scarcely settled on Santa Catalina 
when a Spanish force under Governor Guzman of Panama 
assaulted the island. 

“We held out three days,” said one of the scarecrows. “But 
our shot was gone and for the last volley. we broke up the 
church organ and fired its pipes. Then the bastards had us. We 
were chained like slaves and carried to work on the forts at 
Puerto Bello and Panama, and beaten and starved. We three 
made our escape but there are others dying slowly of torture 
there yet.” 

Modyford remembered Morgan's words and showed his sta- 
ture. Boldly he summoned the buccaneers in, canceled the debts 
of Mansfield’s followers and ordered an immediate reprisal 
expedition with full commissions against the Spanish. Only 
afterward did he bother to write London an excuse for his 
actions. He had no longer any reason to be eyasive and apolo- 
getic. France had declared war on England in January 1667 
and he had been desperately afraid of the French buccaneers. 
Now that fear was ended. 

Because of issuing Letters of Marque against the Spanish, 
he wrote of the French: “I now draw from them mainly, and 
lately David Marteen, the best man of Tortuga, that has two 
frigates at sea, has promised to bring in both,” War or no war, 
the buccaneers pledged their first allegiance to plunder, and 
the opening of legalized piracy against the wealth of Spain was 
enough to reunite them. The shipyards boomed and fear fled 
from Jamaica. 

In the meantime Mansfield had gone blundering off to his 
death. In an unprecedented move the Confederation of the 
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Brethren of the Coast thereupon unanimously elected Henry 
Morgan admiral of all the buccaneers in Mansfield’s place. That 
post, while mainly one of honor, gave him the right to call upon 
all members to support an enterprise. Morgan’s cup at last was 
full, 

Modylford handed him a commission of general plunder 
against Spain. Morgan assembled ten ships with 500 buccaneers 
and sailed for the Isle of Pines, off Guba. Here he picked up 
more ships and 200 additional men, One of these was a Dutch 
castaway and ex-slave, Henrick Barentzoon Smecks, who was 
surgeon to one of the ships. A few years later, writing under 
the pen name of Olivier Esquemeling, Smeeks was to become 
Morgan's biographer and his most savagely hated enemy. But 
at that time he was still a surgeon, an important man on any 
ship, and thereby entitled to a full extra share of booty for the 
wear and tear on his tools and medicines. 

When Morgan announced in council that his target was 
Havana, capital of Cuba and third greatest city in the Indies. 
the French raised loud protest. Havana had 30,000 inhabitants 
and massive fortifications. To assault such a stronghold with 
a mere 700 men would be suicide. No less than 15,000 buc- 
cancers should even assay such i folly. 

Tn the end they swung the vote against Morgan and he was 
too shrewd to push the issue. Instead he suggested an alternate 
target. This was Puerto Principe, a rich tobacco center 50 miles 
inland that had never been pillaged. ‘Vo this they all agreed and 
a landing was made at Ana Maria bay on March 30, 1668. 

‘The men started at once on a forced march that covered the 
50 miles of jungle in a little over thirty hours. This time, un- 
like the Cartago attack, there was no dallying by the wayside 
with native girls. Morgan drove the buccaneers fiercely with only 
infrequent halts for rest. If any felt like grumbling, they had the 
example of his stocky figure constantly in the lead, cutlass slash- 
ing at the heavy undergrowth. Even when the others threw 
themselves down exhausted, he often stiyed on his feet pacing 
restlessly, urging them on. 


ut despite his precautions one ol their captive guides made 
B his escape that night and ran ahead to warn the city. They 
reached Puerto Principe about noon to see women and children 
and the very aged streaming off into the forest carrying their 
most prized possessions. 

The alcalde Wad all the able-bodied men of the city drawn 
up in front to give battle. There were perhaps 700 on foot and 
wnother 200 to 300 mounted, armed with a weird assortment 
of weapons, As the buceaneers swept out 
of the woods in a wide crescent. drums 
thudded and fifes squealed and the alealde 
shrilled the order to charge. The makeshift 
cavalry spurred forward in brave, fool- 
hardy massed formation. 

“God's mercy!’ Morgan swore in won- 
der. “The fools haven't even the wit to 
scatter. Stand fast and pick them olf at 
will.” 

His men were buccaneers who lived off 
the fruits of their marksmanship, Now they 
leveled enormous Brachere and Galin 
muskets, braced themselves against the 
terrible kick and poured a storm of l-ounce 
balls into the massed horsemen. Tt was 
sheer slaughter, and it took only two 
volleys before the handful of survivors 
broke and fled. 

The men on foot retreated slowly, fight- 
ing from house to house with desperate 
courage. Bullets and arrows and rocks 
poured down from the flat rooftops, taking 
a heavy toll of the exposed invaders. This 
was a style of fighting for which the buc- 
caneers had little stomach. One of the 
French captains, Jean le Maire, threw him- 
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self down by Morgan to dab at a cut. “They fight like the de- 
mons of hell,’”” he panted. “We can be days at this to no profit. 
Every hour they resist gives them more time to bury their 
treasures.” 

“We'll number the hours,’ Morgan said, “Put the torch to 
every house we've taken so far.” He waited until the green-gray 
smoke came rolling up behind him, then cupped his hands and 
roared to the defenders: “Heed my words! If you surrender, 
we'll spare your city. If you keep on fighting, you'll be defend- 
ing ashes. We mean to burn ey ery building we have to fight for,’ 


T he firing slacked off and a short time later a white flag ol 

surrender announced the acceptance of Morgan’s terms. It 
was a decision the hapless citizens soon came to regret. The 
buccaneers, enraged at the resistance, treated their captives 
with inhuman savagery, A few of the richest inhabitants and all 
the attractive women were separated, the remainder penned 
in the Cathedrals without food or water, Bands of buccaneers 
fanned out into the woods to gather up fugitives and ferret out 
riches too hastily concealed. When the adults proved stubborn 
about revealing their treasures, the conquerors were not too 
squeamish to torture children. 

Morgan, striding grimly through the hellish setting, came 
upon Will Coney and a knot of buccaneers at work on a gray- 
haired Spaniard suspected of holding back the location of his 
wealth. Ordinary torture had failed to unlock his stubborn lips. 
Now they noosed a stout cord around his testicles and hoisted 
him, grotesquely contorted, onto a makeshift rack. As he hung 
there, they beat him with bundles of saw-edged palm ribs. 

“God, but these dogs are stubborn,” Will said, mopping his 
forehead in a quick gesture that showered them all with droplets 
of blood from the scourge. “A good hour this one’s cost us,” 

No one paid the slightest attention to the old man’s screams. 
Morgan inspected the point of suspension with the eye of a 
technician. “Methinks he'll not hang long from that, Will.” 

Will grinned and shrugged. “No matter. Henry. At his age, 
he'll lose naught of much use.” He returned to the flogging. 

That night they feasted and drank in the plaza, setting a 
few looted buildings afire to give light for their orgy. Afterward 
they went back to torturing prisoners or taking their turns with 
the captive women until the night was hellish with shricks and 
futile prayers for mercy. 

Through it all Henry Morgan stalked with glazing eyes, as 
drunk on conquest as on the rum he swilled constantly. There 
was some grumbling that he appropriated the most beautiful 
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women for himself, but not even his worst enemies could 
claim that he took part in the tortures. On the other hand he 
made no effort to halt the savagery of his men. When he was 
censured for this later, he shrugged indifferently. “Every man to 
his sport, say I. If he’s earned his right, 'l not deny it to him, 
That's Harry Morgan’s way.” 

It was a remark that was to become notorious throughout 
the Caribbean. “That's Harry Morgan’s way!” He used it often, 
but never as an apology. It was take it or leave it! 

The following days repeated the terrible pattern of the occu- 
pation. Jammed into the hot, airless churches, denied food and 
water, a number of women and children died, Morgan was un- 
concerned at the news. “When the corpses grow ripe enough, 
the rest may be more eager to remember where gold was 
hidden.” 

With the plunder piled high in the plaza and no new hoards 
of any importance to be found, Morgan had the four most 
prominent citizens brought to him. “We've decided to burn 
your city after all, with your people.in it. The only thing that 
can change my mind is a ransom of 50,000 pieces of eight. You'll 
be given two days to dig it up.” 


#s B" you already have all our gold,” they pleaded. “There 
can't be fifty pieces of eight left hidden and 50,000 is 
impossible.” 

“Nothing is impossible,” Morgan told them with a cold grin, 
“and I'll prove it to you.” He had several of their friends and 
relatives brought out and hung on the racks in screaming agony. 
“Doesn't that revive your flagging memories, gentlemen? Go 
now, and meditate on what we'll do if you aren’t back in two 
days with the ransom.” 

They stumbled back at the deadline with a handful of baubles 
and a few gold pieces, “For the loye of God, give us more time. 
Give us fifteen days and it may be possible to procure the money 
from plantations and villages.” : 

One of Morgan's trusted lieutenants, Joseph Bradley, caught 
his admiral’s eye and beckoned urgently. When they were 
alone, he drew out a letter covered with impressive seals and 
written in Spanish. “We took this off a slave we caught skulking 
in the woods. I can read enough of their gobble to make out 
that it’s to the alcalde here from the governor of Havana. He 
says for them to stall us as long as possible by any pretense. He 
is assembling an army to march here and surprise us.” 

“The devil!’ Morgan said. “Not a word of this to anyone, 
do you understand? We'll go, but not as Heeing cowards, and 
not without extracting the last penny of profit from this yen- 
ture.” 

Facing his hostages again, he smiled benevolently. "I've de- 
cided to be merciful. I'll give you until tomorrow noon to raise 
the ransom before we start the burning.” 

That night his men roared through a final orgy, then spent 
the next morning loading their plunder onto carts, At noon 
the hostages returned, again virtually empty-handed. Morgan, 
still not revealing his knowledge to either Spaniards or bue- 
caneers, pretended to relent. Since there was no gold, he would 
take 500 head of beef, delivered to the ships with enough salt 
to preserve the meat. To ensure prompt delivery he took the 
six leading citizens as hostages. 

Another forced march saw the crews safely back to the ships 
with their haul. When the townspeople began arriving with 
herds of exhausted cattle and oxen, Morgan made them stay 
and help his men with the slaughtering and salting. 

It was during this bloody business that the rift between the 
French and the English buccaneers widened. It began with 
a quarrel between a Frenchman and an Englishman over some 
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marrow bones. After the custom of the Brethren, Morgan 
ordered the grudge settled by a duel. But the Englishmen 
promptly stabbed his adversary in the back, killing him. In the 
uproar the volatile French drew cutlasses, ready to fight the war 
right there. 

Morgan leaped between them, his own blade bared. “Hold 
up. damn you! There'll be no brawling. This murdering dog 
will be clapped in irons and hanged publicly in Jamaica, for 
an example to all. That should satisly your honor. And be- 
sides,” he added smoothly, “this is no time to let feelings divide 
us when the plunder is still to be shared.” 

The French subsided, sullen and muttering, but restrained 
by the logic of Morgan's argument. Two days later, on a lonely 
sand beach, they unloaded the treasure of Puerto Principe for 
the share-out. When it was all piled up there was considerable 
murmuring and one querulous English voice rose shrilly. 

“By God, methinks that pile has dwindled most amazing from 
the load we dragged to the coast. Or has the salt air shrunk 
some of the chests?” 

Morgan heard the words and said nothing, but he exchanged 
odd looks with some of his closer intimates. When the pile was 
evaluated, it totaled less than 50,000 pieces of eight, including 
both money and goods. This came out to only a little over $50 
per man, for all their risk. 

As an angry tumult arose, Morgan's voice drowned it. “I’m 
as disappointed as any of you. Didn't I share the hardships as 
well as the responsibilities of command? I'll tell you whose fault 
it is that we’re no richer. Blame the misbegotten dogs who let 
that native escape to give warning for them to hide their richest 
booty. Given time enough, we'd have made them disgorge every 
penny, but our time ran out. Do you know what hung over 
my head?" 

He waved the letter from the governor of Havana then, and 
made Bradley verily the facts of its capture. So skillfully did 
he divert their rage from the disappearance of several treasure 
chests that the original complaint was forgotten. But the 
French were not so easily mollified. 

“The English are thieves and the sons of thieves,” Captain 
Jean le Maire spat coldly. “We've been robbed, but it is our 
own fault for trusting a treacherous enemy. It is a mistake we'll 
not make a second time.” 

Taking their niggardly shares, the entire French contingent 
of the fleet hoisted sail and headed back for Tortuga in a hot 
rage. Nevertheless, Morgan's first act upon reaching Port Royal 
was to stage a public hanging of the English murderer, making 
sure that a number of Brethren from Tortuga were present to 
take back the news that he had kept his promise. 


H° had a great deal to say at The Point about the poor re- 
turn from the venture, but some of the more cynical noted 
openly that he somehow managed to add several thousand 
acres to his estates shortly afterward. There was loud grumbling 
among the crews, whose brothel activities were thus sadly cur- 
tailed by economics, and more than one remembered too late 
that Morgan's smooth tongue had kept them from demanding 
a search of his ship. 

Morgan ignored the protests with regal indifference. To Gov- 
ernor Modyford, who was still in hot water with the Crown, 
he bore a gift more precious than a share of the loot. This was 
a sheaf of papers purportedly taken from Spanish officials re- 
yealing a plot to invade Jamaica, They showed further that only 
Morgan's timely raid had disrupted a plan almost sure to suc- 
ceed. 

It was all suspiciously pat, but Modyford was a realist who 
had no inclination to examine the dentistry of a gift horse. He 
happily forwarded the whole packet to England, secure in the 
knowledge that the high lords in London rarely knew a mast 
from a hole in the ground. In a glow of restored confidence, 
he immediately issued new Letters of Marque and Reprisal to 
Morgan for an expedition whose object only the two of them 
knew. 

The loss of French support had cut Morgan’s strength, but 
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he managed to assemble nine vessels with close to 500 fighting 
men. By now his fame had grown so that, despite the ugly 
rumors, they were willing to follow him blindly against an 
andisclosed target. 

Not until the shore of Costa Rica, on the mainland, was in 
sight did Morgan call a council and reveal his objective. It was 
one of the dreams that had obsessed him from the beginning. 

“We are going to take Puerto Bello,” he told his captains 
calmly. 

There was a concerted gasp. Captain Edward Collier burst 
out, “Great God, what madness is this? The most strongly forti- 
fied city of the Indies, save possibly Havana or Cartagena. Not 
even Drake's Heet could force it in his day, and it’s certainly 
much stronger now.” 


-T heir shock was understandable, Puerto Bello’s deep harbor 

mouth was guarded on one side by the looming walls and 
massed batteries of Castle San Felipe de Sotomayor, called The 
Iron Castle, Opposite this were treacherous shoals, dotted with 
gun emplacements. The city itself, a mile back in the harbor, 
was flanked by two enormous castles, Gloria and San Jeronimo. 
Numerous smaller castles or forts were strategically scattered 
so that the defenders were never more than a few steps from 
some stronghold. The 300 regular troops and artillerymen were 
mainly criminals, spared the gallows in return for service at 
Puerto Bello, but they were backed up by around 1,000 trained 
militiamen. 

There was sound reason for such defenses. Puerto Bello was 
the richest plum in the Indies, the terminus of the golden road 
from Panama. For a few weeks each spring all the wealthy mer- 
chants brought their treasures to the Grand Fair when the 
galleons were in from Spain. An estimated $75 million in wealth 
was piled in the plaza at this time. The rest of the year the 
swampy, fever-ridden City of Death was virtually deserted ex- 
cept by slaves and troops. 

Morgan listened to the raging argument and smiled. “In the 
first place,” he said, “I've no intention of attacking by sea and 
exposing our ships to the castle batteries. We'll march inland 
and hit from the land side, where no attack is expected. Since 
no one, not eyen you, knew my plan, it is impossible for the 
Spaniards to be forewarned. With good fortune, we'll find the 
treasures being assembled for the Grand Fair. We may be few 
but our hearts are strong. And the fewer 
we are, the larger each one’s share.” 

In the end Morgan won them over, At 
3 o'clock in the morning he landed his 
forces in the Guanches River, west of the 
harbor, and started the wide swing through 
the jungles on foot. Their guide was one of 
the three who had escaped from slavery at 
Puerto Bello after the retaking of Santa 
Catalina. He knew the country well, and 
was driven by the hope that at least a few 
of his comrades might still be alive in the 
slave pens. 

Morgan had forbidden the men to carry 
food, water or utensils, and even their cut- 
lasses were muffled for fear a stray sound 
would alarm the defenders. Coming in 
from the northwest in the inky blackness 
before dawn, they captured and gagged a 
sentry, dragging him with them through 
the outskirts to San Jeronimo. The castle 
stood on a high point jutting into the har- 
bor east of the city, surrounded by shoals 
and opposite the sand point where ships 
were careened for scraping and calking. 

With his small force in place, Morgan 
jerked the gag from the sentry’s mouth 
and prodded him with a knife. “Call to 
your friends inside. Tell them to surrender 
or be cut to pieces.” 
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At the sentry’s quavery yell there were startled cries and a 
rush of feet in the castle. A moment later flames sheeted from 
every window as the garrison answered with a massed volley of 
musket and pistol fire. The troops were shooting blindly into 
darkness so little damage was done. From the city came screams 
and cries and the sharp clangor of an alarm bell. 

Morgan leaped to his feet. “Now! Hit them while their guns 
are empty.” 

The buccaneers stormed forward, led by men carrying tree- 
trunk battering rams collected along the way. They hit the 
castle doors and drove through them and inside before the dis- 
organized defenders could reload. This was battle as the buc- 
caneers knew it best, a close-hand slaughter with cutlass and 
pistol. In a matter of minutes half the garrison was dead, the 
floors slippery with their blood, and the rest surrendered. 

“Lock them together in the armory,’ Morgan roared. “They 
had their chance at mercy. We'll give them and the city a lesson 
together.” 

Grabbing what small loot they could find, the buccaneers 
laid a powder train to the castle magazine, hurled a torch and 
fled. Moments later the whole interior of San Jeronimo blew up 
with a thunder that shook the earth and raised shock waves in 
the harbor. The great walls split and cannon were hurled out 
by the force of the blast that instantly killed every prisoner. 


ow the whole city was aroused. The streets were filled with 
N screaming people in night dress, milling crazily in their 
panic. Some were frantically throwing their valuables into wells 
and cisterns or digging crazily in their gardens to bury it. Others 
were streaming across the river toward Castle Gloria, loaded 
down with whatever belongings they could snatch. Goyernor 
Castellon, aroused from sleep and only half dressed, drove his 
horse through the fear-maddened mobs, bawling for the fighting 
men to make a stand, flailing, his sword right and left in a vain 
effort to restore order. He had to give up at last and make for 
the castle with what fighting men he could assemble, 
Meanwhile the howling buccaneers raced across the point 
into the city like fiends, slashing and shooting everyone in their 
way. Some ran into houses to plunder. Some chased screaming, 
half-naked women, caught them and raped them in the streets 
under the very feet of the mob, 
A band of the pirates broke off toward the government builcd- 
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ings and the convent of the Sisters of Mary, For a little while 
the city was a hell on earth, lit by the lurid flames from the ruins 
of Jeronimo. It took Morgan hours to restore a semblance of 
order to his wolf-pack followers and by then the majority olf 
surviving defenders had taken cover in the castles and the 
blockhouses. Across the harbor, too [ar away to give aid, the 
garrison of the Iron Castle could only stand to their posts and 
watch helplessly. 

Castellon had put his trust in the great cannon on the em- 
brasured walls of Gloria, but he had not anticipated an ad- 
yersary like Henry Morgan. There was a high, thickly wooded 
hill on the landward side of Gloria, and here Morgan posted his 
best shots. Thereafter, any Spanish cannoneer who raised his 
head to sight got a ball through it, which ended the artillery 
phase of the battle. 


t was a stalemate that clawed at Morgan’s nerves. He had 
already discovered that the Grand Fair had ended early and 
the galleons sailed for Spain with all the year's treasure accumu- 
lation only a few days previously. To his rage over that frustra- 
tion was added the discovery that most of the wealthier citizens 
had taken refuge in Gloria with their valuables. 


By noon several assaults on the castle had been repulsed with - 


heavy losses to the buccaneers. A smaller fort stood near enough 
to rake them with crossfire while Gloria’s defenders let go a 
storm of lead and arrows from gun slits. 

In desperation, the pirates made fireballs of rags soaked in 
pitch and brimstone with the hope of burning down the wooden 
doors. But when they got close enough to throw the fireballs, 
they cume under « deadly rain from the battlements—rocks and 
flaming pitch and earthen pots packed with fused gunpowder. 

Morgan studied the problem and developed a new strategy. 
A large force was detached with orders to take the smaller castle 
at any cost. Others were set to felling trees and building ladders 
long enough to reach the top of Gloria’s walls and wide enough 
for four men to climb abreast. This done, Morgan sent for all 
the captured priests and nuns. 

In midafternoon a wild yelling rose above the gunfire and he 
saw the British flag go up over the smaller fort. A few minutes 
later the assault force wotted back, grinning and waving bloody 
cutlasses. Morgan sprang up, barking orders. 

The nuns and priests were lined up shoulder to shoulder and 
pushed out into view of the castle, carrying the assault ladders. 
Behind this human shield he massed the buccaneers with pistols 
in each hand and cutlasses gripped in their teeth. Then step- 
ping into sight, he sent his bellow toward the castle. 

“We're coming for you again, but this time your religious 
people will be in front, to be struck first if you fire on us. If you 
want lo spare them, you'll strike your colors and unbar the 
doors.” 

In the shocked silence the buccaneers jabbed at their human 
shield and sent it lurching forward across the fire-swept clearing. 
carrying the ladders. They were halfway to the walls when 
Castellon made his hard decision. His voice rang out and the 
thunder of musketry burst from every slit. The Spaniards tried 
desperately not to hit their holy men and women but to miss 
was impossible. 

Some fell at once, Others were wounded but held up by the 
pirates and made to stumble on. A few screamed for mercy or 
pleaded for Castellon to surrender and prevent the slaughter, 
Most marched bravely, heads up, lips moving in silent prayer. 

They staggered into the hell of rocks and flame and exploding 
powder pots to place the scaling ladders and climb them, forced 
up by sword points at their backs. Many died there; most of the 
rest when they reached the top, being callously tossed off to 
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clear the way for the pirates. Then the invaders were swarming 
over the battlements, screaming like demons, slashing and shoot- 
ing without mercy. 

Most of the civilians threw down their arms in terrified sur- 
render. Castellon was a magnificent figure in that last defensc, 
rallying his troops, cutting down some of the timid who tried to 
flee. Cornered at last, he fought with his back to a tapestried 
wall, holding off a circle of the attackers with his sword. He had 
piled a dozen dead before him when Morgan shouted, “Yield, 
damn you! Yield with honor! You're too brave a man to dic like 
a dog.” ; 

Some of the buccaneers took up the ery and Castellon’s own 
wife and children, herded into a corner, knelt «and added their 
pleas. Castellon’s answer was to roar, “All the Saints and His 
Catholic Majesty!” He hurdled the bodies and sprang straight 
at Morgan, his sword whistling. Half a dozen pistols barked au 
once and he fell, riddled with balls. 

Morgan looked down at Castellon’s body and his dark face 
worked strangely. “There lies the only one deserving of mercy. 
Have your way with the rest.” He turned and strode down the 
winding stone stairway through the blue layers of powder smoke, 
wiping the blood from his cutlass with a piece of silken gown, 

By nightfall the other blockhouses had surrendered and the 
city of Puerto Bello was in the terrible hands of the buccaneers. 
At his scornful leisure Morgan sent half-a-dozen men in a sinall- 
boat across the bay to the Tron Castle. The very arrogance of 
the gesture completed the unnerving of the isolated garrison. 
‘They surrendered the great fortress without firing a shot. 

The rape of Puerto Bello took all the savage cruelties aud 
barbarisms of Puerto Principe and multiplied them tenfold. The 
capture of a city considered impregnable had lifted Morgan to it 
pinnacle of exaltation. For awhile he was a god, above the 
aflairs of mortals, and the screams of the tortured were part of 
the symphony of conquest. From a dungeon under Gloria came 
eleven Englishmen. remnants of the Santa Catalina force. These 
men, beaten and tortured by the Spanish, exceeded the buc- 
caneers in the savagery of their reprisals. 

Morgan was so drunk with power that he stayed on for fifteen 
clays of pillage. After a few days friendly natives brought word 
that Governor Don Juan de Guzman of Panama was on his way 
with an army of rescue. Morgan laughed and sent off a bold 
letter to the governor: “If you are coming to Puerto Bello, bring 
along 100,000 pieces of eight, for that ransom is all that can dis- 
suade me from burning the whole city to ashes.” 


uzman came on and some of the buccaneers began to worry. 

Morgan ignored them until the army was almost there. 

‘Then he calmly led his force out to a narrow pass which he had 
learned about from the first prisoners interrogated. 

Henry Morgan might become arrogant but he was never 
stupid, and his first move had been to plin for every conceivable 
eventuality, 

The Spaniards marched into the ambush, were given a bloody 
mituling and sent reeling home with no stomach for another 
clash. Guzman observed sadly that he was forced to abandon 
Puerto Bello to its own fate, to ransom itself as best it could. 
Then he wrote a curious letter to Morgan in which he prayed 
that the pirate would be kind enough to send him by the courier 
some small pattern of the type of guns with which his men had 
been able to conquer so mighty a fortress. 

Morgan roared his laughter and ordered the messenger well 
supplied with wine. Then he sent him back to Panama with an 
ordinary pistol and a bag of bullets, together with a humorous 
note. “Here is a slender pattern of the arms with which we took 
Puerto Bello. You may keep these to study with my compliments 
for a twelve-month period, after which I shall come to Panama 
myself and fetch them away.” 

Guzman returned a polite note of thanks and a gold ring. 
However, he wrote, Morgan had best not trouble to visit 
Panama as he would not fare so well in its clime, So the sprightly 
correspondence ended, but in Morgan’s mind at least the mem- 
ory would simmer to a thunderous aftermath, 
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The buccaneers stopped to share-out on Isla de Vaca, the 
Island of Cows off Hispaniola. Despite missing the Grand Fair 
treasure, their booty very nearly set a record. There was the 
equivalent of a quarter of a million dollars in cash alone, be- 
sides chests of rare gems, fine silks, spices, cocoa and 300 valuable 
slaves. In the face of that dazzling wealth, no man questioned 
the division or thought to cry “Cheat!” 

They roared back to Jamaica for a brawl that rocked that 
island from the Palisados clear to Spanish Town, St. Jago de la 
Vega, where Modyford had established his new capital. Morgan 
got as drunk as his men but not in the dives along The Point 
this time. He was the hero of the hour, lionized and feted in 
the home of Jamaica’s wealthiest merchants and planters, many 
ol whom had reaped fabulous returns from their investment in 


lis venture. 
N o welcome was warmer than Modyford’s. Morgan's success 
had literally saved his neck as well as enriched his treasury 
and private purse. The Crown's share of plunder would raise 
Jinnaica to top importance as a colony, while the jingle of gold 
would drown out Spain's howls of protest. To be doubly safe, 
Morgan had brought back more evidence of a Spanish plot to 
retake Jamaica. 

For a littke while Morgan strutted and basked in his new 
glory. He added acres to his plantations, bought slaves and a 
fine new carriage and loaded Mary Elizabeth with jewelry. The 
former fugitive from London was king for a time. 

Then boredom began to set in. Grand as his conquest had 
heen, it was only one small part of his vaster dream, and all the 
other unplundered cities of the mainland still beckoned. His 
buccaneers had long since squandered their shares and were 
hegging him to lead them on a new venture. Backers were eager 
to reinvest and Modyford was receptive to any proposal. 

Morgan went to him with a plan to take Cartagena, one of 
the only two Spanish strongholds considered richer and more 
impregnable than Puerto Bello. Again he asked for a secret 
commission so that no word of his objective could leak out. 
Modyford readily assented, but he asked a favor. 

“lve been hard put to cover your breach with the French 
buccaneers, Harry, Since we're still at war with France, they 
might take it into their heads to attack Jamaica. See if you can’t 
draw them into your venture, or at least mollify them.” 

“T'll unruffle their feathers,’” Morgan promised. 

He sent word to Tortuga that he was assembling a fleet for 
a new expedition. The neutral Isla de Vaca would be the 
rendezvous point and he especially invited French buccaneers 
to participate. At the same time he talked Modyford into a 
brazen move. The British man-ol-war Oxford, a small 
$4-eun frigate, was in port and Morgan 
persuaded the governor to send it along as 
escort on the yenture. His close friend, 
buccaneer Captain Edward Collier, was 
viven command of the frigate under a 
King’s Commission. Now practically any 
outrage he cared to commit had the ap- 
pearance of royal sanction. 

Morgan reached the rendezvous with a 
dozen ships and was heartened to see a 
few French buccaneers among those witit- 
ing to join. These, however, hung back, 
torn between avarice and suspicion. One 
was the captain of Le Cerf Volant, a splen- 
did fighting ship of 36 guns. Morgan 
wanted that ship but her captain remained 
aloof and cold. When he rejected even an 
invitation to dinner on board the Oxford, 
Morgan’s brittle temper cracked. He or- 
dered Collier to arrest the captain and his 
crew of forty-five as pirates and seize the 
ship. 


With the prisoners locked below, Mor- 
gan and his guests sat down to a feast of 
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celebration on the Oxford. As the night wore on the party grew 
louder and wetter. Drunken buccaneers were stumbling all over 
the ship with lighted candles, a breach of one of the confedera- 
tion's severest rules. Others decided to enliven the brawl by 
firing a few broadsides from the cannon, with volleys of small- 
arms fire adding to the thunder. 

At the height of this happy tumult someone either dropped 
a candle or loosed a wild shot into the powder magazine. In any 
event the Oxford blew up with a thunderous report. The blast 
killed more than 300 buccaneers and seamen, including some of 
Morgan's closest friends, together with most of the French pris- 
oners. By some miracle Morgan was blown through the side of 
the saloon unharmed and quickly rescued by another ship. 
Among the handful of survivors was the French captain. 

The remaining French ships sailed off raging, and the entire 
expedition fell apart in confusion. Morgan returned to Jamaica 
with the remnants of his fleet and a prize crew on Le Cerf Vol- 
ant. By the time he reached Port Royal he had concocted an 
outrageous story. 

“The damned Frencies blew up the Oxford for revenge,” he 
told Modylord. “They knew they'd be hanged as pirates any- 
how, so they deliberately fired the magazine to take as many of 
our stout men to hell with them as they could.” 

Modyford went along to the extent of giving Morgan the 
French ship, which he rechristened the Satisfaction and took 
over as his personal flagship. The French captain was given a 
pardon, however, and turned loose. 


Moe plunged immediately into new plans for an exploit 
that would erase the stain of disaster. He had lost too 
many of his best men to risk an attack on Cartagena now, but 
there were easier plums to be picked, One was Maracaibo, 
Venezuela, which had been sacked once a few years before by 
the Bloody l’Olonnais and his aide, de Basco. 

Maracaibo would be no pushover. It stood on the shore of a 
great freshwater lake that opened into the Gulf of Maracaibo 
through a single tortuous unmarked channel, guarded at its 
mouth by two fortified islands. Besides its own strong garrisons, 
the city could draw on 400 to 500 additional troops from Gibral- 
tar, only forty leagues down the lake. It would be risky, but 
nearby pearling grounds and the New Granada silver mines 
promised rich booty. Morgan had one advantage in a captain 
who had been with ’Olonnais and claimed to know the channel 
well. 

He issued a call for the venturesome to rendezvous at Sanoa 
Island early in March 1699. He confidently expected an armada 
to join him but only a handful showed up. After waiting as long 
as he dared, he sailed at last with fifteen ships and around 950 
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men. This disappointment dampened the spirits of both Mor- 
gan and his crews and there was quarreling and sullenness on 
the voyage. 

‘The expedition had been too well advertised to hope for sur- 
prise, so he ordered a direct assault on the outer forts. A day- 
long bombardment ended with the Spanish defenders fleeing to 
the mainland, The easy victory heartened the buccaneers, who 
stormed onto the islands with cheers and whoops, hunting for 
the stores of wine and aguardiente. 

But to Morgan the capture had seemed too easy, and while 
his men caroused he went poking neryously into the bowels of 
the fortress. His dark star of destiny must have driven him 
that day. In a remote chamber he stumbled upon a powder train 
laid to the magazine. with a sputtering slow-match crawling 
toward it. Scant minutes more would haye seen them all blewn 
up by the Spanish booby trap. 

Instead of being cheered by their escape, the buccaneers saw 
it as an ill omen, and only Morgan’s driving leadership kept 
the venture going. After taking the powder and small arms, he 
had them spike the sixteen cannon and wreck the fort walls 
before moying on Maracaibo. 

Their guide led them confidently into the winding channel 
and promptly piled half the fleet onto a sandbar. With the men 
crowded into the surviving ships, they made the passage with- 
out further mishap and found the city of Maracaibo empty. 
The memory of l’Olonnais’s earlier butcheries had sent. the 
whole populace fleeing to the woods. 

The pattern of conquest again became familiar, with the 
buccaneers plundering the town and hunting down the fugitives 
to be tortured until they disgorged their valuables. Some of the 
ugliest brutalities in buccaneer history were recorded at Mara- 
caibo, 

With the city secured, Morgan led the fleet across, stormed 
and took Granada, where again the pall of ill forcane descended. 
The pirates raped and tortured and took enormous plunder, 
but the governor had fled with the richest citizens and their 
goods. While the buccaneers were hunting him, the tropic rains 
set in, turning the ground to a sea of mud and the streams into 
raging torrents, Some of the searchers were drowned and the 
rest stumbled back with their powder too wet to fire. 

In Granada’s harbor they found that several of their boats, 
overloaded with plunder, had capsized and sunk with most of 
the prisoners as well. They returned to Maracaibo with the 
remainder, drenched and disgusted. Here they encountered a 
fresh calamity. 


Three Spanish men-of-war were hove to just outside the nar- 
row channel, unable to get their big ships into the lake, but 
ready to pick off the buccaneers as they emerged. The buc- 
caneers held a gloomy council aboard the Satisfaction. “We're 
as yood as hanged right now. We have to emerge one at a time 
and they'll blow us out of the water. If we stay here. they'll only 
bring a fleet and an army from Caracas to destroy us.” 


6 B: damned to you!” Morgan shouted fiercely. “There's a 
way of escape and we'll find it.” 

The presence of danger fired him like rum and his determin- 
ation gave new heart to his men. Now that the worst had hap- 
pened, they cast off their gloom and plunged into plans. 

To stall for time, Morgan sent the Spanish admiral, Don 
Alonso del Campo, a bold letter demanding ransom to keep him 
from burning Maracaibo and slaughtering the inhabitants. Don 
Alonso replied courteously but firmly that there would be no 
tribute and no deals of any kind except one. If the buccaneers 
would leave their prisoners and plunder behind, they would be 
permitted to leave unmolested. Otherwise, “I have with me 
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very good soldiers, who desire nothing more ardently than to 
revenge on you and your people all the cruelties and infamous 
actions you have committed upon the Spanish nation in 
America.” 

No one had any illusions about the quality of Spanish mercy 
but now they all went furiously to work on Morgan’s plan for 
escape. He sent their swiftest barque out to discover the enemy's 
strength. Don Alonso's flagship, the Magdalena, was a floating 
fortress of 40 guns. La Marquesa mounted 30 guns, while the 
little San Luis had 20. 

With the Magdalena out of the way, the others could be 
handled, so Morgan utilized his time in the construction of a 
fireship. One of the Spanish vessels captured at Granada was 
stripped for the purpose. Her hold was crammed with gunpow- 
der, brimstone and dry palm fronds soaked in pitch. In place 
of her cannon he mounted casks of gunpowder painted black. 
His last move was to construct a “crew” of dummies in buc- 
caneer costume, complete with arms, and fasten these in place 
on the deck. 

The night of April 30, 1669, he moved his fleet to the mouth 
of the channel, with the fireship in advance of the rest, a skele- 
ton crew on board to maneuver her. The prisoners and plunder 
were crammed into the ships at the rear, while the Satisfaction 
and all the other fighting craft were lined ahead. 

At dawn the fleet got under way and for once the wind was 
favoring. The Magdalena was completely fooled by his ruse. 
The admiral saw the fireship bearing down and thought it was 
merely a suicidal attempt to board him for a showdown. After 
one ineffectual broadside he stationed his troops for a hand-to- 
hand fight. 


Ory at the last moment, as the buccaneers were hurling 

grapnels into the shrouds, did he realize the truth and then 
it was too late. The buceancers threw blazing torches into the 
hold and dived overboard, to be picked up by their comrades. 
In a matter of seconds the fireship was a mass of roaring flame, 
and exploding powder kegs were flinging burning debris onto 
the Magdalena. The two ships. still bound together, went down 
within fifteen minutes after the encounter. 

Meanwhile, in the confusion Morgan was hurling his fighting 
ships at the other two Spaniards. The San Luis fled in a panic 
and ran itself ashore. La Marquesa put up a short, bitter fight 
before surrendering. 

As the battle died, one of Morgan’s captains, Robert Delan- 
ger, sent a hail across the water to his leader. “We've won to 
freedom. Crowd on sail and let’s make for Port Royal.” 

“Damned if we will,” Morgan roared back. “I demanded a 
ransom from Maracaibo and it’s not yet paid, We'll return and 
see to collecting before we depart.” 

Like it or not, his fleet followed him back into the lake. It 
was one of Morgan's major blunders, One of the Spanish sailors 
had been tortured into revealing that the Magdalena carried 
30,000 pieces of eight and Morgan was determined to recover 
as much as possible. The wreck lay in shallow water so he sent 
divers who managed to bring up most of the loot while he was 
busy extorting an additional ransom of 20,000 pieces of cight 
from the unhappy city. 

Morgan was so busy with these profitable enterprises that he 
failed to notice a new trap. Del Campo had swum ashore with 
many of his troops. Assembling a large [force of fugitives from 
Maracaibo, they took over the larger fort at the channel mouth 
and reamed out the spiked cannon. When the buccaneers were 
ready to leave, they faced a deadly point-blank fire from the 
walls. 

An attempt to storm the fort was repulsed with heavy loss to 
the buccaneers. To attempt to sail out in the teeth of the big 
guns would be suicide. Now, with the chips down, Morgan 
was at his best. 

He began ferrying boatloads of buccaneers across the lake to 
a point where they could attack the fort from the landward 
side, All day the boats went across full and returned, seemingly 
empty. While Del Campo chewed his nails at such enormous 
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forces, the buccaneers simply hid in the bottom boards and were 
rowed back to make another fake crossing. 

That night Del Campo saw great bonfires spring up all along 
the beach on the land side and lost his head. He drove his gar- 
rison all night to roll the cannon across from the channel side 
to repulse the anticipated attack. At dawn Morgan's fleet sailed 
boldly out, each ship giving the fort a broadside in passing, and 
not a single gun could be rolled back in time to answer the 
insult. 

Morgan’s fleet weathered a terrible storm and returned to 
Port Royal with plunder that equaled their loot from Puerto 
Bello. Now all the earlier gloom was forgotten and Henry Mor- 
gan was hailed as the greatest admiral in buccaneer history. The 
very adversities that had plagued the venture now became added 
prool of his incredible genius. 

Only Modylord had small cause for jubilance. His reports to 
tondon had tailed to whitewash the acts of aggression and the 
king, while accepting his share of the spoils, sent a nasty note 
of censure. Morgan's commissions were publicly revoked and 
for a time there was nothing for him to do but luxuriate on his 
estates and drink with his cronies. He took it but he was not 
happy. Inactivity clawed at him constantly. 

For all his hatred of the Spanish, Morgan had good cause to 
love them in January of 1670 when a Spanish ship hid itself 
under a British flag to attack openly a British merchantman. 
On the heels of that incident came news of Spanish attacks on 
New Providence and the maraudings of a 
Spanish war fleet, Morgan was champing 
at the bit but Modyford had been too 
roundly slapped down and he dithered, 
still alraid to move. 


T hen Jamaica felt the first blows of Span- 
ish reprisal. A privateer, Manuel Par- 
dal, ravaging the costal plantations, flung 
a crowning insult. Coming boldly ashore 
he nailed a proclamation to a tree detail- 
ing his wiumphs and challenging Henry 
Morgan to come out and fight. 

This was too much. In a special session 
the Jamaica Council issued a sweeping 
commnission to Morgan to assemble all pos- 
sible ships and strike the Spanish wherever 
he desired. At the news Morgan slapped 
his knee in delight. ‘Methinks this will be 
my last venture, for I grow weary of the 
rough and uncertain life, but I'll make it 
my greatest. | promised Governor Guzman 
of Panama to return in a twelve-month 
for the pistol I sent him and with speed I 
may yet keep that promise.” 

Modytord held him back for a time, still 
worriedly hoping for approval from Eng- 
land, but suddenly he knew that approval 
would never come. His kinsman Alber- 
marle died and the affairs of Jamaica fell 
into the hands of Lord Ashley, a known 
Spanish sympathizer. With rare courage 
Modyford then told Morgan to be on his 
way. When word did come from London 
absolutely forbidding any expedition 
against the Spanish, Modyford sent it back 
with the excuse that since Morgan had 
already sailed, it was impossible to halt 
him. He was to pay dearly for that act of 
defiance, but it meant the beginning of the 
end for Spanish domination of the New 
World. 

In December 1670, Morgan's fleet assem- 
bled at the Isle of Cows. This time he had 
complete official sanction and the suc- 
cess at Maracaibo behind him, and old 
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differences were forgotten as the pirates responded to his call. 
He sailed December 15 with twenty-eight English and eight 
French ships carrying 1,846 men. On the way to rendezvous 
Morgan's vice admiral and old friend, John Morris, caught the 
Spanish privateer under Michael Pardal, who had flung his 
challenge at Jamaica. In a fierce fight off Cuba, Pardal was killed 
and his ship taken to be added to the fleet. 

It was a different Henry Morgan who set out to plunder 
Panama. He was only 35 but rum and the excess of the past 
years had begun to take their toll. He was, as he said, tired of the 
rough life and determined to retire to luxury. Sacking Panama 
would be an exploit so fabulous that anything afterward would 
be anticlimax—and Morgan was showman enough to want to 
leave his hazardous trade in a blaze of unmatchable glory. 

So he planned this expedition with all his natural general- 
ship. And at the same time he was contemplating, if not actually 
plotting, the most infamous deed of his amoral life. 

The memory of Maracaibo was still fresh enough in his mind 
so that he made sure there would be no entrapment on this 
expedition. Detaching part of the fleet to raid the mainland 
towns of South America for supplies, he aimed his first blow at 
Santa Catalina, the strategic island the British had held, re- 
named New Providence, and then lost again. In Spanish hands, 
the island would be a dagger at his back on the way to Panama. 

Santa Catalina was strongly fortified but poorly garrisoned. 
The main island was taken with little fighting, but the governor 
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took the entire population to a smaller island, destroying the 
bridge between and taking over a stout castle and system olf 
blockhouses that were virtually impregnable, The buccancers 
tried a frontal attack and were badly mauled. That night the 
tropic rains came down to add to their miseries and there was 
loud grumbling and talk of defection. 

With spirits at their lowest ebb, Morgan swaggered up and 
sent a bold letter to the governor demanding his immediate 
surrender, Vo everyone's amazement the bluff succeeded. The 
governor returned a craven plea that he would gladly surrender, 
but to save his reputation there should be at least a pretense 
of battle. 

Through the rest of that night the cannon thundered and 
the muskets banged, but neither side put a ball on the powder 
so there were no casualties. At dawn the garrison surrendered 
with elaborate formality and the fight was over, 

Morgan spent a few days looting the island and slaughtering 
meat. Meanwhile he sent a foree of 400 buccaneers under his 
friend, Captain Joseph Bradley, with detailed instructions for 
taking the mighty castle of San Lorenzo which guarded the 
mouth of the Chagres River, It was essential to clear the river 
and make sure no one got away to warn Panama of their com- 
ing. 

The battle for San Lorenzo was one of the most sayage in 
buccaneer history. Bradley was fatally wounded in the first 
assault but his men carried on with desperate courage. When 
the fortress finally surrendered, its brave garrison had lost all 
but thirty of its original 314 defenders, and only ten of these 
were not seriously wounded. Afterward Morgan reported ofh- 
cially that the battle had cost the buccaneers thirty dead and 
seventy-six wounded, but his men told privately of burying 
more than one hundred of their comrades during those terrible 
lity 

The report of victory they carried back to Santa Catalina 
was accompanied by bad news. The Spanish had been warned 
of Morgan's coming and the whole Isthmus of Panama was or- 
ganizing delenses. There was talk of abandoning the original 
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plan and striking a lesser target instead, but this was Morgan's 
grand dream and he had carried it too far to back out now. 

Leaving a small force to hold Santa Catalina, the pirates 
sailed for Chagres. On the way they broached the rum casks and 
everyone, including the helmsmen, got roaring drunk. Morgan's 
flagship and three other vessels drove onto a reef and were 
smashed with some loss of life, Again Morgan rallied the men's 
spirits and drove them ahead. The closer he approached to the 
goal of his dreams, the fiercer his determination grew. 

This time nearly 500 men were left to hold the fort while 
Morgan took to the Chagres River in small boats and canoes 
with 1,400 buccaneers. Here his talent for careful planning be- 
trayed him. 

The charts showed the Chagres a broad and inviting river 
clear to Venta de Cruz, on the threshold of Panama itself, But 
what the charts failed to show was that in the dry season, as 
then, the water fell to a stinking trickle in so many places chat 
boats had to be dragged over mud flats and rocks. 

Morgan’s second mistake was to load every man and boat to 
the limit of capacity with extra guns and ammunition. All the 
food they carried was a few strips of smoked meat, which most 
of them wolfed at the first pangs of hunger, planning to live 
richly off the Spanish as they traveled. Governor Guzman was 
old and ill and he had been unable to inspire his troops with 
the courage to meet the buccancers, so he did the next bes’ 
thing. He had all livestock driven away and all food stocks de- 
stroyed along the path of the invaders. His only courageous 
allies, a band of fierce Darien Indians, were sent to spy on the 
buccaneers and harry them along the way. 

The lower river was fairly easy and the pirates made six 
leagues by night. But when foraging parties returned with long 
faces and empty hands, Morgan realized tor the first time what 
might lie ahead on the road to Panama. 

From then on the days grew worse as the men began to starve 
and the river became more shoal. The Indians were always 
there, drifting shadows in the jungle just beyond gunshot. Some- 
how Morgan drove on. One day he tried to leaye the river in 
hope of finding unburned granaries further inland, but the men 
were then too weak to hack their way through the green hell of 
the jungle. 

The eighth day they left the boats and the river for the last 
few land leagues to their goal. Morgan put 100 of the strongest 
ahead under Captain Rogers to cut trail and sent 200 advance 
scouts to watch for any ambush. That day they fought several 
skirmishes and lost eleven men, but for the 
first time they saw Spanish troops in the 
distance. This proof that they were near- 
ing the city gave them all new courage. 

The ninth day they stumbled out of 
jungle darkness into a stretch of open 
country and saw the blue glimmer of the 
Pacific and the white towers of Panama 
ahead. The men went wild, howling and 
cheering. They went wilder a few minutes 
later when they came upon a herd of fat 
cattle which the Spanish had stupidly 
neglected to hide. There was a slaughter 
and a feast of raw or half-raw meat while 
a troop of 200 mounted Spanish troops 
came out but was afraid to close in for 
battle. The pirates slept that night on the 
outskirts of Panama, dreaming of rape and 
plunder. 

At any time during those terrible days a 
small force could have wiped them out, 
but the Spaniards were afraid to face the 
buccaneers. They did nothing that night 
but ride around, whooping insults and 
shooting at a range too great to do damage. 
Guzman had 2,000 troops and cannon but 
it was not until the next day that he got 
them whipped up to fight. They marched 
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out at last, driving herds of wild cattle tw be stampeded at the 
pirates. 

But Morgan had been up long before dawn, studying the 
terrain and placing his men. W hile half his force faced the 
Spanish and feinted in an effort to break their ranks, Morgan 
led the rest in a swing that brought them up_on the enemy 
flank. He had selected a dry creek bed that offered shelter but 
was faced by ground too swampy for the Spanish cavalry to 
maneuver on. 

Still, Guzman’s cavalry tried to charge and was slaughtered 
by buccancer marksmanship, Over 500 died before panic hit the 
Spanish ranks and they all took flight, with officers screaming 
and flailing their swords in a futile effort to stop the rout. The 
huceaneers chased the fleeing troops into the city, killing them 
like flies, but by then the attackers were too exhausted to g6 on, 
While they rested, Morgan had prisoners tortured until they 
revealed the location and strength of forts and wmbuscades, 

The buccaneers returned to battle about noon. ‘There were 
heavy losses but at 3 in the afternoon Panama was theirs. Henry 
Morgan had conquered the second greatest city m the Indies, 
the gold and silver mart of the world. The dream of his life had 
heen realized. 

And while the men were dancing and roaring tn gleeful an- 
ticipation, the whole great city burst into flames. 

Practically all perishable plunder was destroyed. ‘Vo make 
Morgan still more furious. the richest church treasures had been 
shipped off to Peru on a fast vessel that got out of the harbor 
even as the last fighting was dying out. He managed to save the 
governor's barque from the fires and sent that off under Captain 
Robert Searle to overtake the treasure ship. Searle located his 
prey, then lost it because his men were too drunk to stand up 
and fight. 

The buccaneers stayed in ruined Panama nearly three weeks, 
their rapes and torturings exceeding in savagery any previous 
conquest. Morgan had lost the richest prize but he was accumu- 
lating a large sum in ransoms as well as by sifting the ashes of 
homes and warehouses for chunks of melted silver and gold. 

He didn’t get all the gold that was left, however. It was 
nearly 300 years before modern tweasure hunters learned a 
secret that cluded Morgan. He never knew that some of the 
finest treasures were hidden in underground chambers at his ap- 
proach, then flooded by opening tunnels to the sea. 

The loot was so nvuch less than anticipated that the men be- 
came ugly and rebellious. The old spirit of cameraderie seemed 
to have vanished completely, There were endless quarrels and 
one group plotted to steal what loot there was and put to sea in 
the captured Spanish vessels. Morgan smashed that plot by 
dismasting the ships, but it gave him ideas. 

On February 24, 1671, the buccaneers started back across the 
Isthmus with 600 prisoners and shives and 175 mule loads of 
plunder valued at $350,000, 

It was the beginning of the end. The share-out at Chagres 
in Mareh gave cach man only $200, yet everyone knew the 
original booty had been much greater. As they stormed and 
talked of mutiny, Morgan quietly had all the plunder put 
aboard his ship and sailed off. followed by three of his closest 
intimates in the vessels that held all the food. It was outrageous, 
premeditated robbery. When the cheated buccaneers tried to 
chase him, they found all their powder gone and their cannon 
dumped into the sea. 

Morgan sailed boldly back to a hero's welcome at Port Royal. 
His men straggled in weeks later, penniless and almost starved. 
How he escaped being murdered as he swaggered on the streets 
or got himself sodden drunk is a mystery. 

He was through with piracy but not with warfare of a differ- 
ent sort. Modyford's bitterest enemy, Sir Thomas Lynch, was in 
London happily cutting throats. Spain was screaming for justice 
and making empty threats of war. Lynch, who had been presi- 
dent of the Jamaica Council and a heavy investor in the Spanish 
slave trade, quietly poured out some gold and bought himself 
a victory. Shortly after Morgan’s return, Lynch sailed back to 
Jamaica with an appointment as the new lieutenant governor 
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and orders to send Modyford back to England under arrest. 
Not until April 1672 did he feel his strength sufficient to do 
the same to Admiral Henry Morgan. 

Modylord, « mere politician, endured three years in the 
Tower of London and « storm of official censure. Morgan, the 
buccaneer, spent his three years of technical arrest in a luxurious 
apartnent, rioting in the taverns of London and pouring out 
bribes. While in London, Morgan not only won the king's 
favor, but a knighthood as well and in 1675 he sailed home 
again as Deputy Governor of Jamaica and Lieutenant General 
of all island forces. 

Morgan and his brother-in-law, Byndloss, were both sick and 
increasingly quarrelsome. They frequently stumbled into meet- 
ings of the august council, recling drunk and nasty. At last 
Morgan was thrown out of his office. For a time he held the 
lucrative job of collector of customs, but scandals again wrecked 
that and he found himself with nothing left of the old glories 
but his knighthood, 

Suddenly in 1678 i book appeared, first in Dutch, then in 
Spanish and finally in two English editions as it swiftly became 
a best seller from the Continent to America. ft was called, in 
English, Bucaniers of America, by John Esquemeling. Other 
editions gave his name as Olivier Esquemeling, but under any 
name he was in reality that Duteh surgeon, Smeeks, who had 
sailed with Morgan on his great ventures, had been robbed by 
him at Chagres and now offered a singularly unvenomed biog 
raphy of the man he hated. 

Morgan read the book and flew into a rage, notilying his 
solicitors in London to sue the publishers of both English edi- 
tions. He denied ever being a bond servant on Barbados and 
swore he had come to the Caribbean with the Penn-Venables 
Expedition. He denied the rapings and tortures described with 
such clinical detail by Esquemeling. He was particularly enraged 
because Esquemeling credited the idea of the fireship at Mara- 
caibo to one of Morgan's captains. 

Morgan won his suit, getting abject public apologies and 
some $2,000 in damages from the two publishers. He also got a 
world of new publicity and on July 12, 1688, he was restored 
to his seat on the Jamaica Council. His triumph was brief. 

On August 25, Henry Morgan died at the age of 53, a man 
who could conquer almost everything but his own appetites. 
His funeral the next day was one of Jamaica’s most elegant 
displays. 

Morgan's will left all his wealth and vast estates to his wife. 
and after her death to nephews and cousins. There was, how- 
ever, one stipulation: in order to inherit, they would all have 
to change bd names to Morgan. They were not the only 
Morgans of his making; to this day there are pale skinned 
natives in eae Yallabo Valley who bear the name of 
Morgan and whose features are more Welsh than African. 

Henry Morgan's enemies heaved great sighs of relief at his 
death, but they were premature. The body lay in the earth on 
the Palisados but his restless spirit of destruction was: still 
abroad. 

They were talking of Morgan's conquests and treacheries, 
his orgies and deceits, in the taverns and brothels of Port Royal 
when suddenly the earth shook under them. The entire island 
of Jamaica rocked and rumbled and split apart in that hour of 
savage destruction. 

The Point, with all the places Henry Morgan had known 
so intimately and loved so well, tipped up and slid from sight 
under the lashing waters of the sea, And with it went the body 
of the bloody buccaneer, joined at last with those he had en- 
riched and those he had tricked and cheated and murdered. 

The Gods of Destruction did magnificently in their final 
homage to the greatest destroyer of them all—Joseph Millard 
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THIS 


White in Chicago, I lost all my money 
gambling and had to pawn my best suit. 
Luckily I scraped together enough dough 
to take it out of hock before I was sched- 
uled to leave for home. After stuffing 
the suit in my bag, I just managed to 
catch the train. But when I reached 
home, my mother insisted on unpacking 
for me and noticed the pawn ticket at- 
tached to the jacket. “Bert.” she called, 
“what's this ‘ae on your coat?” 
Thinking fast, I told her | had been at 
a dance the. night before and had checked 
my jacket. A moment later, though, she 
took out the trousers to the suit and no- 
ticed that it, too, was tagged in the same 
way. Puzzled, she turned to me and asked, 
“Bert, just what kind of a dance was 
that?” 
—Bert Loomis 
Madison, Wis. 


At the Domestic Relations Court, where 
I'm a clerk, a badly battered husband 
and wile appeared before the judge. Be- 
fore he had a chance to ask any questions. 
the husband spoke up: “Your honor, I 
can sum up our problem in one sentence. 
We live in a one-room apartment and we 
don't like the same TV programs.” 
—Ben Vaughan 
New York, N. Y. 


Bon Smith, the creator of Howdy Doody, 
has his own adult variety show which is 
telecast from New York every afternoon. 
Turning it on recently, | saw Smith in- 
terview a woman from out of town. 
“What.” he asked, “was the first thing 
you did when you arrived in New York?” 
“Well,” she answered. “I’m here on my 
honeymoon.” 
—Lewis Delaney 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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I was having a prescription filled when 
I noticed the cosmetics counter was fea- 
turing a 10-day beauty plan guaranteed 
to make every woman look like Jane 
Russell. “Is the stuff really any good?” 
I asked. The clerk looked around, as if 
to make sure no one was listening, and 
then whispered, “I can’t say yes or no, 
but I can tell you this—my wife has been 
using this stuff for five days and alre udy 
she looks like Bob Waterfield.” 
—Joan Tulson 
Marquette, Mich. 


My girl friend dragged me to a concert 
performance of modernistic music. The 
orchestra included two auto horns, three 
fire sirens, an airplane propeller and sey- 
eral tops to garbage cans. As the so-called 
music grew louder and wilder, it began 
to sound like a boiler factory collapsing. 
I thought that was because I was just 
such a lowbrow. But alter ten minutes of 
this noise, | discovered that I had com- 
pany. A man sitting down front raised a 
white handkerchief tied to his umbrella. 
The entire audience started to laugh and 
it just about broke up the concert. 
—Glen Burkholter 
Washington, D. C. 


Ever since one of the guys at the office 
developed an ulcer, he never passes up 
an Opportunity to knock the way food is 
prepared nowadays. One day, when a 
had about ten of us cornered, he said, “ 
bet not one of you know what it is ae 
we all eat at one time or another and yet 
it is the worst thing in the world for us.” 
“Oh, yes I do,” piped up one of the 
guys in the bookkeeping department. 
“Wedding cake.” 
—Grant Morrid 
St. Louis, Mo. 


During a neighborhood card party, the 
hostess’s 44-year-old son calmly an- 
nounced that he and Patricia, a 4-year- 
old living next door, were getting 
married. 

“Fine, Joe,” the mother agreed, “but 
how are you going to get enough money 
to buy ice cream and candy “for your 
children?” 

“We ain't gonna have children,” was 
Joe's positive answer. “Because I'm go- 
ing to watch where she lays her eggs, and 
then I’m going to break ‘em.” 

—H. S. Van Brocklyn 
Woonsocket, R. 1. 


The short-order cook at the lunch room 
where we eat is a nice guy except for one 
thing. He gave up smoking a year ago 
and is forever reminding everyone of the 
fact as an example of his ¢ ereat will power. 
At lunch the other day he proclaimed, “A 
man who can quit smoking can do any- 
thing.” 

“Except one thing,” 
buddy. 

“Oh yeah?” sn: ipped the short-order 
cook. “What's that?” 

“He can’t stop boasting about it,"” was 
the reply. 


spoke up my 


—R. C. Carver 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


Annoyed at the waste of paper towels 
in our washroom, one of the vice-presi- 
dents called us into his office and pro- 
ceeded to stage a demonstration for our 
benefit. His secretary placed a basin of 
water, a piece of soap, and a paper towel 
on his desk. “Now look,” he said smugly. 
“When you wash you only have to use 
one towel.”” He washed, dried, gave us a 
self-satisfied smile, then ordered the basin 
taken away and absent-mindedly wiped 
his hands on his handkerchief. 
—Al Garnett 
Richmond, Va. 


TRUE pays $50 for each of these true, humor- 
ous anecdotes. They must be original, not 
previously published, preferably taken from 
your own experience. Payment is made on 
acceptance; if you do not hear from your 


submission within four weeks, consider it 
rejected. None can be acknowledged or re- 
turned. Address True Magazine, Fun Editor, 
67 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


JAMES CROW BUILDS HIS FIRST DISTILLERY 


In this log cabin, on Glenn’s Creek, near Frankfort, Kentucky, pioneer distiller 
Crow carried out the experiments that revolutionized whiskey-making in America. 
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Time changes many things, but Old Crow goes ever on, un- jae 
changed in quality, building its world-wide reputation con- 
stantly higher. Today, you may enjoy the bourbon Daniel 
Webster called “the finest in the world” in a milder 86 
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Proof bottling or in the famous 100 Proof Bottled in Bond. ) f } 
f | 
(OLD CROW} uo crow] 
For five hand epro- | exe || oe 
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"| 426, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 


RORY CALHOUN AND WIFE, LITA BARON 


You’ve seen him as a rugged western hero, and will 
_ again in his new film, “Four Guns to the Border” 
( Technicolor — Universal-International ). She’s 
starred in supper-clubs from coast to coast. If you 
see them offstage, notice their cigarette. It’s 
Chesterfield. 
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Chesterfield Regular & King Size... 


America’s Most Popular 2-way Cigarette | ~ oN 
Like Mr. and Mrs. Rory Calhoun, you smoke | (ic 


with the greatest possible pleasure when your | 
cigarette is Chesterfield. 


You will like Chesterfield best because only it 
Chesterfield has the right combination of the a 
world’s best tobaccos — highest in quality, low in 
nicotine — best for you. 


© Liccery & Myers Tonacco Co. 


